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THE HEBREW PARTICLE “HD# 

By Carl Gaenssle 
C oncordia College, Milwaukee. Wisconsin 

PART I. 1 \m AS A NOT A RELATION IS 

A. THE ETYMOLOGY OP "TlDK 
a) VARIOUS ETYMOLOGICAL THEORIES 

1. Since there are two relatives in Hebrew, TvDfct and ID, of similar 
grammatical usage, it is quite natural that grammarians have sought 
to trace them to a common origin. The older attempts, referred 
to by Sperling, 1 to trace both to verbal roots are so manifestly arbi¬ 
trary and artificial that we shall not waste time in mentioning or 
discussing them. 

2. In recent times other theories have been offered. According 
to some scholars “VDfct and ID look to a common pronominal root, 
while others hold that there is no etymological relation between the 
two, TD only being regarded as pronominal in character, while 11DR 
is derived from a substantive. 

3. Among those again who maintain the pronominal derivation 
of both particles there is no agreement as to how the two distinct 
forms arose. Some scholars hold that llDR is the original form 
of which '«D is said to be a mutilated fragment. Olshausen says, 
for example, that the form ID is a remnant of 11DK by the elision of 

1 Die nota relationis im Hebrdieehen (Leipzig, 1876). 
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& and the assimilation of I to the consonant of the following word. 1 
So also Gesenius, who calls a forma decurtata of “UDS. 2 With this 
view may be classed the theory of Ewald, inasmuch as he also assigns 
the priority to "VtDS, although he gives his own explanation of the 
origin of this form. In the opinion of this great scholar "VJ3S is 
made up of three demonstrative elements, ID ( = ft, 1, T), b, and S, 

resulting in the form blDS, analogous to the Arabic From 

this blDS arose the form IlDS through the hardening of the b , while 
the ID is supposed to be due to the assimilation of b and the rejection 
of 

4. Others, as indicated, reverse the relation between the two 
particles, assigning the priority to ID , of which the form “UDS is sup¬ 
posed to be an extended formation. Sperling devotes many pages 
to the elaboration of his theory of a progressive development from 
an original ID through the Phoenician IDS(tD) to the final "TOR in 
Hebrew. He, too, in common with Ewald, holds that “TOR is due 
to the hardening of b in b'vDR to “V Thus, while accepting the 
Ewaldian form blDR, Sperling contends that this bipX represents 
the final stage in the development of ID, while it is the original ground- 
form according to Ewald. Konig, in the first volume of his elabo¬ 
rate grammar, favored the view of Boettcher, which derives both TD 
and “TOR from an original blD , and regards R as merely prosthetic. 4 
In the second volume of the same work, however, he abandoned 
this view in favor of an original blDR , laying, in common with Sper- 
ling, great stress on the importance of the Phoenician IDS as the con¬ 
necting link between ID and “TOR. 6 Substantially the same view is 
held by Baumann, 6 Philippi 7 (“das TOR wird demnach blDR gelautet 
haben”), and others. 

5. Boettcher, as already stated, takes a different position. 
Regarding Ewald’s blDR as being artificially constructed (kiinstlich 
konstruiert) , he substituted for it the simpler blD, analogous to 

1 Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Sprache (Braunschweig. 1861), p. 439. 

1 Thesaurus, s.v. 

* Aus/Uhrliches Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache, 8. Ausg. (GOttingen, 1870), } 181b. 

4 Historisch-krit. Lehrgeb. der hebr. Sprache (Leipzig, 1881), I, 140. 

» Op. cit., II, 323 f. 

4 Hebr&ische RelativsfUxe (Leipzig, 1894), pp. 42 f. 

7 Statue constructus im Hebrdischen (Weimar, 1871), pp. 72 t. 
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bn, as the ground-form both of 125 and of “11258, the 8 being pros¬ 
thetic. 1 Wright, while not taking a definite position, inclines toward 
the views of Ewald or Boettcher, because he prefers to “seek the 
origin of the relative pronoun somewhere in the region of the 
demonstratives. * 12 

6. The difficulties with which these views are encumbered have 
led many scholars to regard the attempt to trace the two Hebrew 
relatives to a common etymological source as futile. They deny 
that there is any etymological relationship between them, the longer 
particle being in their opinion originally a substantive signifying 
place, the Hebrew equivalent of the Assyrian a § r u, the Arabic 

^51, the Aramaic "!H8, hi j. Among the defenders of the sub¬ 
stantive origin of “11258 are Fleischer, Miihlau, 8 Friedrich Delitzsch, 4 
Hommel, 6 Stade 6 (who though assuming the substantive character 
of “11258 still considers IT as a remnant of the longer particle), W. R. 
Harper, 7 Kraetzschmar, 8 Zimmern, 9 and, recently, Brockelmann. 10 
And the writer of this thesis will endeavor to show in the following 
pages that this is the only tenable theory. On the other hand, the 
grammar of Gesenius-Kautzsch suspends its judgment with regard 
to the matter (“Die Etymologie ist noch immer streitig,” § 138). 

b) THEORY OF THE COMMON PRONOMINAL ORIGIN OF H1Z58 
AND '£ EXAMINED 

7. Let us now examine the various views represented by those 
scholars who seek to uphold the common pronominal derivation of 
the two particles. In general, it may be said at the outset that 
there is little or no noticeable resemblance between “11258 and 125 
beyond the bare fact that the letter 125 forms an element in “11258. 

1 AusfUhrliches Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache (Leipzig, 1866), II, 81 f. 

3 Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages (Cambridge University Press, 1890), 
p. 118. 

• Cf. Boettcher, op. cit., II, 79, note. 

« Prolegomena (Leipzig, 1886), p. 44, note. 

• ZDMG, XXXII, 100 f. 

• Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache (Leipzig, 1879), p. 133. 

1 Elements of Hebrew (Scribner, 1906), p. 63. 

1 “The Origin of the nota relationis in Hebrew,” Hebraica , VI (1890), 296f. 

9 Vergleichende Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen (Berlin, 1898), p. 77. 

u Ibid. (BerUn, 1908), } 109 g and 0. 
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This alone might seem to preclude the possibility of finding a com¬ 
mon origin for both by any other than artificial combinations. How¬ 
ever, it is a fact well known to linguistic science that words are often 
mutilated and disfigured beyond immediate recognition in the course 
of their history. Assuming then the priority of “TOR, there may, 
after all, be no a priori reason why ID should not be a mere remnant 
of the earlier complete form, though such a radical change in the 
physiognomy of a word would certainly represent about the utmost 
limit in the process of phonetic decay. But similar changes have 
actually occurred in other languages. We can hardly recognize 
the Low Latin aetaiicum in the English word “age,” nor the Latin 
demonstrative tile in the enclitical l of the Roumanian homul {homo 
iUe), yet they belong etymologically together. However, such 
phenomena do not warrant the assumption that the same thing has 
happened with "TOR, for the reason that VO meets us simultaneously 
with “TOR, already in the earlier stages of the language, whereas the 
examples referred to above represent the result of a long process of 
decay, the shorter forms not being found side by side with the full 
and unimpaired originals. We are, of course, well aware that VO is 
employed much more extensively in the later literature than in the 
earlier. But the fact remains that it is also found, though with less 
frequency, in the earlier writings, e.g., in the song of Deborah, which 
is by many regarded as the oldest monument of biblical Hebrew. 
Nor need we doubt that the pronominal VO is contained as an 
element in such compound names as bRIZfarTO (Gen. 4:18), nbtfVTO 
(Gen. 5:21),and bRlDTO (Exod. 6:21); perhaps also in D31D2 (Gen. 
6:3). These facts are very troublesome for the theory of common 
origin. 

8. Moreover, a glance at the corresponding forms in other Semitic 
languages clearly shows that VO is etymologically independent of 
"TOR. It is now generally agreed that all undoubted Semitic rela¬ 
tives 1 (originally demonstratives) are traceable to the two demon¬ 
strative roots ta and da, the “lisped dentals forming part of the 
‘ protosemitic’ stock of sounds preserved in Arabic alone.”* From 
da are derived the Ethiopic Tf, Syriac *, Aramaic , and the Arabic 

1 "TOR is not Included here. 

* Wright. Comparative Grammar , p. 55. 
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3 in ^ jJI ; while ta (the t passing into $ according to the well- 
known law of phonetics) is the original of the Assyrian §a, the 
Phoenician 123(1238), and the Hebrew 123. This theory, while avoid¬ 
ing all precarious combinations, which must arise from every attempt 
to connect 123 with “11238, has the merit of assigning to the Hebrew 123 
a natural and fitting place in Semitic in accordance with well- 
established phonetic laws. 

9. But let us now examine the various views of a common pro¬ 
nominal origin more in detail. First, those which assign the priority 
to “11238. Since Olshausen contents himself with the bare state¬ 
ment that 123 is the shortened form of 11238 without attempting any 
explanation of the shorter form, 1 we shall first take up the theory 
of Ewald. The ground-form, says this scholar, is bl238. Boettcher 
rightly objected that this form was “ artificially constructed.” This 
hypothetical bl238 springs, in fact, from the determination to bridge 
over, at all hazards, the gulf between 123 and “11238. Doubtless no 
scholar would ever have thought of resorting to such a desperate 
expedient, if the common pronominal origin of the two particles 
were not a foregone conclusion. But assuming bl238 to have been 
the parent both of 1C and of “11238, it would be rather singular, to 
say the least, that the supposed original should exhibit such diametri¬ 
cally opposite tendencies in its development. On the one hand, the 
b hardens into 1, and the entire form in this new shape steadily 
and stubbornly maintains its independent existence throughout the 
entire period of the language. On the other, the initial 8 disappears 
entirely, b disappears through assimilation, and the remaining 
fragment leans on the following word for support. We contend 
that this militates against all the laws of language. How can we 
conceive this twofold process going on at the same time and leading 
in exactly opposite directions ? If the assumed bl238 showed a pro¬ 
pensity to surrender its independence and, by the rejection of 8 
and the assimilation of b, become a proclitic of the succeeding word, 
the origin of “11238 from the same bl238 and its steadfast continuance 
beside the shorter form become inexplicable. 

10. As for the b in bl238, this is gratuitously assumed by Ewald 
in order to find, what he thought, an adequate explanation for the 

» Lehrbuch der hebr . Sprache , p. 439. 
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daghesh forte after • . Ewald starts out from the theory that the 

daghesh necessarily implies the assimilation of a preceding letter, 
but this view is without foundation, as Sperling correctly objects, 
the daghesh being frequently found where assimilation is out of the 
question. The daghesh after 1 consecutive, in PTEQ, PR33, and 
very likely also in such combinations as Pff"Pna, WfrTT?, '•jbTR? 
are cases in point. The sharpening here takes place in order to 
strengthen the preceding vowel. I say “very likely also” with 
reference to the daghesh after • TTE . It is true that Wright, 1 follow¬ 
ing Boettcher, thinks that an easy explanation for the daghesh is 
here found in the fact that PTC) goes back to an original mant , which, 
passing successively through the intermediate stages of matt, mat , 
math , mah (PTE), finally assumed the form with an open syllable 
arm). But the very existence of the final form PR2 with a quiescent 
PI is fatal to the foregoing explanation of the daghesh. If the develop¬ 
ment of the original mant had not proceeded beyond math or mah 
(PH2), in other words, if it had stopped at a point where the 
form still represented a closed syllable, the following daghesh might 
easily be explained on the principle of assimilation. But it went 
one degree farther, so that the original consonantal ending wore 
away entirely. Consequently the daghesh in the following word 
must be explained on other grounds than assimilation. There can 
be no doubt that the daghesh is intended to strengthen and preserve 
the preceding vowel. Nor can the daghesh after the Hebrew article 
be urged in favor of EwakTs view with respect to the doubling after 
• ui. The once prevalent idea that the Hebrew article -PI involves 
the assimilation of b, making the original bn identical with the 

O s' O' 

Arabic Jjft , J!, cannot be upheld. Barth has conclusively shown 
that the Hebrew article corresponds to the Arabic lift .* At all events, 
there is no inherent necessity for assuming the assimilation of b 
or any other letter to account for the daghesh forte as in -ID. Thus 
Ewald’s whole theory, besides being extremely labored and artificial 
in itself, is also deprived of this imaginary support, and the probability 
of its correctness is reduced to a minimum. 

11. Passing on to Boettcher’s theory, we do not see that it carries 
us any farther toward a satisfactory solution of the difficulties con- 

i Comparative Grammar, p. 124. a AJSL, XIII (1896), 1 f. 
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nected with 123 and “1138 than the view of Ewald. As is well known, 
Boettcher assumes an original blZ3, a by-form of bn, which, by the 
accession of a prosthetic 8 and the hardening of b into "1, resulted in 
11238, while at the same time the assumed b gave, as before, a con¬ 
venient explanation for the daghesh as in • 123. But the principal 
objection against Ewald's theory also applies here. If the original 
was bl23 , it is not easy to understand how on the one hand the form 
should tend to grow and strive after independence by taking on the 
X and hardening its b into 1, while on the other hand it should so 
weaken as to become a feeble proclitic of the following word. This 
bl23 owes its origin to nothing else than the fiat of its author, who 
postulated it as an open-sesame in the effort to derive 123 and "11238 
from a common source. There is nothing that corresponds with 
bl23 in any Semitic tongue. A posteriori Boettcher looks around 
and finds an abundant variety of “proofs” for the correctness of his 
view. Foremost among these is the fact that the spiritus asper ( h ) 
and s (sh) are found in some instances to correspond in Semitic. 
Boettcher calls attention to such forms as roPlblZ3 and ronbn, 
bbStt and bbSP!; also to similar phenomena in Indo-European, 
e.g., iXkopai and salio, &Xs and sal. But apart from the fact that 
in so doipg he is plainly begging the question, there is no undoubted 
instance of such interchange between PI apd 123 in Hebrew, the fQnbl23 
being a shafel-formation borrowed from the Aramaic. 1 As for the 
H and 123 of the causative stems, there is as yet no consensus of opinion 
among Semitic scholars as regards the mutual relation of these 
formations. Some of the most noted Semitists either leave the 
matter of their original identity an open question or deny that 
such identity ever existed. Zimmem, for example, says with refer¬ 
ence to saqtala and haqtala that it is impossible to decide whether 
we have here “two originally separate formations,” 2 or whether 
haqtala is a descendant of saqtala by phonetic change. Brockel- 
mann, on the other hand, declares that the prefixes § a, ha, and *a 
cannot be traced to a single ground-form, whence it must be assumed 
that they existed side by side in protosemitic. 8 Wright, however, it 

1 Cf. Gesenius, Handw&rterbuch, also Kttnig, Lehrgeb. der hebr. Sprache , II, 404. 

* Von Haua au« verechiedene Bildungen; cf. V ergleiehende Grammatik der eemit. 
Sprachen, p. 88. 

* Ibid., pp. 520 f. 
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is only fair to add, holds that s and h in these stems were originally 
identical, 3 having changed into A. 1 Thus the theory of Boettcher 
is seen to rest on a very slender foundation, so far as this interchange 
of H and TD is concerned. 

12. But there are other difficulties besetting the Boettcher 
theory besides those of phonetics. If bn is only a by-form of btfj ,* 
it is not easy to explain why such a by-form should come into exist¬ 
ence at all. Why should not the original blD, abbreviated into *123, 
have sufficed, especially within the same language ? Such a duality 
of forms is unparalleled within the range of Semitic demonstratives. 
The Assyrian has §a as a demonstrative relative, but not a trace of a 
corresponding form with A. It also has § u, but not a coexistent by¬ 
form h u. Assuming then that bw was the primary form, we should 
expect to find it employed (in its abbreviated form) as the Hebrew 
article, and the more so, since, as already stated, there is no inter¬ 
change between W and H in Hebrew. Again, if the two forms spring 
from a single stock, we should naturally expect to find some trace 
of agreement in grammatical usage. But such agreement is nowhere 
to be found. ID is never used as an article, while PI performs almost 
exclusively that function, 8 a fact that stands in glaring contrast with 
the analogy of the causative verbal stems in ID and PI, which have 
practically the same significance. 

13. “Die Form "V»DK,” says Boettcher, “hat sich erst mit der 
Sonderstellung von blD erhartet.” 4 This is the way in which Boett¬ 
cher conceives the transition from the shorter to the longer form. 
bw with a change of the original vowel is supposed to represent 
the intermediate stage in the evolution toward TiDK. Thus both 
the daghesh after *1D (before the Sonderstellung) and the - in 
were accounted for—but on the impossible assumption that the 
same particle simultaneously detached itself from and attached itself 
to the succeeding word. 6 

1 Comparative Grammar, pp. 204 f. 

* Boettcher calls a by-form of bn • but taking their original unity for granted, 
the reverse of this is the true relation, b^j being the earlier form. 

• In a few sporadic instances the Hebrew article, originally a demonstrative, is used 
as a relative. 

* AuefQhrl. Lehr buck., etc., I, 153. 

• There Is. of course, a form btD • but this, being modeled on the analogy of the 
Aramaic b*H. has no connection with’Boettcher's 
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14. Also the supposition that the K is merely prosthetic is open 
to criticism. The Aleph prostheticon is employed to “lighten the 
pronunciation of an unpleasant combination of consonants” (Wright). 
In other words, the prosthetic vowel is used on grounds of euphony. 
We find it in such words as begin with two consonants, the 
first of which is vowelless, e.g., yTW for 5*HT; bilSHK for 
Man. So also in Arabic, Syriac, and biblical Aramaic. There 
are also numerous analogies in modern languages; cf. in English 
special and especial , state and estate; the English stomach and the 
French estomac , spirit and esprit; the German sklave and the French 
esdave. Also the Greek x^s and ixOis, hcnraipa) and cncaipu 
exemplify the same principle. In all cases, it will be seen, the pre¬ 
fixing of an initial vowel springs from grounds of euphony, the words 
beginning with two consonants in immediate juxtaposition. But no 
such grounds for the addition of an initial vowel exist in the case 
under consideration. A word so easily pronounced and so frequently 
used as would be the case with the bl23 in question would hardly 
burden itself with a wholly superfluous prosthetic H, especially 
since the whole tendency of language in the case of frequently used 
particles is rather toward abbreviation than extension. 

15. We now come to consider the opposite theory. May not 
1TDK be a Weiterbildung of 123 without assuming either an blZ3K or a 
bl23 as the ground-form ? This is, as remarked, the view of Sperling, 
which he elaborates with much labor and skill. While Sperling is 
unquestionably right in vindicating for the particle 123 an original 
place in Semitic, he is on very uncertain ground, when he contends that 
the original form was 123. The corresponding Assyrian form §a, 
from which the Hebrew particle cannot be etymologically separated, 
makes this view extremely improbable, to say the least. 1 Kraetzsch- 
mar already called attention to the fact that the Assyrian §a had 
originally a long vowel, being written §a-a in the syllabaries, though 
when employed for literary purposes in the inscriptions it invariably 
appears as § & . 2 It is to be noted, however, that the long form § a-a 
occurs frequently in the Amaraa Tablets. In Hebrew the long vowel 
is found in P1FIOT3 (Judg. 6:17), more frequently, however, -123 with 

1 Kttnig thinks that the Hebrew may have occupied a Sonderstellung with reference to 
da; cf. Lehrgeb., II, 323. 

* BA, I. 382. 
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the shortening of the vowel and the compensative daghesh. This also 
favors an original long vowel. But the commonest forms of our par¬ 
ticle are • TD and 1C , even ID being found. This has led some scholars 
to believe that — must have been the original vowel. But besides 
the fact, already referred to, that the Assyrian §a-a and §a stand 
directly opposed to this view, the change from a to e is quite common 
in Hebrew, and, therefore, the transition from §a to §e constitutes 
no such difficulty as, for instance, Konig supposes. 1 We need only 
refer to the - of the article before the gutturals H, 2, and H; or 
to TT2 instead of PHC, which is found not only before gutturals 
(rTTDJTPD , "’nKTHTip , etc.), but before other consonants as well, 
e.g., ran mrb? (Isa. 1:5), "'TTb TV2 (Jer. 11:15), rri'TD^b Pffl for 
"bTTC , and numerous other instances. 2 The same change is found 
in verbal and nominal forms. Cf. TFlbKTD with DnbKTD, and the 
segholate forms y^K, 193, *pp, originally pronounced y^K, "[SS, 
7P-> as is plainly seen not only from the corresponding Arabic forms 

O f> V S 0 X 

ij6j\ , , but also from the Hebrew forms with the suffix 

TPR, etc. Cf. also the pausal forms y?K , “BS , *pJJ. That the 
a in ID should be weakened into 8 and even into mere $ewa (cf. DHlD 
[Eccles. 3:18], corresponding to the Syriac ? and the targumic fl) 
is, therefore, quite in accordance with the law of vowel change in 
Hebrew. 

16. In working out his theory, Sperling lays great stress on the 
Phoenician TDK as constituting the connecting link between ID and 
“raK . In this he is followed by Konig, who makes the summary and 
categorical statement that the Phoenician form is “in seiner tat- 
sachlichen Existenz ein Bindeglied zwischen hebr. TD und 1TDK.” 3 
Sperling objects to Ewald's view that it failed to give due recognition 
to this supposed intermediate TDK of the Phoenician. To judge from 
the Poenulus of Plautus, this form seems sometimes to have been 
pronounced in two syllables (asse). Such being the case, Sperling 
argues, one can see no reason for the rejection of the third consonant 
of EwakTs ground-form bTDK , least of all in the shape of 1TDK . One 

1 Lehrgeb II, 323. 

* Cf. Stade, Hebraische Gram mat ik , p. 130. 

• Lehrgeb II, 323. 
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should expect, says Sperling, to find a trace of this final consonant 
in Phoenician. Again, if this 1 was in reality as fleeting as the 
Phoenician form TDK is supposed to prove, one would at least expect 
to find a form similar to the Phoenician in some passage of the 
Hebrew, for it would be singular if "iTDK, in the course of its history, 
should have completely passed over the stage of the Phoenician TDK. 1 

17. While these remarks expose the weakness of Ewald’s theory 
with reference to the intermediate stage of the supposed development 
or rather decay of the assumed original bTDK, the opposite view put 
forward by Sperling himself is beset with similar difficulties. 2 In 
common with Stade, Sperling holds that the Phoenician and the 
Hebrew ran a common course in their earlier history, and that later 
on they branched out into two distinct languages. The form TDK 
was already in existence before the separation took place. The 
Phoenician never developed a fuller form, but the Hebrew completed 
the process by adding a third pronominal element, b, thus closing 
the open syllable in TDK. It is more probable, according to Sperling, 
that the Hebrew should have made this addition to a form that 
was growing from TD than that the Phoenician should have cast off 
the b of the assumed original bTDK. But this theory does not help 
us in the least. The stubborn fact remains that only two forms 
appear in Hebrew literature with the missing link still to be found. 
Whether we accept, with Ewald, the theory of decay from bTDK to TD, 
or, with Sperling, that of growth from TD to bTDK, in either case we 
have only the beginning and end of the process with a yawning gulf 
between. If TDK is the immediate precursor of bTDK or "ITDK, we 
must expect to find some vestige of it in Hebrew. Granting the 
correctness of this view, the language has preserved examples of the 
earliest and of the latest form. Why not also of the intermediate 
form, if such development actually took place ? Or are we to sup¬ 
pose that as soon as the Hebrew set out on its independent course of 
development the TDK straightway leaped into an b'vDK or “1TDK with¬ 
out revealing a trace of its former existence ? Thus it will be seen 
that Sperling's objection against Ewald's view applies equally to his 
own. If Ewald's bTDK passes into TD without giving due weight to 

1 Die “ nota relationia " »m Hebr., p. 19. 

3 It must always be borne in mind that Sperling starts with XO as the original form. 
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TDK, Sperling’s ID passes at a bound into (T)bTDK, since the TDK is 
absent when the theory is most sorely in need of it. 1 

18. The theory of Sperling is found wanting, finally, also in the 
last stage of the proposed development. The 1 which is added to 
the TDK is not a pronominal element in any Semitic language. 
Sperling frankly confesses that it “ admits of no immediate explana¬ 
tion” (“eine unmittelbare Erkldrung nicht ziddsst”). 2 To save the 
theory, therefore, he is obliged to resort to the expedient of an original 
b, thus arriving at the form bTDK, from which Ewald sets out. In 
support of this b, Sperling appeals to the interchange of b and 1 
in Semitic, e.g., *HK and *lbK in biblical Aramaic; rYTiTQ and 
nib ra in Hebrew. Now we might render any further discussion 
of this matter unnecessary by simply pointing to the futility of 
referring to this possible interchange of b and “T at all, if, as we 
believe we have shown, the unfinished form TDK, to which b is 
attached, never existed in Hebrew. But granting, for argument’s 
sake, that the supposed intermediate form TDK actually existed and 
that the b was attached to it as a third pronominal element, we 
again have a right to demand that the latter show some trace of its 
existence. Strictly speaking, the coexistence, within the same lan¬ 
guage, of two forms of a word, one with b, the other with “T, so far 
from supporting Sperling’s view, rather militates against it. It 
shows plainly that the same word may exist under two forms without 
the disappearance of the one or the other. Now if there ever had 
been such a form as bTDK, we might reasonably expect it to have 
maintained its existence, even though a by-form “HDK should have 
sprung up alongside it. Why not bTDK and 1TDK as well as ^bK 
and *PK ? Again, b being a genuine pronominal element in Semitic, 
the bTDK would doubtless have shown considerable tenacity of life. 

1 The Phoenician tDK has been variously explained. Kraetzschmar sees in tDK 
nothing but an extension of tD by the addition of the demonstrative element K . analogous 
to the Assyrian a k 1 for k 1. Hommel regards it as a by-form of tD due to the transposi¬ 
tion (Umspr ingen ) of the vowel, analogous to 3$ as compared with the Arabic ; 

and . cf. and Assyrian 1& (cf. BA, 1,381). Perhaps it is best, with Delitzsch, to 
combine the Phoenician |DK with the Assyrian a 3 & u, a 3 3 a, which, though used pre¬ 
dominantly as a conjunction, is also employed as a relative, like 3 a ( Proll ., p. 44; A*$y- 
riachea HandvoSrterbuch, pp. 151 f.). The fact that a 3 3 u is sometimes accompanied by 3 a 
(a 3 3 u 3 a) is not, as Kraetzschmar thinks, an insuperable objection. Redundancies of 
this kind are not uncommon; cf. iryi tt In Hebrew. 

1 Op. cit., p. 20. 
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Instead of disappearing altogether, it would seem to me, on the con¬ 
trary, that it would maintain its ground as the predominating form 
with the possibility of "nTK as a by-form. It is not conceivable 
that this b should have been so transitory and short-lived that it 
was driven completely from the field the moment it came into exist¬ 
ence. The possible objection that b*u3K might have flourished in 
the early pre-literary period and have already yielded its position, 
when the first written memorials appear, is obviated by the fact that 
the literature has preserved the still older (according to the theory) 
123 in spite of later (hypothetical) developments. We repeat, there¬ 
fore, that we have a right to demand, if the theory is to hold water, 
that blDK as the nearest ancestor of "11Z3K show some sign of its 
existence. To sum up, the theory of Sperling necessitates a leap 
at every stage along the line. Instead of natural growth and sequence 
from the earliest to the latest form, we have four forms, 123, 123K, bl23», 
and ")123K, the two middle ones imaginary and hypothetical, and each 
of the four disconnected from its neighbor, so far as may be ascer¬ 
tained from the existing records. 

c) THE SUBSTANTIVE ORIGIN OF Tu3H 

19. If, therefore, the theory of the pronominal origin of 1123K 
and its etymological kinship with 123 must be abandoned, we are com¬ 
pelled to locate the particle among the substantives. This view, 
together with its principal representatives, has already been men¬ 
tioned at the beginning of this dissertation. What may be said 
in its favor ? 

20. Before looking around for analogies from other languages, 

let us see if the Hebrew itself lends any countenance to this theory 
of 1123K. I think that an unprejudiced examination of not a few 
Old Testament passages will show conclusively that the use of ^123K 
differs in some respects so widely and fundamentally from that of any 
undoubted Semitic demonstrative as to render the view of its nominal 
origin almost unassailable. I have reference especially to those 
passages in which "nDK without an antecedent is employed in the 
sense of “where” or “whither,” as the case may be. Cf. Judg. 
5:27, TTO5 bS3 DC 'TO “where he bowed, there he fell 

down overpowered”; Ruth 1:16, "pbt< 'D'bri “iTDitSL, “where thou 
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lodgest, I will lodge”; vs. 17, rfflBK -TVR2F1 TSSa, “where thou 
diest, I will die”; Judg. 17:8, 9; I Sam. 23:13; II Kings 8:1; 
Job 39:30; Exod. 32:34, !|b *Tna*p®« b« D5PI “n3, “lead 
this people whither I have spoken unto thiee”; Ruth 1:16, ^ '3 
“bs "5bn “for whither thou goest I shall go”; II Sam. 15:20, 
^bin *3« TTMJ b? Tjbin "Ml, “I am going whither I am going”; 
I Kings'8:12' 5T*TW "I125« *55 HiPT, “Jahwe shall bear thee 

whither I do not know ”; Exod. 5:12, MSEFI "nCSB 13F1 D35b inp, 
“get straw from where you can find it.” 

21. In these passages the substantive origin of “HDK seems to be 
indicated by the construction. This construction is without analogy 
in other Semitic languages. No Semitic relative used absolutely has 
a local signification such as we find here. Konig gets around the 
difficulty by declaring that an antecedent of place is to be supplied in 
cases like the foregoing, that is, when a preposition is immediately 
followed by “11DK. “Wo also sonst eine Proposition vor einem 
Relativum steht, bezieht sich dieselbe auf ein vor dem Relativsatz 
weggelassenes Demonstrativum. Auf einer solchen Ellipse beruht 
“nZJKSl, ubi; es ist da hinter “HDK nicht noch einmal die vor dem 
weggelassenen neutralen Demonstrativum stehende Proposition mit 
dem Personalpronomen gesetzt, also nicht “B “HTMl an dem 
[Punkte], an welchem.” This, however, is not an explanation, but 
an evasion. Konig here boldly imports into the text the local idea 
which it is our business to account for in the language as it lies before 
us. If, as in many other cases, the "VaJK were preceded by an ante¬ 
cedent of place, the demonstrative theory of the particle could be 
upheld, so far as these passages are concerned. This will become 
more apparent presently, when we come to speak of the usage in the 
other Semitic languages. Baumann, to be sure, who strenuously 
defends the demonstrative character of "HDR, finds no difficulty in 
dealing with these passages. He says that in such cases “11D8 has 
become “mehr ein demonstratives Adverb.” 1 In support of this 
view he points to the fact that there are other instances of the 
adverbial use of a demonstrative, e.g., Gen. 38:21, PIT3 Pin VI K'b 
rwnp, “there is no kedesha here (in this [place]).” The use of HTS 
in the sense of hie, “here,” is, of course, quite common. The same 

1 Hebr&iache Relativtdtzc, p. 22. 
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applies to PIT32, hinc , “from here. ,, But this proves only one thing, 
viz., that demonstrative pronouns may assume an adverbial function, 
not, however, that "'ICH is such a demonstrative. To appeal to this 
usage of nra as supporting the demonstrative origin and use of ""HDR 
is simply to beg the question. The fact is that IDKSl is used only 
in a relative and never in a strictly demonstrative sense. PIT2L, on 
the other hand, is never employed in a relative construction. 

22. Again, the vague indefiniteness of “nDK in some of the pas¬ 

sages referred to argues conclusively, it seems to me, against its 
demonstrative character. While HT always points to something 
definite and near at hand (or at least as present to the speaker’s or 
writer’s imagination; cf. II Kings 5:7), never denying its distinctly 
demonstrative nature, “nDK is very often intangibly vague and color¬ 
less, similar to “wherever” or “wheresoever,” etc. Take the pas¬ 
sage Exod. 5:11 quoted above, “get you straw,” “nZJKD. 

Here there is no trace of a demonstrative idea, the Pharaoh plainly 
indicating that he does not know, and does not care, where the 
Israelites may obtain the necessary straw for their brickmaking. 
But what a radical change in the meaning if we were to substitute 
PffD for “TOKO! Yet, according to Baumann’s theory, this substi¬ 
tution ought to occasion little or no difference in sense, inasmuch 
as HT and “TOK are not only supposed to have the same origin, but 
it is further contended that “TOK never forfeits its demonstrative 
character, even though employed exclusively in relative constructions. 

23. Furthermore, a Semitic demonstrative without any anteced¬ 
ent of place is never employed to express the idea of motion toward , 
whither , as is the case with “TOK. We have no such combinations 
as PirbK or nrb?, corresponding to “TOK"bK and “TOK"bj. 

24. Lastly, it will be noticed that in this local use of “TOK the 

adverbial complement (DID, »T£TO, etc.) is easily dispensed with. 
On this head Baumann says: “Bisweilen kommt es vor, dass das 
'Aid mit seiner Proposition ausgelassen wird. Das ist besonders 
da der Fall, wo die gleiche Proposition bereits vor “TOK steht.” 1 
Among the passages cited by him for sake of illustration is Exod. 
5:11, wstin Ian tab !inp, which he renders, “Holt 

euch HOckerling von dort, von wo ihr ihn kriegen konnt.” The 

1 Op. cit ., pp. 36 f. 
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repetition of the von is doubtless supposed to illustrate the matter 
in question. But this is not a strictly accurate translation, since 
the verb fcCS32 is not construed with "32, but with 21 or b. We see, 
therefore, that the retrospective with its preposition can be omitted 
even when the preposition would be different from that preceding 
the “VJ3K. This favors the idea that ""nCfet in itself implies a local 
signification. An exact rendering of this sentence would be: “Holt 
euch Hackerling, von wo ihr ihn finden konnt,” making the entire 
“HCK-clause dependent on 32 } 

In view of the foregoing facts, our conclusion is that “VJ3K is not 
an original demonstrative, but an original noun of place, which in 
many Old Testament passages has preserved traces of its primitive 
sense in being employed as a relative adverb of place. 

25. This view receives further confirmation from a comparison 
with other Semitic languages. Speaking of the adverbial use of 
, Baumann goes on to say: “In ganz analoger Weise wird auch 
das aramaische Relativum Dan. 2:38 gebraucht: "7321 ’’7"^?^ 

KU9K, ‘liberall da, wo Menschen wohnen. ’” 2 But this is by no 
means strictly “analogous” to the passages we have just con¬ 
sidered. Baumann overlooks the fact that the Aramaic "*7 here has 
an antecedent in bsa, and it is this that contains the local idea, 
not the following "’7. Even in English we may render, “in all 
places [everywhere] that men live,” instead of “ where men live.” 
We are now dealing with passages where is employed inde¬ 

pendently, without an antecedent, and yet plainly has a local signi¬ 
fication. To this usage there is absolutely no analogy in biblical 
Aramaic, as there is none in biblical Hebrew in case of HT. It is 
needless to say that there is no Aramaic as the corresponding 
equivalent of the Hebrew “TOSS. There are such expressions as 
“since”; "’7"^?, “until,” donee; "'"IS, “when,” “as soon 
as,” simulatque, as temporal conjunctions, a very easy development 
from an original demonstrative, but nothing answering to the 
absolute adverbial use of "HEK. In Ezra 6:1 occurs the expression 
PJ33F1 . . . . "’7, but only after an antecedent of place, “ the house 
of the archives,” so that the use of "*7 with the following adverbial 

1 The question of syntax will receive full discussion later on. 

3 Op. cit., p. 22. 
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complement presents no difficulty or irregularity. Here also the 
local idea is already expressed in the antecedent. A literal English 
rendering would run as follows: “the house of the archives tfiat the 
treasures were laid up in” The ^ has not lost its demonstrative 
nature. 

26. Passing on to the Syriac, we find that here also the use of 
the demonstrative relative ? offers no parallel to the use of 
under consideration. It is never used in an adverbial sense without 
a nominal or adverbial antecedent, which shows that in itself the 
particle has no local implication. True, the designation of place 
having preceded, it may often be rendered by “where,” “whither/' 
according to our English idiom, but this does not mean that in itself 
it contains this notion. The difference will be apparent, if we com¬ 
pare the Syriac version with some of the passages referred to above: 
Ruth 1:16, ybK "rbn If *2—Syr. ? \L}; Ruth 1:17, “if *2 

TTl^n—Syr. ? * 3 ; Judg. 17:8, *2RT “If *2 “fljb — Syr. 
? (cf. also vs. 9); Ruth 1:16, ^b* fbn “if* b*—Syr. , *41; 
II Sam. 15:20, t|bVl ■'3* “if* b? TjbVt—Syr. i Exod. 5:11, 
“ifHffl—Syr. ? ) ^ 4 ; and so in all passages where 

the texts agree. 

27. The same applies to the Targum. In Judg. 17:8 instead of 
“if *2 we have ^ “0*3; Ruth 1:16, “If* b*—Targ., ^ bsb; 
II Sam. 15:20, -lip* if—Targ., n “in«b , etc. 

28. Even when precedes , it is extremely rare to find 

the in Syriac, though it does occur, e.g., Josh. 1:7, TjbFl “TOSrtSSl 
—Syr. (Targ., b53). This corresponds exactly 

with bsa in biblical Aramaic (cf. the Daniel passage discussed 
above). But the rule is that even here an antecedent of place is 
substituted; cf. the following passages: I Sam. 14:47, "KDK"bS21 
res-;— Syr. ? fcLjl (Targ., V “in* b?2); II Sam. 8:14, “f* b52 
-jbn—Syr. , Judg. 2:15, WS; "If* b52—Syr. , ^ (Targ., 
** “>n« b?2); II Sam. 7:9, rfibn “If* bX2—Syr. (Targ., 

■n in* bxi). 

29. The fact that in all these passages there is either a nominal 
or adverbial antecedent, that the particle ? nowhere stands alone, 
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as is so frequently the case with “flDfct, shows clearly that the latter 
must contain a local idea which is absent from the Syriac demon¬ 
strative. 

30. Coming now to the Arabic, it is well known that the relative 
is never used as an adverb in any sense. This fact deserves 

to be well noted, inasmuch as Baumann bases his conclusions as to 
the character and syntax of largely on the supposed analogy 
between the Hebrew and the Arabic. But singularly enough this 
analogy fails completely, as Baumann is obliged to confess, respect¬ 
ing the local adverbial use of . It is also noteworthy that the 
demonstrative adverbs in Arabic are never employed in the sense of 
“where” or “whither.” Such are Li, Liltf, 0Li, dULi, 
which, according to Reckendorf, are formed on the analogy of the 
demonstratives (3 , f jjb , vjfi, and dUi , l but, true to their 
demonstrative nature, they never can perform the function of a 
relative, “where” or “whither” being expressed by sLIL , an original 
noun. This , again, is frequently dependent on a preposition, 
e.g., \LlaZ, “where” (eig. an wo 2 ); Jl, “to where,” “whither” 

(eig. nach wo 2 ); > “from where ” (eig. von wo 2 ). One cannot 

fail to notice the striking analogy between this mode of expression 
and the Hebrew “llDfcCl, 1108 bfc*, . We have here in Arabic 

the same development that we are vindicating for the Hebrew ^1238. 
Like “VJ38, the Arabic viJL* also appears without a preposition in 
the sense of “where” or “whither.” 

31. Respecting the Assyrian, it is well known that the demonstra¬ 
tive relative § a, when used alone, never has an adverbial meaning. 
Like the corresponding or > it requires an antecedent of place, 
e.g., &lu 5 a aSbu, “the city in which they live,” or more literally, 
“the city that they live [in].” The same applies to the Ethiopic H. 

32. In consideration of these facts, it must be admitted that 11258 
in its adverbial use holds a unique place among Semitic relatives. 
These facts do not receive due recognition by the defenders of the 
demonstrative theory. To me they justify the conclusion that 11258 
must have a different origin from that of the demonstrative relatives 

1 Syntaktische VerhdUniaae des Arabiachen, f 150. 

: Reckendorf, op. cit., f 10. 
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in other dialects. In the passages referred to above we can still 
discern the traces of the substantive origin of our particle. But this, 
of course, is not meant to imply that a sense of its nominal character 
was still alive in the Sprachbeumsstsein of the writers. If such had 
been the case, such combinations as “VJD8 D*ipE, occurring else¬ 
where, could scarcely have arisen. We should not venture to trans¬ 
late "'IDfcGl “in the place where,” as if place still retained its sub¬ 
stantive force. What we contend is that we have here the petrified 
remains, as it were, of an earlier stage of the language, when "VdMfc was 
actually used as and felt to be a noun of place. In the stage repre¬ 
sented by the records of the Old Testament, the “UDtf had already, 
in these passages, become a relative adverb. 

33. If our investigation thus far has made the substantive origin 
of at least highly probable, this probability is heightened almost 
into certainty when we compare with "HDK the Assyrian a § r u, constr. 
a§ar. Kraetzschmar, in the article in Hebraica referred to above, 
has collected a number of passages illustrating the use of aSar: 1 
Taylor, IV, 22-24: munnaribSunu .... aSar ikaSadA 
urassapu ina kakke,* “ their fugitives they killed with their 
weapons where they overtook them”; Taylor, III, 88 f.: aSar 
birk& manafyti i§a §ir aban Sadi uSibma,* u where my 
knees found a resting-place I sat down on the top of the mountain”; 
CH y 2 XXIX, 42: Summa zinniStu Sii aSar erubu . . . ; 
marg ittalaad, “if that woman bear children where she has 
entered”; CH, XX, 48: aSar iddinu, <l where they give”; CH , 
XVII, 8, 9: Summa aSar illiku nemelam la itamar, 
“if he does not meet with success [there] whither he goes”; VR, 
II, 20: TarfcA aSar innabtu raSubat kakkg ASur 
ishupSuma,* “the weapons of ASur overthrew Tirhaka [there] 
whither he had fled”; Asurb. Sm. 125, 61: aSar tallaki ittiki 
lAllik,* “ whither thou goest, I will go with thee”; Asurb. Sm.: 
aSar panuki Saknfl tgbAku an&ku, “I shall go whither 
your face is directed.” Examples of this type are very common; 
further citation is unnecessary. 

34. Comparing this use of a S a r with that of in the examples 

heretofore cited, it will be seen that the only difference is that 

* Hebraica , VI (1890). 296 f. These passages I shall indicate with an asterisk (•). 

* Code of Hammurabi, edition by R. F. Harper. 
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takes a preposition, while aSar does not. Ruth 1:16, 

"Obn, would be exactly the same as a § a r tallakt ittiki 
1 <111 i k but for the preposition bfcjt before *VwDS|. This would seem 
to indicate that has lost its local signification to a greater 

extent, has become more vague and colorless than aSar. How¬ 
ever, I have found several passages in the Amarna Tablets where 
aSar appears in conjunction with a preposition. Cf. anaku 
kadu §abi-ia .... ana pani §abi beli-ia adi aSar 
tilaku, “I together with my troops .... am at the service of 
the troops of my lord, wherever they may go.” 1 Exactly the same 
construction occurs in the following letter. The preposition may be 
omitted (and as a rule is omitted). Cf. a§ar tilaku [ sc . the 
troops] anaku it[tiSunu], “wherever they may go I am with 
them”; 1 anaku kadu .... ana pani §abi bitati adi 
a § a r jifcabu 8 a r r u beli-ia, “I together with .... am at 
the service of the troops wherever the king, my lord, may com¬ 
mand” (Winckler: “ wohin auch befiehlt der Konig, mein Herr”). 3 
ASar is also united with the preposition ina; cf. harr&nu ina 
aSar aSib, “the way to where he dwells.” 4 The ina aSar here 
is equivalent to ina aSri 8 a used elsewhere, e.g., anaku 
arduka in aSri 8a ibaSati, “I am thy servant in the place 
where I am.” 6 It is interesting to note that ina a§ri and ina 
aSar are used in exactly the same constructions; cf. ina a§ri 
anni, “in that place”® and ina aSar Sanim, “in another 
place.” 7 This shows that the dividing line between the strictly 
substantive and the hardened ( erstarrt ) adverbial form of a § r u was 
in process of obliteration. That an adverb should connect itself 
with a preposition is, as is well known, a very common phenomenon. 
Thus the Arabic viJtaL, as already stated, is employed indifferently 
with or without a preposition. Cf. also in Latin hinc and dehinc; 
inde and deinde; in English “hence,” and “from hence”; “whence” 
and “from whence,” etc. Even to the singular aSar Sanim, 
just referred to, where the changeless adverbial aSar is united 
with an attribute, I venture to offer a modern parallel in such 

1 KB, V, 251, 15 t. « Ibid., 46, 26. • Ibid., 179, 11. 

* Op. cit., 214, 34. * Ibid., 238, 4 f. » Ibid., 126, 17. 

* Op. cit., 144. 31. 
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expressions as “everywhere,” “nowhere,” and others, which exhibit 
the same tendencies of language. 

It is plain from the above that the usage of 11238 and aSar 
agrees more closely than has been generally recognized. 

35. We shall now quote some passages in which aSar appears 
with an antecedent, and, in order to present the Hebrew analogy 
vividly to the eye, corresponding passages from the Old Testament 
will be added. 

Shal. 69: adi reS (naru) eni 8a (naru) Diklat aSar 
mu$u 8a me Saknu alik,* “to the source of the Tigris 
where the springs of water are situated I went”; Hebrew (Num. 
20:13): btOW*’ "33 !Q1 ">1Z3K WIE T3 nan, “these are the 
waters of Meriba where 1 the children of Israel contended.” VR y 
VIII, 108ff.: MaS aSar .... i??ur Sam6 la iSakan fcinu* 
[the land] MaS, u where no bird of heaven builds its nest”; Hebrew 
(Ps. 84:4): nTHBX nniD “lO« Plb Ip. THTI IV3 n«2a niBS"D3, 
“Yea, the sparrow hath found a house and the swallow a nest 
for herself where she may lay her young.” And so frequently in 
the sense of “where” both in Assyrian and in Hebrew. Cf. for the 
Hebrew Deut. 1:31; 8:15; I Kings 8:9; Isa. 64:10; Ezek. 47:13; 
Ps. 95:9, and many more passages. 

36. Like a 8 a r, 11238 is also employed in the sense of “ whither.” 
VR , X, 13 f.: ultu Sade bit markitiSu aSar ittanapra- 
5idu,* “from the mountain, his refuge, whither he had fled”; 
Hebrew (I Kings 12:2; II Chron. 10:2): fTO 11238 DTTSOa MTT1, 
“and he was in Egypt, whither he had fled.” 

37. We can trace the affinity between aSar and 11238 a step 
farther. Sometimes the a 8 a r, which in this case has almost lost 
its local coloring and passed into a relative particle pure and simple, 
is so indefinite as to take an * A i d in the form of a noun of place 
with its respective suffix. Thus, instead of the simple aSar in 
the sense of “where,” there occurs aSar....kirib with the 
suffix as the exact equivalent of 8a....inalibbi. This 
shows conclusively that a8ar was well under way to become a 
general relative particle, the only reason why it did not reach this 
stage being, as Kraetzschmar says, the fact that it never ceased to be 

1 Not “ because.” as the English versions render. Vulg. ubi jurgati sunt. 
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a noun of place. To illustrate: Ina bid&ti erub Bitriduti 
3a Sinach£-erba 8arrfiti 6puSu ina libbiSu aSar 
A8ur-ah6-iddina abu banfia kiribSu aldu. 1 In this 
passage, the a 3 a r . ... kiribSu has precisely the same meaning 
as 3 a *. . . . ina libbiSu, showing very plainly to what extent 
the local signification of aSar was fading away. Besides, who can 
fail to notice in this construction of aSar with the following 
resumptive k i r i b § u a striking and unquestionable analogy to the 
Hebrew “VJ3S with the complementary i2Pp3 ? 

38. Winckler, in his edition of the Amama Letters, holds that 
in some instances aSar is used interchangeably with Sa, even 
where no local idea is involved; in other words, that a8ar has lost 
its original meaning altogether. It is not necessary to cite all the 
passages he refers to in the glossary under this head, since they are 
all of one character. Two will suffice: KAR. KAR pi. 8a b u r a § u 
. . . . aSar abi-i-ka ma Mi-im-mu-u-ri-a i-ti-ri-iS, 
“Bilder aus Gold .... habe ich von deinem Vater M. verlangt”; 2 
fcura§u ma-a-at-ta aSar abi-i [ka-i-t i-r i-] i3, “von 
deinem Vater habe ich verlangt viel Gold.”* The supposed identity 
between a8ar and 8a is not brought out by the translation von . 
But Winckler must assume that a 8 a r is here used like 8 a as the 
sign of the genitive, viz., “much gold, that of thy father/’ But 
this view is hardly correct. More commonly the verb e r e 8 u, with 
which the a 8 a r is construed, appears with the preposition ana, e.g., 
ana a^i-ia bura§i ma-a-at-ta e-te-ri-iS, “ichverlangte 
von meinem Bruder viel Gold”; 4 mi-ri-iS-ta ma 8a ana abi- 
ka i-ri-Su, “den Wunsch, den ich an deinen Vater stellte” 5 (with 
the figura etymologica ). The use of ana, as the translation of the 
last example indicates, shows that the wish or request expressed in 
e r e 8 u is conceived as being addressed to or directed toward someone 
(cf. the German, “jemand anflehen, angehen,” French, “demander 
d” etc.). And since aSar interchanges with ana in connection 
with this verb, I should assign to it the sense of to or toward , thus 
allowing it to retain a local notion. I would add that Winckler’s 

1 Hebraica, July, 1890. 4 Ibid., 17, 34. 

* KB, V, 23. 19 f. • Ibid., 35, 11 t. 

Op. cit., 21, 50 Rev. 
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view is also rejected by Boehl, though the latter offers no explana¬ 
tion for this singular use of a § a r . l 

39. The preceding discussion has, it is hoped, made two things 
clear: first, that cannot be classed with the ordinary Semitic 
relativp, and, secondly, that the Assyrian a§ar quite closely cor¬ 
responds with it in its adverbial use. Our conclusion, therefore, 
is that ""‘©a* not only lost its substantive force by becoming a rela¬ 
tive adverb, but developed into a broad and general nota relationis , 
a mere medium of relation, 2 sometimes untranslatable, as we shall 
see, except by periphrasis. 

40. The obvious objection to this is, of course, the singular and 

isolated position of Hebrew in Semitic as regards the relative, since 
in the other Semitic dialects a demonstrative performs this function. 
I recognize the force of this objection. However, the difficulties 
attending every attempt at locating *)©K among the demonstratives 
are insurmountable, etymologically as well as syntactically , as we 
shall see later on. The history of a § r u in Assyrian shows a develop¬ 
ment in the direction of the Hebrew TJ38. Why should not this 
development have been carried a step farther in Hebrew, until ")©K 
had worn away into a vague relative particle ? Even oriental lan¬ 
guages are not absolutely stationary. Development there is in every 
living language. At all events, rather than have recourse to the 
wild and baseless etymologies referred to in order to force into 
one mold with Semitic demonstratives, rather, too, than insist on 
the demonstrative character of ")©8, while leaving the matter of 
etymology in suspenso , s I prefer to believe, for reasons already 
stated, that in the present instance the Hebrew language pursued 
an independent course in expressing the relative idea, a course, 
however, already far under way, though not carried to completion, 
in the Assyrian. Nevertheless, Ge8enius , grammar, following 
Baumann, says that ist weder als Relativpronomen . . . . 

noch als blosse nota relationis y sondern als urspriingliches Demon- 
strativpronomen zu betrachten.” And in proof of this statement 

1 Die Sprache der Amarnabriefe, f 17. 

9 This designation is not always adequate. The fact that the retrospective com¬ 
plement is often omitted indicates that the particle showed a tendency to assume a more 
or less definite pronominal function. 

* Gesenius-Kautzsch. f 138. note 1. 
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it is added in a note: “Zu dieser Annahme notigt ebensowohl die 
analogie des arabischen alladi, welches (wie Hebr. nT^H) 

deutlich Demonstrativpronomen, wie der Gebrauch von HT und 
*11 als Relativpronomen. ” 1 Suppose a grammarian should maintain 
that, because the original demonstrative “that” is used relatively 
in English, the relative “who” must also be a demonstrative, or 
that since the German uses der , die y das t originally demonstratives, 
as relatives, welcher , welche, welches (or vulgarly wo) must also be 
demonstratives, would it not be a palpably erroneous conclusion? 
And so it is when we reason from a 11 a d i or HT to "HDR. The 
argument is valueless, because it rests on the assumption of the 
invariable uniformity and immutable fixedness of Semitic grammar. 
That even a Semitic language may exhibit peculiarities unknown 
to sister-dialects is seen, for instance, in the waw consecutive of the 
Hebrew and Moabite, of which there is no trace in Assyrian and 
other languages. 

41. Before leaving this part of our discussion, I cannot refrain 
from calling attention to numerous analogies from other fields. 
These, while not proving the correctness of our theory of , will, 
at least, abundantly show that we are not trying to defend an unparal¬ 
leled grammatical phenomenon. Indeed, it is surprising to note 
that in various and, in part, widely divergent languages the same 
tendencies were at work as those underlying the development of 
niz?8, such as we conceive it to have been. Thus we are told that 
in Chinese the word sd } originally a noun of place, is employed as a 

relative. The Persian , “wo des Orts,” was originally used like 

the common relative tS*. 2 But the nearest approach to the Hebrew 
✓ 

“1108, though still more specific, is the wo of the provincial dialects 
of Southern Germany, which in colloquial language is employed 
almost exclusively as a general relative particle, e.g., “der Mann, 
wo ”; “die Frau, wo”; “das Kind, wo” Like the Hebrew "11258, 
this wo is of course incapable of inflection; and though the Sprach - 
gefilhl instinctively distinguishes between the nominative and 
accusative cases (cf. “Der Freund, wo mich besuchte,” and “der 
Freund, wo ich besuchte”), it serves, as a rule, merely as a connective 

‘ Gesenius-Kautzsch, f 138. 

* Cf. Kraetzschmar. Htbraica, July, 1890. 
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between the principal and subordinate clauses, the precise syn¬ 
tactic relation being indicated by a retrospective in the clause 
which wo introduces; cf. “der Mann, wo seine Frau gestorben ist” 
(Hebr. irVXH "lIDJSt); “der Mann, wo das Haus ihm abgebrannt ist” 
(Hebr. *ib . . . . "VIEIS); “der Baum, wo ich dir verboten habe von 
ihm zu essen” (Hebr. .... 11 wo sein Same drin ist” 

(Hebr. *13 *nE8). Even in polite language, the German uses wo 
compounded with a preposition instead of the ordinary relative with 
its preposition, though with certain restrictions; cf. worin for in wel - 
chem , in welcher; wovon for von welchem , welcher; womit for mil welchem , 
welcher (used instrumentally). Very suggestive, too, are the ad¬ 
verbial expressions in German in such phrases as “wo er Aingegangen 
ist,” or wo er Aergekommen ist,” which are quite parallel to the 
Hebrew PM® .... lEK and D1SD .... It is true that 

r r v r • v 

the Hebrew idiom cannot in all cases be duplicated in German. 
The German has nothing to correspond with DID .... *UZjx, for 
the reason that wo, though requiring a complement (except as nomina¬ 
tive or accusative) when employed as a general relative particle, has 
so far retained its primary sense, when used as a relative adverb, 
that it does not admit of a complementary adjunct. The Hebrew 
arm DTO-iEK riVim -pia-ba could not be rendered “das 
ganze Land Havilah, wo Gold dort ist,” in strict correspondence with 
the Hebrew, but simply il wo Gold ist.” In other words, the Hebrew 
"11D8 is more indefinite than the German wo. 

42. A similar, though more limited, use of the relative adverb 
for the relative pronoun is also found in English; cf. “wherein,” 
“whereon,” “whereby,” “wherewith,” etc. And, although at 
present obsolete, this use of the adverb is found even when the latter 
refers to a personal antecedent; cf. “Edward’s seven sons, whereof 
thyself art one” (Shak., Rich. II, I, 2). 

43. The same phenomenon is observable in French, where the 
adverb oil likewise encroaches upon the territory of the relative: 
“C’est une chose oil je te r^duirai” (Moli^re, Uavare, Act I, scene 
iv). OH is very often equivalent to dans , a , sur, etc., plus a relative 
pronoun. 

44. Also the Latin ubi sometimes loses its local meaning entirely 
and does the duty of a relative, as may be seen from the following 
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examples: Huiusmodi mi res semper comminiscere , ubi me excamifices , 
“ You are always devising things of this kind, with which [ubi=quibus\ 
to torture me”; 1 neque nobis adhuc praeter te quisquam fuit, ubi 
nostrum ius contra illos obtineremus; 2 in this sentence, ubi refers to a 
person and is equivalent to with whom* quia suppeditat nobis ubi 
et animus ex hoc forensi strepitu refidatur , “because he furnishes 
[that] with which,” etc., 4 ubi being equivalent to quo instrumental. 

45. These examples from various languages will suffice to show 
to what extent a relative adverb of place, forfeiting its local meaning, 
has tended to assume pronominal functions, or to fade away into 
what is hardly more than a medium of relation. As remarked, 
therefore, the development and use of "USS in Hebrew represents 
but one of many kindred phenomena in the history of language. 

B. THE SYNTACTIC RELATION OF TJ3S 
a) criticism of baumann's theory 

46. The substantive origin of “VJ38 is of vital importance in 
determining the syntactic position of the particle. I trust that the 
conclusions arrived at with reference to the origin of will receive 
fuller confirmation in the following pages, in which we shall discuss 
the syntax. The latter, as I hope to show, substantiates the etymo¬ 
logical theory defended in the first part of this treatise. In the 
nature of the case, the following syntactic discussion will be largely 
a polemic against the view of Boettcher, Baumann, and (after them) 
the standard grammar of Gesenius-Kautzsch. Baumann being 
the chief representative of the demonstrative theory (both as to 
origin and as to syntax), we may fitly begin by setting forth his 
views. 

47. Baumann firmly and steadfastly maintains that "NCR intro¬ 
ducing relative clauses belongs logically and syntactically not to 
the relative clause, but to the principal proposition. There is no 
subordination, but only co-ordination, no hypotaxis, but only 
parataxis. If a relative clause has an antecedent, the 11DK belongs 

1 Terence HeatUonlimoroumeno # 813. 

1 Cicero Pro P. Quinetio oratio 34. 

* Here, perhaps, a trace of local meaning is still discernible. 

4 Cicero Pro Archia. 
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to this antecedent as an appositional demonstrative. “ 11238 ist 
weiter nichts, als eine den Attributivsatz einleitende demonstrative 
Apposition zum Hauptwort.” 1 Or: ‘‘Das hebraische Relativum 
ist eine den Relativsatz einleitende demonstrative Apposition zum 
Beziehungswort und verbindet die folgende Aussage mit demselben 
als etwas von ihm Auszusagendes.” 2 If the relative clause has no 
antecedent ( selbst&ndiger Relativsatz), 11258, according to Baumann, 
is used substantively in the sense of jener (der), jene (die), jenes 
(das), solcher (der), etc.,* and has no syntactic connection with the 
relative clause. Syntactically, it belongs to the main sentence, of 
which it may be subject or object, or it may depend on a preposition, 
or on a regens of a nominal nature, in which case 11238 is virtually a 
genitive. 4 The point that Baumann insists on here is that the 
substantive use of 11238 does not involve the ellipsis of a demon¬ 
strative like the absolute use of qui for (is) qui, since 11238 is itself 
a simple demonstrative, and if there is anything to be supplied, it 
is rather the relative according to our notions. As just remarked, 
11238 in such sentences is equivalent to is, ille (qui), and not (is), 
(ille) qui. 

48. Consistently with this view of the syntactic position of 11238 
Baumann explains the Juli . In dependent clauses, that is, such as 
have an antecedent, the retrospective does not point back to 11238, 
but resumes the antecedent, while in independent clauses, in which 
11238 is used substantively, the retrospective, of course, must refer 
to this. The following examples with Baumann’s rendering will 
illustrate the foregoing: Jer. 28:9, HIPP *inbl23 11238 81MH, “der 
Prophet, der, Jahwe hat ihn gesandt”; Num. 17:20, 11238 12T8H 
iSIIQK, “der Mann, jener, ich werde ihn erwahlen”; Deut. 
28:49,’ iD123*b TTSmnA 11238 -fa, “ein Volk, ein solches, du ver- 
stehst seine Sprache nicht.” 6 Deut. 27:26, ffp^atb 11238 1*118 
n&n-niinn "'ISWTS, “ verflucht sei derjenige, welcher den Inhalt 
dieses Gesetzes nicht in Kraft treten lasst.” Here we have the 
independent use of 11238. Baumann’s rendering in this instance, 
being freer, does not indicate clearly the syntactic relation of 

1 Relativist**, p. 20. 

* Ibid., p. 30. 

» Ibid., p. 20. 


« Ibid., pp. 21 f. 
‘ Ibid., pp. 14 f. 
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. But the comment which he adds makes this sufficiently plain. 
He says: “Hier konnte man versucht sein, fur das gram- 
matische Subjekt des Relativsatzes zu halten, doch auch im vorlie- 
genden Falle gilt: Es steht “VvDS absolut [i.e., unconnected, detached] 
an der Spitze der beziiglichen Aussage und hat syntaktisch mit 
ihr nichts zu tun.” 1 Consequently, according to Baumann’s mode 
of rendering, the sentence would run as follows: “Cursed be such a 
one plZ?8]—he does not establish,” etc. Gen. 44:10, fcCJET 
“132 "’iTRT , “derjenige, bei dem er [sc. der Becher] sich findet, 
soli mein Sklave sein”; precisely, to avoid a possible misconception 
arising from the use of “whom,” the sentence should read: “That 
one plD8]—it [sc. the cup] shall be found with him—shall be my 
servant,” “11D8 being clearly detached from the relative clause. 
Ruth 2:2, VWS *n K£9K "HR, “Hinter demjenigen, in 

dessen Augen ich Gnade finden werde”; 2 literally: “After him, or 
such a one—I shall find favor in his eyes.” Gen. 49:1, nT38 
D'CVJ rr-TWQ DStlK ns nab, literally translated by 

Baumann thus: “Ich will euch mitteilen jenes (von dem auszusagen 
ist); es wird euch in der fernsten Zukunft widerfahren.”* On this 
passage Baumann remarks: “ Da nun “IIDS durch fifct als im Accusativ 
stehend gekennzeichnet ist, so zeigt sich klar, dass es dem Haupt- 
satzgefiige angehort und von nT38 abhangig ist, d.h. es ist nicht 
ein Relativum, sondern . . . . ein Demonstrativum.” 4 The fact, 
therefore, that "1TTK is preceded by the sign of the accusative is 
supposed to put an end to all controversy. Baumann is so fully 
convinced of this that he declares on the next page (21) that these 
passages must serve as a guide in dealing with others in which the 
syntactic position of “HDK is not thus outwardly indicated. As to 
the validity of this argument, we shall have more to say later on. 

49. Another phenomenon to which Baumann attaches very 
much importance in support of his theory of is the well-known 
fact that when a relative clause refers to an antecedent in the first 
or second person the Juli appears almost exclusively in the same 
person as the antecedent. Examples : Isa. 41:8, . . . . bsrtZT HF18 
?pTPn2l TJ3S, which Baumann renders, “ Du, Israel, das, ich habe 

1 RelativaAtze, pp. 21 f. 1 Pp. 20 f. 

2 P. 22. 4 P. 20. 
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dich erwahlet”; Isa. 51:17, fTTP TO tWB "IIOS 
inpn CiSTHfc*, “stehe auf, Jerusalem, das aus Jahwes Hand den 
Becher seines Zomes getrunken hat”; literally this would run, 
“Stehe auf, Jerusalem, das, du hast getrunken,” etc.; Gen. 45:4, 
■«* Drnro-npa DSTJtf “Ci- ■?», “ich bin Joseph, euer Bruder, 
jener, ihr habt mich verkauft.” 1 The possibility of such construc¬ 
tions, Baumann remarks, reveals the nature and syntactic position 
of the Hebrew relative. 2 

50. Baumann’s theory, it will be seen at a glance, is dominated 
wholly by his conception of as being not only a demonstrative 
originally , but as permanently retaining its demonstrative character 
in the Hebrew urns loquendi . It makes no allowance for a possible 
weakening of the particle. Nor does it consider the further possi¬ 
bility of syntactic shifting in the structure of a sentence. By which 
I mean to say that, though we grant the demonstrative origin of "HER, 
it by no means follows that it continued to attach itself appositionally 
to the antecedent. This point will receive fuller discussion as we 
proceed. 

51. We shall now examine these views more in detail. In his 
study of the Assyrian relative Sa, Kraetzschmar remarks: “8a 
hat seine ihm anhaftende Demonstrativnatur nie eingebusst, es 
duldet kein weiteres Demonstrativum vor sich”* While this state¬ 
ment is not quite true as to fact, 4 the argument is sound. It implies 
that two successive demonstratives cannot belong to the same noun. 
What Kraetzschmar says of 8 a, Gesenius-Kautzsch says of "IICK. 
Having asserted the demonstrative character of , the grammar 
proceeds to say: “Als solches [i.e., as a demonstrative] zeigt es 
sich in unmittelbarer Anlehnung an den naher zu bestimmenden 
Substantivbegriff.” 5 Now (assuming Kraetzschmar’s statement to 
be correct) if the fact that the Assyrian 8 a does not tolerate another 
demonstrative before it clearly proves that it never lost its demon¬ 
strative character, the equally patent fact that ^128 does } in numer¬ 
ous cases, tolerate an immediately preceding demonstrative proves 

1 Ibid., p. 27. * Ibid., p. 29. 

* BA, I, 399. Italics ours. 

* Cf. A$hurb., II. 101, 5 u ttu annitu da emuru. “that dream which he saw.' 

‘ f 138. 
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with equal clearness that it cannot be a demonstrative, or, at least 
(granting it to have been a demonstrative originally), that it has lost 
its demonstrative nature. The fact is that neither Baumann nor 
Gesenius-Kautzsch has paid any attention to that large class of 
passages in which a nominal antecedent is followed first by a demon¬ 
strative, which in its turn is followed by "HEX. Thus according to 
the theory that we are opposing we should indeed have the impossible 
phenomenon of two successive demonstratives belonging to the same 
noun. The demonstratives occurring in this way are n?Pl , HXTH, 
nb»n, iMTin, and ibn ; cf. Gen. 28:20, '53» "•»* PITH 
Tjbin, “in this way that I am about to go”; Gen. 33:8, PCrTSPrbSl 
TVffljB "'’fflfcjj rrrn, “all this company which I met”; cf. also Gen. 
37:6, 10, 22; 44:15; Exod. 13:3; 18:14, 18; 32:13; 33:17; Josh. 
2:17; 14:12; 22:16; I Sam. 12:16; 24:20 ; 26:16; II Sam. 12:21; 
I Kings 6:12; 8:27,43 ; 9:3; 12:9,10; II Kings 18:19; Isa. 28:14; 
36:4; 38:7; Jer. 7:10, 11; 25:13; 32:22, 36, 43 ; 33:10; Amos 
3:1; 5:1; Neh. 2:19; 13:17; I Chron. 29:16; II Chron. 6:18, 33; 
7:21; 10:9 (forty-four instances in all). Similarly, "VfflH follows 
ntWH; cf. Gen. 28:22, "TOSm itf* WfoPJ ]2KPn, “and this stone 
which I have set up”; cf., further, Num. 14:27; Deut. 4:8; 11:22; 
15:6; 30:4; Josh. 23:13, 15; Judg. 20:12; I Sam. 25:27; I 
Kings 14:15; II Kings 23:27; Jer. 11:8; 13:10; 44:4; Ezek. 
3:3; II Chron. 6:34 (seventeen instances in all). So also with 
nbari; cf. Gen. 21:29, pmab roan TfflK nban n'sns sa®, 
“these seven ewe lambs which thou hast set by themselves”; cf., 
further, Num. 1:17; 15:22; 34:29; Deut. 6:6; 10:21; 12:28; 
18:14; 20:16; 27:4; Josh. 4:20; 21:19; I Sam. 2:22; I Kings 
7:45; 9:13; II Kings 23:17; Jer. 38:16,27; 43:10; Zech. 8:17 
(perhaps doubtful); Neh. 6:8; II Chron. 32:14 (twenty-two 
instances in all). Passages with ROTH; cf. Num. 10:32, 2llDn ffff 
VW ffff srr "HEX Sinn, “and it shall be that the good 
which Jahwe shall show us”; cf., further, Deut. 1:19; 17:5, 10; 
I Kings 8:27, 43; 22:25; II Chron. 9:9 (eight instances in all). 
Finally, there is one passage in which ■'tSfijI is preceded by T^H; 
cf. II Kings 23:17, HiO '?!* Tbn *,!PSn PIT, “what is that 
monument which I see?” 
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52. None of these passages (ninety-two in all) has, as already 

remarked, been considered by Baumann or Gesenius-Kautzsch. 
Baumann incidentally cites two of the passages, but merely as 
illustrating the absence of the retrospective. I shall insert one with 
Baumann’s translation: II Kings 18:19, PITH "pHMin PP2 

m», “ was bedeutet diese Zuversicht, die du hegst?” This ren¬ 
dering is, of course, correct; but it is obtained by ignoring the 
supposedly demonstrative force of . It would be interesting if 
Baumann had in this case also given a literal translation, such as 
his theory demands. It would necessarily run as follows: “Was ist 
diese (PITH) Zuversicht, diese 0125$)—du hegst (sie)?” Or still 
more complete: “Was ist diese Zuversicht, diese (von der auszusagen 
ist): du hegst (sie).” It is needless to say that such syntax is impos¬ 
sible. All these passages plainly show that is not a demon¬ 
strative but that it is little more than the equivalent of Baumann’s 
parenthetical remark, “von der (dem, denen) auszusagen ist,” that 
is to say, "HDR is a mere connective 1 indicating that something more 
is to be said about the antecedent. I should like to call particular 
attention to the last passage cited in the foregoing paragraph: 
-itDK Tbpl PP2. This ibn is the Hebrew counterpart of the 

Arabic . Are we to suppose that is, in effect, another 

also belonging to ^PSPI ? 

53. All these passages show clearly that 1123$ does not belong 
to the “ Rektionsgeftige des Hauptsatzes.” And it is these passages 
that must guide us in the investigation of the syntax of . If 
in the sentence nrr» lEK PITPJ rrStfrVto THD^n (I Kings 3:9) 
the particle $ cannot belong to rPSPJ, it cannot, of course, be 
consistently maintained that it does in the following sentence, 
TTJJ'lpn rrSPrn$ (I Kings 9:7), that is, in such sentences as 
Baumann selects as the basis of his conclusions. 

54. To this use of "flI5$ that of PIT or *11 offers no parallel. To 
be sure, Baumann remarks: “ HT und *1T leiten selbstandige und 
unselbstandige Relativsatze ein. Von ihrer syntaktischen Stellung 
gilt das von "VfflR Gesagte.” 2 This is again adopted by Gesenius- 
Kautzsch. But this statement requires modification. HT (*11), 

» Cf. f 39, note. 

* Op. cit., p. 47. 
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being a demonstrative, is never preceded by another demon¬ 
strative; cf. Exod. 13:8; Isa. 25:9; Ps. 74:2; 78:54* 104:8, 26; 
Prov. 23:22; Job. 15:17; 19:19. Baumann further remarks that 
PIT or *11 is sometimes joined by the linea makkef with the ante¬ 
cedent, showing that it is not a relative in the ordinary sense. But 
apart from the fact that this is not always the case (cf. Ps. 104:26, 
rnrrTJT "frib), the same argument, applied to "V08, will lead 
to the opposite conclusion, since "ItDS is in most cases united by 
makkef with the following clause, not with the antecedent. Like PIT, 
the Aramaic ^ is also sometimes found united by makkef with what 
follows; cf. Ezra 5:4, pS PIT33 POT" - ^ PTOS PlPrati, “the 
names of the men that were building this building.” 

55. In Aramaic, the relative particle is sometimes preceded by 
a demonstrative with a nominal antecedent; cf. Ezra 6:12, fctPlbfctTPS 
DilDW’Il ^ TJH, “this house of God which is in Jerusalem.” But 
this, of course, does not mean that ^ was felt to belong to the ante¬ 
cedent, but clearly shows that the original demonstrative had worn 
away to a mere medium of relation, a nota relationis; cf. also Dan. 
3:22,27; 6:25; Ezra 5:17. 

56. The same applies to the Syriac > which in many cases has 
clearly passed into the regimen of the subordinate clause, even to 
the extent of being preceded by a preposition. 1 

57. As for the Arabic, the remarks of Baumann are, in the main, 

correct. It is well known that ^ jJf is a demonstrative belonging 
syntactically to the antecedent. This is seen from the fact that it 
ordinarily agrees with the latter not only in gender and number but 
even in case. It is also true that the antecedent may have a demon¬ 
strative. This, however, never interposes itself between ^jJ! and 
the antecedent. In other words, follows immediately upon 

the antecedent. It is not found, as is so frequently the case with 
“VOS, in direct juxtaposition with another demonstrative accom¬ 
panying the antecedent. To illustrate, we may compare the fol¬ 
lowing examples from the Arabic and the Hebrew: IjJD ^0 

^jJ!, “wer ist dieser Stamm, den du meinst?” 2 and PP2 

» Cf. Nttldeke, Syrische Qr. % f 349. It is not necessary to assume with Nttldeke that 
this is due to Greek influence. 

2 Reckendorf, Synlaktiache Verh&Uniaae des Arabiachen, p. 618. 
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las riTn Dibnn, “what is this dream which thou hast dreamed ?” 
Besides, Reckendorf sees in Arabic sentences of the above type a 
tendency on the part of ^ jJl to sever its close connection with the 
antecedent and enter into the construction of the relative clause. 
He says: “Nun vollzog sich aber eine Verschiebung in dem Ver- 
haltnis des Relativpronomens zum Relativsatz, indem das Relativ- 
pronomen in vielen Fallen seine Freiheit gegenuber dem Relativsatze 
verlor und auch hinsichtlich seiner Kasuskopstruktion (wenn 
auch nicht seiner Kasus/orm) in den Satzverband des Relativsatzes 
einriickte.” 1 Similarly Brockelmann: “Aber die Tendenz, die in 
alien semitischen Sprachen wirksam gewesen, das Pronomen enger 
an den Nebensatz anzuschliessen, hat vereinzelt schon im Altara- 
bischen dazu geftihrt, dass die Form a 11 a d i erstarrt und auch bei 
pluralischem Leitwort verwandt wird, wie lastuma ' u 1 & ’ i k a 
’lladi 'anaitu, seid ihr nicht die, die ich meinte?” 1 Note 
here the word erstarrt , which is seen clearly from the fact that the 
relative ^jJI is employed in the singular, although the antecedent 
is in the plural. This being true of the Arabic relative, notwith¬ 
standing its demonstrative origin and its immediate proximity to 
the nominal antecedent, what must be said of the Hebrew ItDK, 
separated at it is from the antecedent by an intervening demon¬ 
strative ? 

58. I shall now proceed to the consideration of those passages in 
which follows a demonstrative standing alone, i.e., not as the 
accompaniment of a nominal antecedent. These passages are again 
not treated by Baumann and others. Gen. 6:15, Pliwn fill 
“this [it is] that thou shalt build”; Gen. 44:5, HT fc&n 
*Q . . . . “is this not [that] which my lord drinks 

with?” Exod. 29:38, naTBrrb? fltoFI nn, “and this is 

[that] which thou shalt do concerning the altar”; Deut. 14:12, PlTl 
DiTB fc$b “HD8, “and this is [that] which you shall not eat 

of.” What Baumann’s treatment of these examples would be is 
clear from what he says on II Sam. 2:4, VOJJ "HDR 13?ba IDIT 
b*sti-n», “ die Leute von Gilead was es [diejenigen], die Saul 

1 Op. cit., p. 617. 

i Vtroleiehende Gr., II, 565. 
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begruben.” 1 That is to say, is a predicate nominative pure 
and simple. It is equivalent to w, not qui. If I were to adopt the 
suggestion of Driver (Notes on Samuel) that the “TOR has somehow 
got into an unnatural position, that would end the matter, so far 
as this passage is concerned. But the fact that this type of con¬ 
struction is by no means isolated or anomalous obliges us to take 
the text as it stands. So far from being “an unnaturally worded 
sentence” (Driver), it will be seen that it falls in line with the sentences 
that we are now considering. The only legitimate rendering is 
“The men of Jabesh Gilead are [those] who have buried Saul,” the 
entire Dfct-ciause, being the predicate. So also in the foregoing 
sentences. The demonstrative PIT (note the accent) is virtually a 
sentence: “This is [that]. 11 According to the Hebrew idiom it is 
simply the subject of which the following “"ITDfcjk-clause forms the 
predicate. This analysis is required not only in the light of what 
has already been said, but receives additional support from the fact 
that in not a few cases an actual demonstrative used as the predicate 
nominative is found as the antecedent of in sentences of this 
kind. Cf. Esther 7:5, sfib “TOR ittPI PipR'l, “who is he 

(RTI) whose heart has moved him?”; Ezek. 38:17, "TOR RTI PIHR 
"Fna^, “thou art he of whom I spake”; I Chron. 21:17, RTI '3R 
“TOR, “I am he that has sinned.” If it be maintained 

• T T V 

that fcttH in such cases is not really a predicate nominative, but 
merely an attendant of the subject for the sake of greater emphasis, 
this is incorrect, as may be seen from other passages; cf. Ps. 102:28, 
fcWPl nnan, “Thou art he,” i.e., the same (in opposition to the 
transitoriness of all things spoken of before); Isa. 41:4, fcttil "*38, 
“I am he”; 43:10, 13.* Similarly RTI "0, RTI PIT, DPI PlbR. 3 

59. The same construction is found with PlbR; cf. Num. 34:29, 

bn) PITT PFIS "HER PlbR, “these are [they] whom Jahwe com¬ 
manded”; Josh. 13:32, PROS bn TOR PlbR, “these are [they, sc. 
the inheritances] which Moses allotted”; “Das ist’s, was Moses 
verteilte” (Steuernagel); Josh. 14:1, bRTO' "33 *lbn3 TOR PlbRT, 

» Op. eit., p. 22. 

* Driver, Hebrew Tenses, f 200. 

• Ibid., f 201. 
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“this is [that] which the Israelites received as an inheritance”; Zech. 
1:10, mrp fibup PIER HbjR, “ these are [they] whom Jahwe has sent.” 

60. In like manner, PIER follows ROT; cf. Gen. 42:14, PIER ROT 
TPSP, “this is [that] which I have said”; 1 Lev. 10:3, PSP P^R ROT 
mrr, “this is [that] which Jahwe said”; I Kings 18:22, ROT fcibn 
rntoTlR OT*pOT P-'COT PIER, “is this not he whose high" 
places Hezekiah removed ?” 

61. Itf* also occurs after PlKT; cf. Num. 8:24, tr?lbb "I1BS n**T, 
rendered by Baentsch, “Das ist’s, was mit Bezug auf die Leviten 
(geschehen soli).” The LXX favors the Massoretic text: tovt6 
Am t6 irepl tS>v Atv. Gen. 49:28, DSTOK Dilb nsfl-TOa IW), 
“and this is it that their father spake unto them” (R.V.). 

b) SUBSTANTIVE RELATIVE CLAUSES 

1 . Substantive Relative Clauses as Subject 

62. Entering now into a fuller discussion of the substantive or 

independent relative clauses, I must repeat, in the first place, that 
Baumann’s conclusions are based on only part of the facts. He 
selects such passages as seem to suit his theory, while numerous 
others, inimical to it, are passed by unnoticed. To begin with the 
clauses used as the subject, I shall insert here a typical example from 
Gesenius-Kautzsch which will illustrate the mode of treatment: 
Num. 22:6, PR*P PRri “TOR, is dissected thus: “der—du verfluchst 
[ihn]—ist verflucht,” PIER being the subject of PR*P. This after 
Baumann, who cites Deut. 27:26, "33TTK TTW, 

with the remark that PIER has nothing to do syntactically with the 
attributive clause, i.e., it is the subject of P*HR. “Cursed is he— 
[he] does not fulfil the words,” etc. 

63. To show the incorrectness of this syntactic scheme nothing 
further is necessary than to call attention to such passages as preclude 
the possibility of its application; cf. Zech. 14:17, fc$b PTER HOT 1 ) 
noan rrrr orrby . . . . nbr. There is more than one 
reason why this sentence cannot be analyzed after the Boettcher- 
Baumann- Gesenius-Kautzsch fashion. Keeping the difficulty 
offered by the waw consecutive in abeyance for the present, can 

1 Gunkel and others favor the insertion of -lyin after (cf* Gen. 41:28). but 
this is unnecessary, as may be seen from the other passages quoted above. 
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the relative clause be regarded here as in any possible way 
parenthetical, 1 so to speak? Let us apply the above scheme. “And 
it shall be, that one —[he] does not go up—upon them shall be no rain.” 
Assuming for the present that *nz5N| can be a casus pendens antici¬ 
pating nrrb?, the great difficulty of the number of the verb in 
the relative clause remains unsolved. How account for the singular 
nbr ? There would be a semblance of possibility for the con¬ 
struction we are opposing, if instead of Plbsr we should have the 
plural ^b3P. We might then construe: “They plBK]— [they] do 
not go up pbT] —upon them shall be no rain.” The fact, however, 
that the verb in the relative clause is in the singular shows conclu¬ 
sively that its number is determined by . Consequently, the 
belongs syntactically to the relative clause. The plural DSTbj? 
in the main clause is, of course, easily accounted for. The relative 
clause is general and indefinite, involving a plural idea. The only 
possible rendering of the verse is: “whoever does not go up, upon 
them shall be no rain.” Another passage in which it is equally 
impossible to construe “ItSst with the main clause is Isa. 55:1, 
?Db r ( C3 ib • If is to be construed with the main 

clause here, it must be equivalent to the second person plural of 
the personal pronoun! Further, if be a plural, how account 
for the singular ib ? The ib becomes inexplicable if detached 
from “TOSS. They both belong together, and the verse must be 
rendered: “whoever has no money—come.” 

64. The importance of the waw consecutive has already been 
alluded to. To the first passage quoted in the last paragraph we 
may here add a few more typical instances: Gen. 44:9, SXtP 
nd. . . . in»; Judg. \-.\2, •ft-nro'i .... nr Mic. 3 - 5 " 
rraftp-l .... *|FP tfb -wS*. The first of these passages is cited 
twice by Gesenius-Kautzsch. In §112 ii, the verse is translated: 
“ derjenige , bei dem der Becher gefunden werden wird .... der 
soli sterben.” In §138/ we find the following: “ der —gefunden 
wird er [der Becher] bei ihm—muss sterben.” One cannot fail to 
notice that in this last rendering the waw is completely ignored, while 
in the former its force is indicated by the resumptive der . Reference, 
however, is made to § 143 d, where attention is drawn to the waw 

i This expression is employed by Boettcher. 
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apodosis after a casus pendens. Accordingly, is to be regarded 
as a casus pendens . Now, there are, of course, numerous instances 
in which the waw follows upon a single word; cf. Jer. 6:19, "'rT'iTfi 
, “and as for my law, they have despised it”; Gen. 
17:14, .... PirnMI .... “'ST b"W, “ein Unbeschnittener aber 
. . . . (falls ein solcher betroffen wird), so soil er ausgerottet 
werden,” etc.; 1 Gen. 22:24, ibrn .... 'fabVW, “und (was) 
sein Kebsweib .... (betrifft), so gebar sie.” 2 With reference to 
this usage the grammar says that the casus pendens is virtually a 
sentence (Satzdquivalent, 112 ff, 111 A). Hence the above mode of 
translation (“was .... betrifft, so”). Why call a casus pendens 
a “sentence-equivalent?” Obviously, to explain the use of the 
following waw. This is, perhaps, putting an unnecessarily heavy 
burden upon the casus pendens. It was hardly felt to be a Satz- 
dquivalent; but so much is true that this casus absolutus must be 
sufficiently definite and suggestive to arrest the attention momen¬ 
tarily and to warrant, as it were, a fresh start (at the wa\v) in the 
continuation and completion of the thought. Such a word as this, 
"flDK, as employed in indefinite relative clauses, in the nature of the 
case cannot be. We can easily test this. Let us come back once 
more to Gen. 44:9, Pl^ ... . KtW and isolate TfflK as 

a casus pendens. According to Gesenius-Kautzsch, the following 
paraphrastic rendering should be allowable: “Was den betrifft— 
der Becher wird bei ihm gefunden werden—so soli er sterben.” 
We at once feel that this will not work, for the reason that was den 
betrifft lacks content and distinctness. But the matter assumes an 
entirely different complexion as soon as we say, “was den betrifft, 
bei dem der Becher gefunden werden wird, so soil er sterben.” In 
other words, the explanation and justification of the waw in sentences 
of this kind is to be sought in the content of the entire relative clause , 
not in the particle as a supposed casus pendens. An ocular repre¬ 
sentation of the syntax must employ only one —and not two (“With 
whomsoever the cup be found—he shall die”; “Whoever shall 
smite—unto him will I give,” etc.). The waw marks the division, 
and may sometimes be rendered by “then.” This applies especially 
to indefinite relative clauses, which are virtually conditional. Thus 

1 Gesenius-Kautzsch, i 112 mm. 3 $ 111 h. 
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Mic. 3:5 might be freely rendered: “If anyone does not put into 
their mouth, then they consecrate war against him.” Whatever 
precedes the waw constitutes a logical and grammatical unit. 

65. Instead of the waw, a special resumptive pronoun is quite 

frequently employed to introduce the main clause. The principle 
involved is the same as with the waw, only that the use of the pronoun 
gives greater emphasis to the principal sentence; cf. Exod. 12:16, 
D3b nirr wn ©srbsb tatf "UD8* . Here again the demon- 

strative theory presupposes that is a casus pendens, which, 

being resumed by fcttH, is really the subject of niW*. According 
to the theory we should have to analyze as follows: “Only that 
pTBfct has no connection with bSfcT)— [it] shall be eaten by every 
one—that shall be prepared.” These disjecta membra require no 
further comment. The simple fact is that "'lEX is the subject of 

and the entire “VCH- clause, emphatically resumed by fcttH, 
is the subject of PRIMP. “Only what is eaten by every one, that 
shall be prepared.” Cf. in English, “Who noble ends by noble 
means obtains, that man is great indeed” (Pope, Essay on Man). 
A similar passage is Gen. 15:4, fittPl SJTW 10 KIT “VfflK D STS, 

“but one that shall come forth out of thy bowels, he shall be thine 
heir.” Not: “But that one— [he] shall come forth, etc.— he shall 
be thine heir.” Note also the accent. 

66. We shall now pass on to consider the relative substantive 
clause used as the object. It is in the objective relative clauses that 
Baumann would find one of the main stays for his theory of the 
syntax of our particle. As a typical passage, he singles out Gen. 
49:1, as already remarked. The presence of the accusative sign 

before “TOR D5b PJTaK) is to him an unassailable 

proof that itself must be in the accusative, and that it must 
belong to the Hauptsaizgefuge as the object of PITM*. Before 
offering criticism, it may be well to transcribe a few more of Bau¬ 
mann’s passages, all of which are to be analyzed in the same way as 
Gen. 49:1. Deut. 5:11, TK KlT'lfflK m FTTP flfKP «b '3 
N“V®b “VCUj, “denn Jahwe lasst den nicht ungestraft, der seinen 
namen freventlich ausspricht”; Deut. 21:16, “HR ib'rcn D"T3 
ib rrrr-nisi n» raa, “ am Tage, wo er seinen Sohnen das iiber- 
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giebt, was er besitzt ”; Lev. 13:57, Jan IsntiS P« tt&Q, 

“Mit Feuer soil man es vertilgen, das, woran sich der Aussatz 
befindet.” Baumann’s rendering in these cases is freer, so that the 
syntactic relation of "KEK is not indicated in the German translation. 
However, these passages are in Baumann’s opinion so manifestly in 
favor of his theory that he says, “Von diesen Fallen hat man aus- 
zugehen und nach ihnen diejenigen zu beurteilen, wo die Sprache 
die syntaktische Stellung des “HDR nicht zum Ausdruck bringt.” 1 

2 . Substantive Relative Clauses as Object 

67. Baumann is determined at all costs to keep the from 
slipping away from the main clause, and consequently he seizes 
upon the preceding to prove that it is the object of the principal 
verb and wholly disconnected with the subordinate clause. But 
this mode of reasoning will not hold water. It is a mere begging 
of the question. It does not prove that must be a demon¬ 
strative in the accusative case, but merely shows that, the demon¬ 
strative theory assumed , the accusative sign dovetails in with this 
theory. A stringent proof would have to show that the prefixed 
Hfct is inexplicable on any other than the demonstrative conception 
of . As a matter of fact, however, the accusative sign admits 
of a very easy explanation without adopting the proposed analysis. 
Its function is not to subordinate the *nZDR, but the entire clause 
introduced by ITDR. Nor need this surprise us. Such a construc¬ 
tion is quite in harmony with Hebrew usage in general, which often 
treats an entire clause, grammatically, as a single word. One need 
only recall the very common construction of an entire sentence 
depending (as a single idea) on a noun in the construct, to which we 
shall have occasion to recur later on. Even granting, therefore, that 
“HDR were an original demonstrative, the would not prove that 
it belonged to the principal sentence; and, of course, the argument 
fails completely in view of the vague and indeterminate character of 
our particle. Moreover, in all the passages cited by Baumann, one 
cannot fail to notice that the accentuation stands directly opposed 
to his syntax, the “TOR being in every instance joined with the 
following statement by means of the makkef . In the opinion of the 

1 Op 0 cit., p. 21. 
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punctuators, the accusative sign HX was, therefore, prefixed not to 
‘■'TDK but to the entire succeeding clause. And so it is with scores 
of other passages which I have examined. Again, there are passages 
in which Baumann’s syntactic scheme will not fit into the text so 
snugly as it apparently does in the passages selected by him for 
illustration. In perfectly regular constructions, such as we find in 
Gen. 49:1 and numerous other places, it might be contended that, 
keeping other objections in abeyance, the constitutes the 

object of the principal verb. But where there is no such regularity 
of construction, the scheme will not fit. In Num. 32:31 we read 
the following: Hip?? -|3 n ‘ ,n " ntf* n». Here 

the resumptive ^3 is troublesome for the Baumann analysis. If 
this *j3 were absent, it might be contended that HK is the 

object of niCSO (“that —Jahwe has commanded thy servants—we 
shall do”); but the insertion of "|3 between the two members of the 
sentence makes this analysis impossible. What does this "3 
resume ? Not, of course, “TOS HR alone, which as a substantive idea 
(according to the theory) could not tolerate an adverbial resumptive. 
The *|3 gathers up and resumes the logical content of the entire 1 
preceding clause, which contains an abstract verbal idea. 1 The force 
of the objection urged here will become more apparent if we contrast 
with the verse just quoted a similar one containing an emphatic 
resumptive pointing back to a nominal idea: Judg. 11:24, Hbn 
uhTi inin ?pnb« xBrvas tps'-iv -rata rw, “what thy god 
Chemosh giveth thee to possess, that wilt thou not possess?” Cf. 
also Num. 23:12. 

68 . Even this latter type of sentence is not treated by Baumann. 
What has been said above with reference to the emphatic resumptive 
in connection with relative clauses used as subject will also apply 
here. Judg. 11:24 is not to be analyzed thus: “That—Chemosh, 
thy god will give thee to possess [it] —that wilt thou not possess?” 
The “TOR is not a casus pendens. 

69. We shall now insert a few of the numberless instances of the 
objective relative clause without the accusative sign. Gen. 41:28, 
rfnBT« rwm rra? OTfat “im, “What God is about to do 
he has shown Pharaoh”; not: “That—God is about to do [#]—he 

» R.V. A* .... to, and Kautzsch wie . ... so. 
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has shown Pharaoh,” fait being the object of niD5, not of nSHPI; 
Exod. 4:12, "QTP faK ^nfaST], “I will teach thee what thou 

shalt speak”; Exod. 6:1, rfHBb HW8 fast nSOFt HFI?, “Now 
shalt thou see what I will do unto Pharaoh”; I Sam. 10:7, His? 
▼jT R££P TOR “Do for thyself what thy hand shall find,” 

i.e., do as occasion shall serve thee (R.V.); II Sam. 18:4, 
rroJH USTVa atr^TOR, “ What is good in your eyes I shall do” 
(think of making “TUSR the object of fTO5R in spite of Makkef and 
accentuation!); Isa. 33:13, TT’W TOR 'tTgim WW5, “Hear, ye 

that are afar off, what I have done”; Isa. 37:11, tflW TOR FWQ1D 
“TOR TO, “thou hast heard what the kings of Assyria have 
done”; Isa. 44:7, fab VT-P rnsfam fasti, “and what shall come 
let them announce.” In all of these cases—and they might be 
greatly multiplied—the accentuation is again directly opposed to the 
syntactic scheme defended by Baumann. 

70. It is a well-known phenomenon in Hebrew that a preposition 
may govern an entire clause just as well as a single word. When, 
therefore, a relative clause introduced by TOR depends on a preposi¬ 
tion, the latter subordinates the clause, not merely the particle, to 
which the former is supposed to stand in an appositional relation. 
This analysis is required by the vague non-demonstrative character 
of fast. Such sentences as *in*'2L"br fastb fast*) are not to be 
analyzed, “and he said to him [TOR]— [he] was over his house”; but 
rather, “And he said to [him] who-was-over-his-house,” the entire 
clause being conceived as a single idea, while the relative is hardly 
more than a medium of relation. Constructions of this kind are 
very common; cf. the following passages: Gen. 27:8, -bpa rfa 
!jnfct njso “st fastb , “ Obey my voice in what I am about to 
command thee”; Gen. 47:6, “If there are able men among them 
pb-fasrb? rape "fa aifac*]], set them as rulers of the cattle over 
my property ”; Gen. 47:24, “ And it shall come to pass at the harvest 
that you shall give a fifth unto Pharaoh and four parts shall be your 
own, for seed of the field .... [DSPFCQ TORbl] and for your 
households” (not “for those— [they] are in your houses”); Exod. 
16:16, “This is the thing which Jahwe has commanded, Gather 
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ye ... . [ibnifcS UTK], every man for [those] who are 

in his tent”; Exod. 29:27, “Thou shalt sanctify the breast of the 
wave-offering .... of the ram of consecration 
of what belongs to Aaron”; Lev. 27:24, “In the year of jubilee the 
field shall return [iFlKp *l»"!Dp TDfctb] to him from whom he bought 
it” (lit. “to from-whom-he-bought-it”). Here the “VDK is nothing 
more than a connecting link. There are numerous other passages 
of the same kind which it is needless to quote. I shall merely indicate 
where they may be found: Lev. 5:24; 14:30; Num. 5:7; 6:11; 
20:24; Josh. 10:11; 17:16; Judg. 21:5; I Sam. 30:14; II Sam. 
18:8; II Kings 10:22; Isa. 2:8; 29:12; 31:6; 43:4; 49:9; 56:4; 
65:12; Koh. 3:9. 

3 . Substantive Relative Clauses Depending on a Preposition 

71. The weak non-demonstrative character of in the above 
sentences is seen from the fact that it is sometimes dispensed with 
entirely, the clause depending immediately on the preposition; cf. 
Isa. 65:1, ^bKD Kibb n ritp"Hj, “I was consulted by those who 
did not ask.” (Kibb instead of Kb "HS^b); Jer. 2:8, "nn» 
ttbn ^b-rr-fcb, “After what does not profit they walked”; 
Jer. 2:11, “My people have changed their glory [b'TT Kiba] for 
what does not profit.” 

4. Relative Clauses in Construct State 

72. The principle that an entire clause was conceived by the 
Hebrew Sprachbevmsstsein as a single idea and construed as such is 
further illustrated by the fact that a relative clause very frequently 
appears as depending on a construct. In the syntactic treatment of 
this type of sentence, I must again express my dissent with the view 
of Baumann, Gesenius-Kautzsch, and Philippi. What this view is 
may be best seen by inserting a few examples with Baumann’s 
rendering. Num. 9:18, 'iMBrrby -j»n * ( bl2r 1TDK 

“die ganze zeit des: es lagerte u.s.w.”; I Kings 21:19, “"IU?K DipDSl 
rvh3 DVnK D'nbsn Jippb, “AmOrtedes: es leckten die Hunde 
Naboths Blut.” 1 Similarly Philippi, who renders “Ci' “VOS D“ip32 
DU? (Gen. 40:3), “der Ort des—dass daselbst Joseph ge- 

fangen ist, der Ort des daselbst Gefangenseins Josephs.” 2 So far 

* Op. cit p. 40. * Status Conslr., p. 79. 
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as the sense is concerned, these renderings are sufficiently accurate. 
Philippi's “Der Ort des daselbst Gefangenseins Josephs,” which 
gathers up the relative clause into a single substantive in the geni¬ 
tive, shows a true insight into the nature of the Hebrew construction. 
Yet it will be noticed that both Philippi's and Baumann's rendering, 
and especially the latter's, seek to preserve intact and unimpaired 
the demonstrative character of “flDS. In other words, “HDR is a 
true demonstrative in the genitive after the construct T£P or bipE , 
while the following clause is in apposition with it. In the light of 
our whole previous discussion, this syntax cannot be upheld. As in 
numerous other cases, it assigns to our particle a specific demon¬ 
strative meaning such as it does not express. Just what was implied 
in the in such connections, when the language was still living, 
it is hazardous for us .to decide. There is one thing, however, that 
is worthy of note. This construction occurs principally after designa¬ 
tions of place and time. May we, therefore, not also here discern a 
trace of the adverbial character of “'tDX ? It might perhaps be 
objected that this supposition, while suitable enough after expres¬ 
sions of place, fails when applied to those of time. However, the 
idea of time as well as place is often conceived locally, spatially. Do 
we not speak of a “space of time” in English, or of a “Zeitrmm” 
in German ? The latter tongue even goes so far as to use the local 
adverb wo, indifferently of place or time, e.g., “die Zeit, wo”; “am 
Tage, wo” So also the French. I think, therefore, that we may 
have in these Hebrew constructions the lingering traces of the 
adverbial use pf . While this may be the case, the other sup¬ 
position that 8 is simply a faded medium of relation satisfies 
all the requirements. One cannot be dogmatic on this point. For 
additional examples cf. the grammars, e.g., Davidson, Syntax , § 25. 

73. Very frequently the “HDS is omitted; cf. I Sam. 25:15, 
nn« wsbnnn Tir-bs, rendered by Baumann, “Die ganze Zeit 
(des:) wir zogen mit ihnen herum.” The English equivalent would 
be, “All the days of our going about with them.” Passages of this 
type are also very common; cf. Ps. 56:10, fcPpS DY3 , “on the day 
that I called”; Isa. 29:1, 111 riDH IYHp, “the city where David 
encamped”; Job. 18:21, yr »b Dip'S, “ the place of one that 
knows not [God].” Further citation is unnecessary for our purpose. 
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c) “TlDfc* A VAGUE MEDIUM OF RELATION 

74. In addition to what has already been said against the demon¬ 
strative theory of , it may further be remarked that there are 
passages in the Old Testament where “TUSfct is so impalpably vague 
and elusive as to be untranslatable except by periphrasis. These 
passages have not received due consideration by the grammars in 
determining the character of our particle. Cf. the following passages: 
Judg. 8:15, Tlk DPISPn niDK 53T3bri TOT HSH TOk'n, “and 
he said, Behold Zebah and Zalmunria, concerning whom you 
taunted me”; Vulg.: super quibus; LXX: fools; Kautzsch: “wegen 
derer ihr mich gehohnt habt.” A mere glance at this sentence is 
sufficient to show the vague indeterminateness of “"KDK. It will 
tolerate neither a demonstrative, relative, nor conjunctional treat¬ 
ment. It is simply a connective medium, indicating in itself no 
logical or grammatical relationship between the two clauses. To 
establish this in accordance with the demands of English syntax, 
we must have recourse to periphrasis and employ the more definite 
phrases “concerning whom,” “with reference to whom,” or some¬ 
thing similar. Zech. 11:13, “Cast away the precious wage pGK 
Drrb^p *'FHp^] at which I had been valued by them.” Our rendering 
“at which” is, of course, determined solely by the free rendering 
of THJ?*. The particle simply links the two statements “goodly 
price” or “precious wage” and “I had been valued,” etc., together, 
leaving the logical relation to be determined by the reader. Num. 
10:32 also belongs here: VOf POST VCT fcWPIH 3iDPI. 

Here we must render our particle “wherewith,” by which it is not 
meant that it conveyed any such definite meaning to the Hebrew. 
I Sam. 2:32; bsnir PlK 3-0- Iffliirbaa, “in all of that wherewith 
[as to which] he shall show kindness to Israel”; II Kings 19:6, “Be 
not afraid of the words which you have heard 
"nk nsnssTOlpp] wherewith the servants of the king of Assyria 
have blasphemed me.” Here again “TOR is neither a pronoun nor 
a conjunction in the real sense of the term. Another instructive 
passage is Josh. 5:4, JWirr. bTTlTBk TOTT ntl. This is usually 

rendered, “This is the reason why” But “O' 5 ! does not mean 
. t t , 
“reason,” nor “TOR “why.” Why should we not have PH25 fol¬ 
lowing "Q“J, if the latter really means reason ? PH2b is used in 
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indirect questions (cf. Dan. 10:20). “"Q^ here simply means 

matter , state, condition , Bewandtnis. The sentence is to be trans¬ 
lated somewhat as follows: “This is the matter with reference to 
Joshua’s circumcising”; or, more freely, “Such are the facts con¬ 
cerning Joshua’s circumcising,” “So verhalt es sich damit, dass 
Josua beschnitt.” We find a parallel passage in I Kings 11:27, 
ibtm T trrntfs *OTI nri, “Such are the facts concern- 
ing his rebellion against the king,” “Folgendermassen ging es dabei 
zu, als er sich gegen den Konig emporte” (Kittel, Handkommentar); 
Burney (Notes on Kings): “and this is the reason why.” 

75. Sometimes the particle *nz5K unites two propositions, com¬ 

plete and independent in themselves, in such a way that the verb 
following governs its own object clause. In these cases also 
the vague connective character of is evident. Cf. Num. 11:16, 
“ Gather seventy men from the elders of Israel [DH^S) HTT 
Dyn 'OpT] concerning whom you know that they are elders of the 
people”; Deut. 9:2, “Thou shalt go in and dispossess [vs. 1] . . . . 
the sons of Anakim ['3Sb STVT TQ TWOM HFlK*! Fin" HFIK TOK 
p39 "*33], whom thou knowest and concerning whom thou hast 
heard, who shall stand,” etc.; Deut. 20:20, *3 y? pn 

fcWPJ bpsp y2?"^b, “only the trees of which thou knowest that 
they are not trees for food”; I Sam. 25:11, “And shall I take my 
slaughter that I have slaughtered for my shearers and give it unto 
men [Tffin HTB *8 TCfT ift concerning whom I do not 

know whence they come?” 

76. The following examples exhibit the same general character 
as the preceding: Exod. 6:8, UBS yUCrbx DBHS 'nsniTl 
HTlS rrb ■'T'T'iS *nsifl3, “ I shall bring you into the land con- 
ceming which I sware to give it [sc. to your fathers]”; Ezek. 20:42, 
MTriasb nri* nnb -i-ns Ti«i83 ">ids r-isn , “the land 
concerning which I sware to give it unto your fathers”; cf. also 
Josh. 21:43; Ezek. 38:17; Job 30:1; Dan. 9:2. Konig thinks 
that sentences of this kind represent the syntactic phenomenon of 
Satzverflechtung in which the "flCH appears “als das gemeinsame 
Objekt zweier Satze.” 1 That is to say (to use Exod. 6:8 for illustra^ 
tion), the “"KDK is supposed to be at once the object of ' s rifcttC3 and 

1 Syntax, 414 kl. 
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nnb. I doubt very much whether this view is correct. In view 
of the unquestionable vagueness of in many other cases, it 

seems to me decidedly preferable to regard it also in the foregoing 
constructions as a medium of relation pure and simple. And here 
we may conveniently refer to three other passages similarly treated 
by Konig: I Sam. 3:11, “I am about to do a thing in Israel,” 
rsm nrb'SFl ijpffl-bs, translated by Konig as follows: 

Cuius auditoris cuiusque aures ambae tinnient 1 (“both ears of every 
hearer of which shall tingle”). But this is more in harmony with the 
involved character of Latin syntax than with the Hebrew. Wynkoop 
0 Syntax , 41, 3), to my mind, comes much nearer to the Hebrew idiom 
in rendering “at which , if any one heareth it, both his ears shall 
tingle.” Giesebrecht's remark is to the point. He says that in 
this connection “HDR is a “Partikel der Relation im Allgemeinen, 
etwa s.v.a. wobei” ( Handkommentar ). Reproduced in English, 
MR is equivalent to some such expression as “with reference to 
which the following applies,” “I shall do a thing ” (with reference to 
which, etc.). The same expression recurs in II Kings 21:12 and 
Jer. 19:3. 

77. Sometimes, according to our grammatical categories, MR 
does the service of a partitive genitive; cf. Exod. 1:15, “And the 
king of Egypt said unto the Hebrew midwives, nnRH DIE MR 
fWB rrfftin D© 1 } PPM, Vulg.: Quarumunavocabutur, etc.; Exod. 
18:3, “[Jethro took] her two sons,” D’lZPa 1HRPI D© MR, Vulg.: 
Quorum unus vocabatur; Judg. 20:31, “In the highways, HHR MR 
btrrra nbs, Vulg .: quorum una ferebaiur in Bethel . In these cases, 
MR is manifestly nothing more than a connective with no syntactic 
relation at all. 

78. I have found one passage in which itfK is equivalent to an 

accusative of result: Lev. 6:3, b?»n ■jlOTTrWi D'Vn 

nnrarrb? nbyrrrw, “ And he shall take up the ashes whereto 
the fire shall consume the burnt-offering on the altar.” This passage, 
along with several others, is quoted by Baumann in a paragraph 
introduced by the following words: “Im Hebraischen nehmen 
verschiedene Gruppen von Verben ein direktes Objekt zu sich, 
wo wir das Verhaltnis durch eine Proposition vermitteln.” Having 

1 Syntax, 412 l. 
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then cited the illustrative examples, he concludes the paragraph with 
this sentence: “In alien diesen Beispielen ist das in der Gestalt 
eines Pronominalakkusativs zu erwartende 'Aid au8gelas8en. ,,1 
That is to say, the verb b58 is supposed to take two accusatives, 
one representing the direct object (in our verse nbSTJ) and another 
denoting the result. In this way Baumann seeks to rescue "HDR for 
his hypothesis. He conceives of the syntax in this way: “He shall 
take up the ashes that —[into it] [suppressed retrospective] the fire 
shall consume the burnt-offering.” But the verb b?K is never 
employed with two accusatives, but with one only. Consequently, 
the "VlDfct can be nothing else than a vague connective, equivalent 
to an accusative of result, according to our mode of thought. A^ 
suppression of the 'Aid is out of the question. 

79. There is, perhaps, one example where “HDR may be said to 

be employed as an ablative of attendant circumstance; cf. Exod. 
6 :5, onfc D-Q P2 “ITDK biO®* *33 npKrtlK TVSXD , 

“I have heard the groaning of the Israelites under which the Egyp¬ 
tians hold them in bondage [lit. make them serve].” There is, of 
course, room for difference of opinion here. “Whom the Egyptians 
keep in bondage” is the translation adopted by R.V., Baentsch, and 
others. But the verse is more vividly descriptive of the situation 
if be made to refer as a connective to HpfcO instead of b&OTZT, 
thus denoting the circumstances under which the oppression goes 
on. So Vulg.: gemitum .... quo Aegypti oppresserunt eos. LXX 
also refers to groaning, but the translation is too slavishly 

literal: artvaypbv .... bv oi Aiyvimoi KaTabovkovvrai airrovs. 

80. It may be that expresses means (always to be borne in 
mind that the various forces are not inherent in the particle itself) ; 
cf. Isa. 50:1, “Where is your mothers bill of divorcement plDR 
JTFinbtt] by which I put her away?”; Judg. 9:38, “Where is now 
thy mouth [TJfciri “nDS] with which you spoke ? ” But cf. explicative 
clauses in Part II. Josh. 8:26, rrrsa HDD itfa* TT, “his hand 
wherewith he stretched out the javelin”; but, perhaps better, 
“which he stretched out with the javelin”; cf. Exod. 8:1. 

81. It is quite in keeping with the broad and indeterminate 

nature of that it often dispenses with specifying adjuncts 

» Op. cit., p. 32. 
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ordinarily employed. This is especially the case when it is used with 
"TDK. Ordinarily, the person or thing spoken of is expressed by 
means of prepositions, such as bK or b . In relative clauses, however, 
they are usually omitted; cf. Gen. 43:27, “Is your father well, the 
old man [DFHDK ^pN] °f whom you speak?”; Gen. 43:29, “Is 
this your little brother pb^ DPTOK "VDK] of whom you spoke to 
me?”; Exod. 22:8, “Concerninganything that is lost pEK'’ '"VDK] 
of which one says [this is it]”; Num. 14:31, “And your little ones 
[DFHOS "VfflK] of whom you say [they shall be a prey]”; Num. 
21:16, “This is the well [PKIPDb POST “PK *VIBK] concerning which 
Jahwe spake to Moses”; I Sam. 9:9, SfbK THBK “itf* tf-SPI, 
“the man concerning whom I spake to thee.” Examples of this 
kind are very numerous. So also with "OH and “inil. 

82. The indefinite character of "VOS is further observable in 
its various uses after time-determinations. It may denote, accord¬ 
ing as the context requires, (a) the time at which (point of time), 
(6) the time during which (duration of time), and (c) the time within 
which an action takes place or a condition exists. 

Examples of (a): Exod. 13:3, “Remember this day ptDK 
DMCr*] when ye went forth”; Num. 15:23, “From the day plifct 
mrr Pflp] when Jahwe commanded”; Deut. 4:10; 4:32; 9:7; 
27:2; Judg. 4:14; II Sam. 19:20; 19:25; I Kings 22:25; Jer. 
7:25; Ps. 78:42; Koh. 8:9; Esther 5:13; 9:1; 9:22, “As the 
days [Drrzrfcp Drn VD -TDK] wherein the Jews had 

rest from their enemies.” I quote this passage, in particular, 
because it is the only one that I have found with a retrospective, 
when “Tips is used after designations of time. This passage has been 
overlooked by Baumann, who says that when TOR belongs to a 
Zeitbegriff the retrospective fehlt stets. 1 So also Gesenius-Kautzsch: 
“Tritt der appositionelle Satz zu einem Zeitbegriff, so fehlt das 
zuriickverweisende Pronomen immer.” 2 I Chron. 17:5; II Chron. 
6:5. 

Examples of (6): Deut. 1:46, “According to the days pIDK 
DFOUT] that [during which] ye shall dwell”; Deut. 4:10, “All the 
days [np*7KPrbp DPI “nDK] that they live upon the earth”; 

1 Op. cit., p. 33. * $ 138 c. 
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Deut. 12:1; 31:13; Judg. 14:17; I Sam. 1:28; 20:31; 27:7, 11; 
II Sam. 2:11; I Kings 2:11; 8:40; 11:42; 14:20; I Chron. 6:31. 

Examples of (c): Gen. 45:6, ‘‘There are yet five years [pK 
T2£*l in which there shall be no plowing or harvest ,, ; 

Num. 14:34, “According to the number of days [DFPFI"“n88| 
in which you spied out the land”; Deut. 2:14, “and the 
days’ ppra «h£a rabn th5«] in which we came from Kadesh- 
Barnea to,” etc.; I Kings 9:10, “At the end of twenty years pliS 
DTian ■'3WTIK n'B'blD PD3] in which Solomon built the two 
houses.” 

d) “IU5K IN CLAUSES OF SPECIFICATION 

83. There are a few instances where "VCHt is employed in what 
1 shall call specifying relative clauses; cf. II Sam. 24:10, l&B "TtfcWH 
"TVipS . This is an instructive passage. What is the syntax 
here? On the demonstrative hypothesis the only possible con¬ 
struction would be to regard "TlDSt as depending on ■‘HKipn as an 
accusative of nearer definition: “I have sinned greatly with respect 
to that—I have done [it].” In the light of our whole preceding 
discussion, this view is to be set aside a limine. Nor is "TViDS “HD 8 
simply an independent relative clause: “I have sinned greatly— 
what I have done.” This leaves an intolerable chasm between the 
two actions. Nor can "VlSK be purely a connective medium: “I 
have sinned greatly—[connective]—I have done.” The logic of the 
sentence will help us to determine the syntax. The main sentence 
"TlKttn is a confession, which implies a judgment on the sub¬ 
ordinate action. The latter, therefore, must have at least a certain 
measure of definiteness as a basis for the judgment. This is, of 
course, not contained in "Trips alone, but only in "Trips plus ^ipyt. 
The particle, therefore, must have a pronominal content referring 
to the numbering of the people, for which “ David’s heart smote him.” 
But since, as we have seen, there is no outward syntactic relation 
between the intransitive , which is complete in itself, and 

the TPto ""V©fc$ , there is only one means left to establish the required 
relation, and that is to regard the clause as the equivalent of a speci¬ 
fying accusative. Thus we arrive at the translation, “I have sinned 
greatly with respect to what I have done.” What has been discussed 
here with some minuteness was felt by the translators: R.V.: “I 
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have sinned greatly in that which I have done”; Kautzsch: “Ich 
habe schwer gesiindigt mit dem, was ich tat”; the Vulgate cuts the 
knot with: Peccavi valde in hoc facto. 

84. A similar passage is Gen. 44:5, DITTO? “'IDS DrtPH. 
In the first place, we cannot render, “You have made evil that— 
you have done [it]. 99 Baumann does not treat the passage. Is the 
structure of the sentence adequately represented by, “You have 
made evil what you have done,” making “HiK the object of DrTTO? 
and the entire clause depend as object on Dr\?")PI? We feel at 
once that there is an inconcinnity between “you have made evil” 
and the supposed objective clause “what you have done” (the same 
applies to “that”). This analysis implies faulty logic in the utter¬ 
ance. The act to which Joseph refers was evil in itself, and was not 
subsequently made evil. In other words, there was only one action, 
and not two. This was felt by translators and commentators: 
“Ye have done evil in so doing ” (E.V.); “ Daran habt ihr t)bel 
getan” (Kautzsch); “Eine bose Tat habt ihr begangen” (Keil); 
“Eine schlechte Tat habt ihr da begangen” (Delitzsch); “Ihr habt 
libel gehandelt” (Gunkel). Similarly Vulg., Pessimam rem fecistis. 
All these renderings are correct, though somewhat free. But what 
is the exact syntax ? A little investigation will show that we have 
here a construction of exactly the same type as the one discussed 
in the preceding paragraph. To prove this, a few remarks on the 
nature and function of the Hifil are necessary in the first place. 
The Hifil is of two kinds. Besides the ordinary causative meaning, 
which needs no further remark, the Hifil has what Konig calls the 
“direct causative,” Gesenius-Kautzsch, the “inner transitive or 
intensive” meaning (it is difficult to find an adequate terminology). 
When thus employed, it indicates that the action or state expressed 
by the Qal is exercised or put into operation, without, however, 
terminating on an object. Sometimes, both of these Hifil forces are 
found with the same verb; cf. Isa. 9:2, PITOTS!! bTOH, “he caused 
joy to be great”; Dan. 9:8, 5TOPI, “[the ram} showed greatness” 
(used absolutely). Among the numerous examples of the direct 
or inner causative Hifil I refer to the following: Isa. 36:21, } 

“and they held their peace [silentium facere]”; Isa. 1:18, sblM 
*D"a!£, “they shall become white as snow,” i.e., “they shall exhibit 
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the quality of whiteness”; Dan. 9:5, “we have acted 

wickedly.” For further examples cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 53 d, e, 
/, and Konig, I, 204 f. 

85. As might be expected, this class of Hifil often receives a 
nearer definition to indicate the sphere in which the action is exercised 
or to which it is limited. This specification is added: (1) by means 
of the infinitive with b: cf. Ps. 126:2, m'wyb fTTr b'TOl, 
“Jahwe has manifested greatness in his doings”; II Chron. 26:15, 
“wnb irbsn "3 , “ for he was marvelously helped,” i.e., “he showed 
marvelous success in winning victories” (which were attributed to 
Jahwe. Hence Nif.); I Sam. 16:17, T’ttTQ ©"*8, “a man 
who shows skill in playing”; (2) by means of the infinitive alone: 
cf. Ezek. 33:32, SMB, “one who plays well”; Isa. 23:16; 
(3) by means of the accusative: cf. Dan. 11:32, T\ nm Q 

“ those acting wickedly with respect to the covenant.” I have quoted 
this passage first, because it shows clearly the nature of the accom¬ 
panying accusative. Deut. 5:25, TOX ■"VliHrbS *Qt3TJ, “they 
have done well in all they have said”; Kautzsch, “Sie haben recht 
mit dem, was sie geredet haben”; not, of course: “They have 
made good all that they have said.” 

86 . And now, having thus cleared the way, we come back to our 

passage Gen. 44:5, Drv’©!P 1©H . The verb EH is among 

those most frequently used as an inner transitive Hifil; cf. 
Gen. 19:7, “I pray you, my brethren, do not 

act wickedly”; Judg. 19:23, nrjFrbK "ITHrbK, “do not, my 
brethren, do not act wickedly”; I Kings 16:25, "IT25H b2>33 
T*3Bb, “and he acted more wickedly than all that were before 
him”; II Kings 21:11; Isa. 1:16; 11:9; 65:25; Jer. 4:22, etc. 
Sometimes this Hifil is, as in the examples above, accompanied with 
the infinitive with b; cf. I Kings 14:9, "rvf©7b , “thou hast 
acted [more] wickedly in thy doings [than all, etc.]”; Jer. 16:12. It 
is also found with the accusative; cf. Mic. 3:4, itDSQ 

Dsrbbyc, “ according as they have wrought evil in their doings” 
(R.V.); Jer. 38:9, *TOTb “ntfirbD nK nb»H OT&Kn 
“these men have done evil in all that they have done to Jeremiah.” 
These accusatives are specifying in character. Consequently, in 
our passage Drr©2 1©K DrtPn it is the “'©K-clause that furnishes 
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the necessary specification to “You have done evil with 

respect to what you have done” is the only possible construction. 
Thus it will be seen that the clause is employed in exactly the same 
way as in II Sam. 24:10; cf. also Deut. 18:7, VBH GWI, 
“they have done well as to what they have said”; R.V.: “They have 
well said that which they have spoken” implies a misunderstanding 
of the syntax. 

The bearing of these passages on the demonstrative theory is 
obvious. 

e) miscellaneous 

87. The particle "VfflH may refer to an entire sentence; cf. 
Exod. 10:6, “And thy houses shall be filled [with locusts], and the 
houses of thy servants”; SjroK 5|X?"X'b "ITCX; LXX: & ovteirort 
kop&Ka<np ol waripts <rov; Vulg.: Quantam non viderunt patres 
(making ■"VUDH refer to locusta and the end of vs. 4). This is wrong. 
R.V. as Baentsch: “Wie es deine Vorfahren nie erlebt haben.” 
This is correct. The context shows that "TCS sums up the preceding 
statements about the plague of locusts and is equivalent to “a thing 
such as,” quale. Similarly, the Syriace > introduces, at times, a 
relative clause referring to an entire sentence, but in this case it is 
always preceded by a correlative. 1 The Assyrian §a occasion¬ 
ally performs the same function. Jer. 7:31, “and they have built 
high places of Topheth .... to burn their sons and daughters 
in the fire [Tab-b? nnb? itbl "rra fctb “ITS!*] which I commanded 
them not, neither came it into my mind”; cf. also 32:35; Esther 
4:16, “And so I will go to the king pVfi fcib "TOR] which is not 
according to the law.” 

88 . In at least one instance “NDSt depends on a preposition 
in the same way as an Indo-European relative; cf. Gen. 31:32, 
rrrr xb spnbx nx xsan "rax t», “with whom thou find- 
est thy gods, [he] shall not live.” Ordinarily, the construction 
would be 123? "TIDS. Boettcher is the only one, so far as I am 
aware, who assumes a disorder in the text. Sperling and Baumann, 
accepting the text as correct, hold that this is the only instance of 
the kind in the Old Testament. Perhaps this view is correct. 
The other passages usually referred to as exhibiting the same con¬ 
struction are by no means as clear as Gen. 31:32; cf. Isa. 47:12, 

1 Nttldeke, Syr . Grammaiik, $ 356. 
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rp-jvsp n yy -«5»a ws rw ipsna w-nay, “stand 

forth now with thy spells and the multitude of thy enchantments 
wherein thou hast labored from thy youth.” The question is 
whether the a before “nDH belongs to "Hp? at the beginning of 
the sentence (so Davidson) or to IWjP (so Delitzsch and Wyn- 
koop). ■"nDfctZL would thus be employed for the ordinary DPD “TtDK . 
In favor of this view is the fact that the verb is ordinarily con¬ 
strued with a ; cf. Isa. 43:22; 62:8; Josh. 24:13. But it is not 
to be overlooked that other verbs, usually construed with a preposi¬ 
tion (e.g., already referred to, “Q'H , and "HSl), frequently 

omit the preposition when used in connection with '"Vpfct. The 
same thing may have taken place with Moreover (if the 

text is correct), we have "VtDSt without a preposition in vs. 

15 of the same chapter. Rather, therefore, than assume the anoma¬ 
lous as being employed for DPQ “RDN, I prefer to make the 

preposition depend on "Hp? at the beginning of the sentence, and 
render thus: “Stand forth .... thy spells .... with what thou 
hast labored,” etc., making the clause not attributive but appa - 
sitional to the preceding nouns. Isa. 56:4 need not detain us long. 
The words are ^FipSH IIDRSL Vina, “Choose what pleases me.” 
Again Wynkoop says "flDNEl = “TOR. There can be no question 
that a depends on *nna and subordinates the entire clause. Y®? 
requires no preposition, being often construed with the accusative; 
cf. Isa. 55:11, T^Bn itfSTK rfW DK p>, “but accomplishes 
that which I please”; Isa. 1:11. Finally, Zech. 12:10 may be 
briefly discussed here. The passage reads HK ^ ^t^ani 
“They shall look upon me, whom they have pierced.” 
Konig accepts this as an undoubted instance of the relative use of 
in the ordinary sense of the term. So, many interpreters: 
G. A. Smith: “They shall look to him [reading Vbs for 
whom they have pierced”; Briggs: “They .... upon me, whom 
they have pierced”; Vulg.: Adspicient ad me quern confixerunt. 
Others assume textual corruption; e.g., Baumann, Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
Wellhausen, Nowack. Keil thinks that the before “'pfcjl is 
added for sake of clearness, since the particle “'ISK might otherwise 
be regarded as the subject of . Nowack says the expression 
is unhebraisch. There may be a parallel case in Jer. 38:9, “These 
men have done evil plD8"b5 with respect to all that they have 
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done unto Jeremiah [TD"b« WbtO” Pl»] whom [?] they 
cast into the pit.” Giesebrecht simply cancels the before "VDSt. 
Konig says it means “mit Bezug darauf, dass. ” This may be cor¬ 
rect, and it may not. With the means at our disposal there seems 
to be no possibility of definitely deciding. If "tlpK be retained 
in the sense of whom , we must admit that it is very unusual, but 
no more so than "VOR DJ in Gen. 31:32. 

89. “Ganz eigentumlich,” says the grammar of Gesenius- 
Kautzsch, “ist der absolute Gebrauch von “VUDS6 in der Formel 
"bSt ?TST “'57 HT! ‘das psts]—es erging als Wort Jahwes 

an.'” This is, indeed, somewhat “peculiar,” but not without 
analogies in other Semitic languages. Besides, the expression 
“absolute Gebrauch” is misleading, growing out of the attempt to 
save the demonstrative character of the particle. What we have 
here is an inversion of the usual order in the structure of dependent 
relative clauses, inasmuch as the antecedent is drawn into the clause. 
Here we can adopt Konig’s Satzverflechtung or, as sometimes called, 
Satzverschrdnkung. I have found twelve instances of the attraction 
of the antecedent by the relative clause. Of these Konig cites six 
( Lehrgeb ., Ill, 414 f.). Four occur in Jeremiah, all having the same 
form as the example above; cf. Jer. 14:1; 46:1; 47:1; 49:34, 
“That which came as Jahwe’s word.” For the remaining examples 
cf. Num. 33:4, *bs dHS mST “3“ 

"i*ba, “while the Egyptians were burying all the firstborn 
whom Jahwe had smitten among them”; I Sam. 24:19, F)SP) 
raid tik rnDy-rm n» nrn man [nb^an?], “And thou 

hast declared this day the good which thou hast done me” (so, if 
we adopt the Massoretic reading); adopting the proposed emenda¬ 
tion, “And thou hast increased this day,” etc. Nowack, “Und 
zwar hast du heute noch vermehrt, was du Gutes an mir gethan hast,” 
conforming exactly to the Hebrew construction. I Sam. 25:30, 
“And it shall come to pass when Jahwe shall have done to my lord 
[?pby nztiamntt isn—itfs bbs], according to all the good that 
he has spoken concerning thee.” II Kings 12:6, “They shall 
repair the breaches of the house [pTO WZ3 KSSptf» bbb], 
according to every breach that is found there.” (But, perhaps, it 
is preferable to join Dip with *1108, “according to every place where 
a breach is found.” Then there is no attraction. Konig, however, 
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counts this passage among his examples.) Ezek. 12:25, 

“Cfl ItDNl HK, “I shall speak the word that I will speak.” 

Toy rejects ($BOT), but this is unnecessary. The 

text, as it stands, expresses the determination of Jahwe to announce 
his will more strongly than if the words are omitted, and this suits 
the purport of the whole passage. Ezek. 12:28, “'ll! "Q*7K 

, “the word which I shall speak shall be performed”; Exod. 

25:9,rwn ■jS'oan rnnn n» sjrvia narra bro 

Vb3”b|l, “according "to all that I shall show thee, the model of 
the tabernacle and the model of all the furniture thereof”; II Kings 
8:12, “Because I. know (nn bsPO' rfflb PrayFl“TC5K n«] the 
evil that thou will do unto the children of Israel.” In all these 
cases, the relative particle with which the sentence begins, and which 
is necessarily vague, receives the required specification by the follow¬ 
ing noun. Hence we may say that the antecedent is drawn into the 
clause, though this refers only to the external make-up. No doubt, 
there is a psychological basis for such constructions. To venture an 
explanation, I should say that the statement is begun without the 
necessary clearness and distinctness, this again naturally calling for a 
supplementary word in order to render the expression sufficiently 
precise. Hence the unusual position of these “antecedents.” On 
this principle we explain another passage, which, though differing 
from the above in one respect, may be properly inserted here. In 
Amos 5:1 we have the following: ■DDtf HTP1 nMTTnS WOttJ 
Hyp DlTi? , “ Hear this word, which I lift up for you—a 
lamentation.” This passage differs from the above in that the 
"fliK has an antecedent, while it agrees with them in having an addi¬ 
tional word in the clause for the sake of clearness and precision. 
Constructions of this kind are found in other Semitic languages, 
especially in Ethiopic, less frequently in Syriac 1 and Assyrian. 
Cf. TAbti t&tu§§un uba’ima 8a epuSSunffti dunfcu, 
“My favor I required at their hands, the kindness which I showed 
them”; literally, “what I did unto them by way of kindness.” 2 

90. We also find that the relative clause precedes its antecedent. 
I have found two instances of this kind, Gen. 46:20, “And unto 
Joseph were born in the land of Egypt [HDDK ib"5T[b* “TUSK], 

1 Cf. Nttldeke, SyrUche Grammatik , $ 352. 

* DeUtzach, Assyrische Grammatik , ( 147, I. 
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whom Asnath bore him .... [D^ENTPlfcO PnBD/3"n$, Manasseh 
and Ephraim” (accusative after impersonal use of passive; cf. the 
grammars). Both Gunkel and Ball reject the relative clause as a 
redactional addition. If it be such, we should expect the redactor 
to have put the clause in a more natural position, that is, after the 
antecedent. Gunkel further suggests the addition of D"*D2l before 
. In this way, irregularities are easily overcome. Again, we 
find the same construction in other Semitic languages; cf. ul 
ipSab §a 6zuzu kabitti belfitiSunu, “not was pacified 
the heart of their lordship, which was angry.” 1 Hence there is no 
cogent reason for rejecting the clause on grammatical grounds. Cf. 
also Josh. 18:2, D't33T0 717310 DPbnmS TObrrab HWi, “And 
there remained among the children of Israel seven tribes, who had 
not divided their inheritance.” 

91. As for the position of “TUSH, it follows, as a rule, immediately 
upon the antecedent. But there are exceptions, the particle being 
sometimes removed from its antecedent by intervening words. 
Thus we find it separated by a participial phrase; cf. Gen. 21:3, 
“And Abraham called the name of his son [ib-tbisn] that was 
born unto him [ib"Pnb* TENt], whom Sarah bare unto him, 
Isaac”; Josh. 2:3, “Bring forth the men [TiDR D"*SCin 

ijrrab «2i], that have come to thee, that have entered into thy 
house.” So, if the clause in this case is original. Lev. 11:21, 
“But this ye shall eat of all the winged creeping things [^brSl 
rb:nb brap trsna libl »b nn? b?] that goes upon ail 
fours that has legs upon its feet.” In this case the clause restricts 
the idea expressed by the preceding participle. The separation 
becomes still greater, when in addition to a participial phrase another 
relative clause intervenes between and its antecedent; cf. 

Ezra 2:1-2, “These are the children of the province ["3!Bp D^bWl 

pbiprrb wi bppb bpsrqbp “imrwo? nban "nos nbi;n 

. , T . . baanrw WQ--VON: (2) . . . .] that went up out of T the 
captivity of those carried away, whom Nebuchadnezzar had 
carried away .... and [who] returned unto Jerusalem; (2) who 

came with Zerubbabel.” A similar construction, but without 

a preceding participle, is found in II Chron. 32:14, "'n’bijrbSSl *72 

b-snb biy TVha rrnnn -v©* nbWi trisn, 

1 Delitzsch. Aaayrische Grammatik, § 147, 1. 
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“who [was there] among all the gods of those nations whom 
my fathers destroyed, who was able to rescue his people?” In 
like manner, a temporal clause may intervene; cf. Gen. 41:50, “And 
unto Joseph were born two sons HICK WID H*OD 

^ , V -! T T T - : TV V : 

HICK T3"fnb*] before the year of the famine came, whom Asnath 
bore unto him.” Again, the verb of the principal clause may sepa¬ 
rate the particle from its antecedent; cf. I Sam. 10:16, 
bvpmxa -itch ib Tsn-«b rrobari, “But the matter of 

the kingdom he made not known unto him, whereof Samuel had 
spoken.” So far as the grammar is concerned, there is no reason for 
rejecting the relative clause. Cf. also Isa. 30:24. The same 
construction is found in Assyrian, e.g., k&t&§u ukarrit §a 
fcaStu igbatfl ana mitbu§i A§ur, “I cut off his hands, 
which seized the bow to fight against Ashur.” 1 Cf. also Isa. 29:22, 
“Thussays Jahwe [Drra»*nK JITS Tttfc 3pr rr3-bs] concerning 
the house of Israel, who redeemed Abraham. ’ ’ Duhm remarks on this 
passage, “Allerdings ist der Relativsatz jetzt reichlich weit von dem 
Substantiv betrennt; eben deshalb muss man mit Lowth im Vorher- 
gehenden bfct statt bfcjt sprechen. Darum spricht Jahwe, der Gott 
des Houses Israel, der Abraham erloste.” In the light of similar 
constructions, this objection has no weight. For other examples of 
a different kind, cf. Gen. 24:24; I Sam. 29:3. 

92. Occasionally a relative clause with *"VIDH continues an idea 
begun with a participle; cf. Josh. 24:17, .... Wlk Plb^Bn fcttPI 
nb«n nibnan nn&n-riK sirr?b n«y , “He it is that has 
brought us up [out of the land of Egypt] and that has performed 
these signs in our eyes,” Mic. 3:3, TCSf 1 ) TUH ■onfc'l nitt "Wtt 
■’BS iRtp ^bSK, “Ye that hate good and love evil and that devour 
the flesh of my people.” 

/) THE RETROSPECTIVE COMPLEMENT 

93. Baumann attaches much importance to the 'Aid as support¬ 
ing his theory of the character and syntax of TtDNl. He calls par¬ 
ticular attention to the retrospective in relative clauses belonging 
to an antecedent in the first or second person. In these cases the 
complement appears either as a separate pronoun, or suffix, or 
inflectional addition (according to the nature of the sentence), almost 
exclusively in the same person as the antecedent. The following 

1 Kraetzschmar, BA, I, 422. 
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examples will illustrate: Gen. 45:4, DSTta r.CT 

•tin, “i am Joseph your brother, whom ye have sold”; Isa. 49:23, 
'ip Wto; rib mrr '?», "I am Jahwe, in whom those that 
trust shall not be ashamed”;’Deut. 5:6, ?pn'2in "ffiK mn' 'SDK 
“I am Jahwe, who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt”; Isa. 51:17, DiSTri mn- TV rmtf HDK D-blD^n- T?!|p 
ini2n “Arise, Jerusalem, that hast drunk from the hand of Jahwe 

T “I 

the cup of his wrath.” 

94. On the basis of these facts, Baumann makes the summary 
statement that the possibility of such a construction is conditioned 
by his view of the nature and syntax of the relative particle; 1 i.e., 
is a demonstrative belonging to the antecedent, having, there¬ 
fore, no influence on the attributive clause. It is true, this explana¬ 
tion fits the case. But this alone does not prove the correctness of 
the theory. A stringent proof must exclude the possibility of any 
other explanation of the phenomenon in question. This, however, 
is not the case. We, who reject the demonstrative theory, can easily 
find another explanation. The principle involved here is not a great 
anomaly at all. While it is true that, as a rule, we should expect the 
third person in the verb of the relative clause, the correspondence 
of the person of the verb with that of the antecedent is not without 
analogy—is, in fact, quite common even in Indo-European. Indeed, 
to a certain extent, it is the only normal and admissible usage. In 
the last passage cited above.the use of the third person in the relative 
clause would be impossible. “Arise, Jerusalem, that hast drunk” 
is required by the English usus loquendi, and is by no means, of course, 
an accommodation to the Hebrew form of expression. So also the 
German “die du getrunken hast ” (Luther and Kautzsch). Cf. 
Milton: “Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer before all temples the 
upright heart and pure” (Paradise Lost , I, 17). If the antecedent 
be in the first person, the English again admits the first person in 
the verb of the relative clause. Deut. 5:6 employs the imperfect 
in English (“who brought thee”), and hence does not furnish an 
illustration; but suppose we substitute the perfect (“I am Jahwe 
who have brought thee”), should we then violate the English idiom? 
Cf. Scott: “It will break my heart that have been toiling more like 
a dog than a man” (Rob Roy); Chaucer: “A tale of me that am a 

1 Op. cit., p. 29. 
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pover man” ( Canterbury Tales). The same phenomenon is very 
common in Latin; cf. Quaeso , parce , inquit , mihi, quae tibi molestis 
muribu8 purgo [instead of purgat] domum (Phaedrus i. 22. 3); Haec 
omnia feci , qui sodalis Dolabellae eram [instead of erat]. 1 It is not 
unknown in Greek; cf. - Ayoir pkraxov hvbp* itaroS&p, 8s ... . 

k&ktopop [instead of iciucrave] (Sophocles Antigone 1339). 

95. The tendencies of language exhibited by these examples 
show plainly that the use of the second or first person in the verb of 
the relative clause decides nothing with reference to the syntactic 
position of the introductory particle. If an undoubted relative, 
about whose syntactic position, as belonging to the dependent clause, 
there is no question, can be so far weakened as to lose the grammatical 
control of its predicate, the latter agreeing in person with the ante¬ 
cedent instead of with its subject, what may we not expect in the 
case of so vague and indefinite a word as ? For vague and 
indefinite it is on any theory of its origin. In an earlier part of this 
dissertation I have already indicated to what extent the use of 
may be paralleled by that of the German wo. So I need not 
repeat my remarks on this point here. To show the weakness of the 
demonstrative theory still more, I should like to add that Baumann’s 
mode of reasoning will apply equally well to the English and other 
examples just cited and, if applied, will lead to some very preposter¬ 
ous conclusions. How easy to show, for instance, that in the sen¬ 
tence, “Stand up, Jerusalem, that hast drunk,” “that” must belong 
appositionally to Jerusalem, as may be seen from the second person 
in the verb! But English being a living language, we make no such 
blunders. The real explanation of the phenomenon we are consider¬ 
ing is, to my mind, to be found in the fact that these clauses contain 
a kind of latent anacoluthon, though, of course, not felt as such. 
While the clause is begun with the relative strictly requiring a verb in 
the third person, the first person (or second , as the case may be) of 
the antecedent as the real agens forces itself upon the consciousness 
of the speaker and insensibly gives a twist to the construction. In 
other words, the logic and psychology of the utterance take prece¬ 
dence over strict grammatical sequence and accuracy. The relative, 
in such cases, shows a tendency, even in Indo-European, to become 
a conjunctive particle between the main and subordinate propositions. 

Cf. Lane, Latin Grammar , ( 1807. 
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And this tendency would be proportionately stronger with the Hebrew 
resulting in constructions that we can no longer imitate in 
modern languages. 

96. Baumann remarks further: “Die ganz gleiche Erscheinung 
[i.e., the correspondence of the person of the retrospective with 
that of the antecedent] finden wir auch in den anderen semitischen 
Sprachen.” 1 This is not quite true. Before Baumann’s dissertation 
appeared the investigations of Kraetzschmar with reference to the 
Assyrian § a had shown that in the Assyrian the person of the retro¬ 
spective is wholly independent of the person of the antecedent. In 
other words, the retrospective appears invariably in the third person, 
though the clause may refer to an antecedent in the first or second 
person. Kraetzschmar says: “Das Assyrische steht also in dieser 
Hinsicht noch auf einer urspriinglicheren Stufe als die iibrigen semiti¬ 
schen Sprachen.” 2 Cf. §arru §a ilu idfiSu atta, “thou art a 
king whom God has known”; Mannu atta §a ana Sarrfitu 
inambu§u, “whoever thou mayest be, whom they have called 
to exercise royalty”; Anaku £a ana §imat Sarrfitu iSimfi 
Simatsu, “I, whose lot they appointed for the exercise of 
royalty.” In view of this fact, Baumann’s argument on the basis 
of the retrospective is invalid. 

97. In this connection, a word may be said about Konig's view 
of the origin of the 'Aid. In explaining the origin of the relative 
construction, Konig sets out from the idea that originally two inde¬ 
pendent propositions were paratactically co-ordinated without a 
conjunctive word of any kind (Asyndetische Parataxe ). Accordingly, 
the sentence DrHM “ilDK “CV "'538 would consist originally 
of the two separate statements, “I am Joseph,” “Ye sold me.” As 
Konig puts it, “das Identifizierungselement (arab. 'Aidun) besass 
im allgemeinen die Prioritat der Existenz vor dem die Relation 
vermittelnden Pronomen.”* This asyndetic juxtaposition, Konig 
remarks, is very common in poetic language, which has a tendency 
to retain or revive archaic forms of expression. Later on, when the 
usus loquendi began to “bridge over” the parataktische A&yndese, 
that is to say, when by the introduction of the relative particle the 
subordinate construction began to displace the co-ordinate, the 
original form of the clause was in most cases (allermeist) left un- 

» Op. cit .. p. 28. > BA, I, 424. a Lehrgeb ., III. ( 384. 
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changed. The word first employed to establish this relation was 
the demonstrative PIT, and then ID and “'IDS were similarly used. 1 
There seems to be much speculation in all this. At any rate, it is 
very precarious, in the absence of clear data, to give an account of 
the origin of certain modes of expression. While poetry has the 
tendency ascribed to it by Konig, it also has a tendency to be more 
concise and succinct than prose, thus dispensing with all unnecessary 
verbiage. The fact, therefore, that “'IDS is comparatively rare in 
the poetic sections does not necessarily prove that they represent 
a stage of language prior to the general use of "11DS ,* but simply 
that the particle was dispensed with as not being absolutely required. 
On other grounds, however, we may safely assume that “'IDS came 
in later as a relative particle than the demonstrative PIT or ID. 
^tpS, as an original noun of place, could, of course, not have per¬ 
formed the function of a relative particle, until it had all but lost 
its primitive meaning, whereas the most obvious word to introduce 
an attributive clause is a demonstrative. 2 When, however, “'IDS 
was introduced, it would not, by reason of its already faded char¬ 
acter, affect the structure of the sentence, at the same time following 
as closely as possible the analogy of PIT or ID. In this way, the 
general correspondence between the construction of the demonstrative 
relatives and that of "HDK is to be explained. I say general, for, as we 
have seen in the preceding pages, the difference remained, in some 
respects, so apparent as to show that "ItDS cannot be traced to a 
demonstrative source. 

98. It is not my intention here to discuss the 'Aid in all its 
aspects. This would be, in large measure, simply to restate what 
has already been said by others. Nevertheless, my study of the 
subject has led to some results at variance with the statements of a 
grammar so widely used as Gesenius-Kautzsch. Consequently, I 
shall record these results. With reference to the suppression of 
the 'Aid, the grammar makes the following statement: “Diese 
Unterdriickung des ruckbeziiglichen Pronomens findet besonders 
dann statt, wenn es . . . . als Pronomen separatum einen Subjekts- 
nominativ im Nominalsatz reprasentieren wiirde.Nur in 

1 Op. cit., ( 59 ff. 

* Cf. the English “that/' which Is very old as a relative, whereas “ who " and “which,* 
originally interrogatives, came into use much later. 
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negativen Nominalsatzen wird das riickbezugliche Pronomen nicht 
selten beigefiigt.” 1 I have found the contrary to be the case. As a 
matter of fact, there are in all thirty-five instances of this use of. the 
pronominal complement in nominal relative clauses in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Of this number, fifteen are found in negative clauses, and 
twenty in positive . The examples of the first class are the following: 
Gen. 7:2, 8; 17:12; 20:33; Lev. 11:26; Num. 17:5; Deut. 17:15; 
20:15; Judg. 19:12; I Sam. 11:7; I Kings 8:41; 9:20; Koh. 8:13; 
II Chron. 6:22; 8:7 (the last two being parallel to I Kings 8:41 
and 9:20 respectively). The following are the examples of the second 
class: Gen. 9:3; Lev. 11:26, 39; Num. 9:13; 14:8, 27; 35:31; 
Deut. 20:20; I Sam. 10:19; II Kings 25:19; Jer. 27:9; 52:25; 
Ezek. 20:32; 43:19; Had. 1:9; Ps. 16:3; Ruth 4:15; Koh. 4:2; 
7:26; Neh. 2:18. Of these, Ezek. 20:32 and Ps. 16:3 may be ques¬ 
tioned. In the former passage, is by many taken as a con¬ 
junction, though there is no strict necessity for this. As for Ps. 16:3, 
which, if we adopt the present punctuation, would 

present the only instance in the Old Testament where the retro¬ 
spective is separated from the "nDH in positive sentences, the text 
is probably corrupt. Driver suggests HEn . In all 

negative sentences the retrospective is invariably separated from the 
particle. 

99. From the grammar referred to it would appear furthermore 
that the 'Aid is more frequently found in negative relative clauses 
of a nominal character than in verbal clauses in which the 'A i d 
represents the object. “Diese Unterdriickung findet besonders 
dann statt, wenn es [i.e., the 'Aid] einen Objektsaccusativ . . . . 

reprasentieren wiirde.Nur in negativen Nominalsatzen wird 

das riickbeziigliche Pronomen nicht selten beigefiigt.” I have found 
that the 'A i d as representing einen Objektsaccusativ is much more 
common than in either type of nominal clauses where it represents 
the Subjektsnominativ . If none has escaped my notice, there are 
sixty instances of the kind in the Old Testament. Cf. Gen. 5:29; 
21:2; 27:27 ; 45:4; Exod. 6:5; 25:2; 28:3; Lev. 16:32; 23:2,27; 
25:42; Num. 13:32; 34:13; 35:25; Deut. 11:12; 12:2; 13:3; 
18:14, 21, 22; 20:48; 29:25; 31:4; 32:46; 34:10; Josh. 2:10; 
10:25; 14:1; I Kings 9:21; 11:34; 21:25; II Kings 16:3 (cf. 

* $ 1386. 
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17:8 for the same construction without the retrospective); 19:4; 
Isa. 19:25; 28:4; 29:11; 37:4; 62:2; Jer. 8:2 (thrice); 19:4; 
27:20; 29:22; 44:3; Ezek. 4:10; 5:16; 15:6; 20:13; 32:9; 36:21; 
Zech. 7:14; Ps. 1:4; 88:6; 94:12; 107:2; Koh. 7:11; Esther 
7:5; 10:2; II Chron. 22:7. 

100. That there is one case of a retrospective after a time- 
designation has already been pointed out. Cf. § 82. 

In concluding this part of our task, I should like to add a few further 
remarks by way of reinforcing the criticism attempted in the foregoing pages 
of the syntax of "TON. Granted the demonstrative origin of our particle, 
there is still an Achilles heel in the Boettcher-Baumann syntax. This lies 
in the fact that no allowance is made for syntactic shiftings and changes, 
such as are sure to take place more or less in every living language. Boettcher 
and his followers confound the results of historico-philological science (assum¬ 
ing "VlDtf to be a demonstrative) with the actual usus loquendi. It is a 
philological truism that whatever the origin of a certain construction may 
have been, the later usage may be something totally different. This principle 
applies in particular to the mutual relation between the main and subordinate 
propositions. Here a particle or a pronoun that belonged primarily to the 
main sentence has in numerous instances insensibly shifted its syntactic 
position, being then conceived by the Sprachgqf&hl as belonging to the sub¬ 
ordinate clause. Such is the case in Latin; cf. Simulatque (simulac) de 
Caesaris adventu cognitum est, ad eum venit (De BeUo Gall . v. 33). In con¬ 
structions of this kind atque belonged originally to the main sentence ad eum 
venit; but it united with simid and was then no longer felt to belong to venit. 
So also postquam, priusquam, etc. Similarly in English, e.g., “as soon as,” 
and in German so bald als , auch wenn , etc., one element of these particles 
belonging originally to the main proposition; but, coalescing later with the 
other particle, both were then felt as introducing the dependent clause. A 
very instructive example of this kind is the commonest of all English or 
German conjunctions, namely “that,” dass. “‘Ich sehe, dass er zufrieden 
ist/ ist hervorgegangen aus: Tch sehe das: er ist zufrieden/” 1 In other 
words, what was originally a demonstrative pronoun belonging syntactically 
to the governing sentence has detached itself from its primary position as 
object of the main clause and become the introductory particle of the sub¬ 
ordinate clause. 

A similar phenomenon is noticeable in tracing the development of the 
demonstrative pronoun into the relative. There can be no doubt that the 
relative demonstratives “that,” der y die , das, belonged at the outset to the 
main sentence, but in process of time they were drawn into the relative clause. 

1 Paul, Prineipien der Sprachgeschichte , | 211. 
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This is attested by the fact that side by side with the demonstratives the 
interrogative pronouns, 11 who/’ “which, ” welcher, welche , welches , have 
assumed the relative function, which could have occurred only after the 
demonstratives had severed their connection with the principal proposition 
and attached themselves syntactically to the secondary clause. 

The same thing has admittedly—though, of course, not to such a degree 
—taken place at least in some Semitic languages. This, too, Baumann con¬ 
cedes. Are we then to assume that "ItDK (granting it to have been a demon¬ 
strative) remained fixed and stationary throughout its entire history; that, 
in short, a relative construction never arose ? We have seen that even the 
Arabic ^jJ! showed a tendency to shift, according to Reckendorf. And 
though we might demur with reference to the Arabic for the reason that 

Jt is declinable, there is nothing that could have checked in a 
similar way, since it is invariable for gender, number, or case. Kdnig is, 
therefore, undoubtedly right when he says that, e.g., ia . . . . "TlDX 
might have been conceived relatively just as well as the English expression, 
“The age which we live in.” 1 What is this “in” but a kind of retrospective 
giving the “which” its necessary definition and clearness? In view of all 
this I contend that the demonstrative theory of the syntax of cannot 
be successfully maintained, even if the premise of the demonstrative origin 
of the particle be granted. 

.ADDENDUM 

A passage that also deserves notice as illustrating the indefinite non¬ 
demonstrative character of is Gen. 30:29, “And he said unto him [FI TT 
TFM SJ3JH3 srn Ftfl SpFrny FK], Thou knowest how i 

served thee and how thy cattle have fared with me” (R.V.). In neither of 
these clauses will the demonstrative theory apply. To take the first FK 
as object of FUTT, “Thou knowest that,” leaves the rFFniU destitute 

▼ ; “ t l •.: - t 

of meaning and destroys all connection. But perhaps is here a 

conjunction: “Thou knowest that I served thee.” This is self-evident and 
devoid of force. We are then shut up to the rendering “Thou knowest what 
I served thee,” the entire clause being the object of p\7T • The "ttDK Ftf 

T J “ T 

is here used as a cognate accusative depending on TpTQy.* In the 
second clause, introduces what in modem terminology is called an 
indirect question: “Thou knowest what thy cattle have become [this is the 
force of ppn] with me.” A moment’s reflection will again show the impos- 

T T . 

sibility of making Itpfet FNI depend on Fl^T • 

[To be continued] 

» Lehrgeb ., Ill, | 62. 

1 Some supply "THhjP before , after Syr., but this is not required. 
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By J. Dyneley Prince 
Columbia University 

Professor Delitzsch at great self-sacrifice interrupted his special 
Sumerological investigations in order to prepare the present work, 1 
because he regarded this task as a necessary service to Sumerology. 
It must be many years before a complete and satisfactory analysis 
can be made of all the existing Sumerian material, and, recognizing 
this fact, the author decided to present to scholars at least the 
foundation of a Sumerian grammar. He has deliberately made no 
references to conclusions regarding the phenomena of the grammar 
arrived at by other specialists, believing it best for science in general 
that each Sumerologist should investigate this idiom independently. 
At some time in the future, a final and correct collation may be made 
of such individual labors, which shall place the science of Sumerian 
philology on a firm and unchanging basis. He states (Preface, p. 
vi) that he was forced to this decision by observing the differences 
between many of his own conclusions and those of so admirable an 
authority as Thureau-Dangin. Delitzsch makes no allusion to 
Langdon’s Sumerian Grammar , which preceded the present work by 
three years. 

The author, after conscientiously giving all his citations in a list 
(pp. ix-xxii) of texts from the British Museum and the Berlin 
Museum, explains his system of transliteration (pp. xxiii-xxv). In 
the Introduction (pp. 1-6), he explains (pp. 1-2) that the term 
“Sumerian” was used of the non-Semitic idiom, while “Akkadian” 
was the exclusive designation of the Semitic Babylonian. This 
point had already been satisfactorily demonstrated by Langdon, 
§§ 2, 3, who quotes from an ASurbanipal inscription, in which 

1 GrundzUge der sumerischen Qrammatik. By Friedrich Delitzsch. Leipzig: Hill- 
richs, 1914. 158 +xxv pp. M. 17.50. 

The following abbreviations have been used in this paper: MSL -J. D. Prince. 
Material* for a Sumerian Lexicon , Leipzig, 1908; Langdon —S. H. Langdon, Sumerian 
Grammar and Chreetomathy, Paris, 1911; J A «■Journal Aeiatique; Br. — Briinnow, 
“Sign-list”; R “Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions of Wettern Asia; HT “Paul Haupt, 
Akkaditche und tumeritche KeilachrifUexte. 
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a k k a d 6 is used unequivocally for the Semitic idiom. Delitzsch 
(p. 1, n. 11) believes that the name Sumer was Semitic and denoted 
southern and middle Babylonia. I cannot agree with this view, as 
a genuine phonetic connection between kengi(ri) =ki(n)-ki(ri) f ‘ the 
lands par excellence and Sumer seems perfectly possible (Prince 
in AJSL, XXVIII, 67). Delitzsch also very properly calls attention 
(p. 3) to the frequent incongruities between the Sumerian originals 
and the Semitic translations in bilingual texts. It has long been 
known that many of these Semitic variations were caused by the 
effort on the part of the scribe to avoid in Semitic the monotonous 
tautology of the Sumerian. It has also become apparent that the 
Semitic translators often really did not understand the Sumerian 
texts which they were endeavoring to render. This fact has been for 
years a stumbling-block in the way of a correct appreciation of 
Sumerian grammar. Delitzsch recognizes fully that the Semitic 
translations are too often misleading. As the Sumerian became more 
and more a written “sacred” language, it naturally, like the Latin 
of the Middle Ages, was influenced more and more by the vernacular, 
so that, especially in the later texts, traces of unconscious Semitism 
become very evident. Delitzsch is, therefore, quite right in choosing 
the unilingual Sumerian material as the only trustworthy norm for 
his grammatical work. It seems strange, however, that he lays 
little or no stress on the great importance played by paronomastic 
association in the formation of the Sumerian syllabary (cf. MSL , 
Introduction). 

In the chapter on “Phonetics” (p. 14) allusion is made to the 
occurrence of a great number of words in Sumerian, apparently 
identical in sound but widely different in meaning, many of which 
varying significations must have been distinguished from one another 
in speech. Their great divergence in sense precludes the possibility 
of their having been pronounced alike. He hints at the probability 
of there having been “spoken vocalic nuances ” which were incapable 
of representation in the written language, but says nothing about the 
likelihood that the Sumerians used tones in much the same manner 
as the modern Chinese. In fact, only once in this work does the 
author use the word “tone” (p. 74, § 113), where he suggests that 
the imperative particle bar a was possibly pronounced “im Befehls- 
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ton” to distinguish it from the finite bara , ‘away’ = German: ‘aus-, 
hinweg’; Russian: ‘u-, ot-,’ etc. There were certainly tones in the 
case of bara y as bara = the imperative particle, the particle of removal, 
and also bara = *he to him' (see below). In my MSL I have alluded 
to the necessity of supposing that tones existed in spoken Sumerian, 
but so numerous are the meanings attributed to many individual 
phonetic values that the tone-theory is in itself not sufficient to 
explain all the variations. The different meanings attached to a 
syllable often exceed the possible or, at any rate, the probable number 
of tones, and, moreover, the simple syllables, as Delitzsch points out, 
are often abbreviations of longer originals, a phenomenon which 
would tend to change the quantity rather than the tone. Unhappily, 
we know as yet next to nothing about the quantity of Sumerian 
vowels. 

Delitzsch alludes (p. 14) to a£, ‘one/ and a$, ‘six/ as one strik¬ 
ing example of this phenomenon. There are seven meanings in 
Delitzsch’s Glossar for the syllable a$; viz., ‘one ’; ‘erect’; ‘ man’ (?); 
probably this last a$ is a rhotacism for ru ( ur ); in the combina¬ 
tion a8-bulug, ‘hasten very much' ( a = ID+$=KU ); ‘desire’; 
‘curse’; and ‘six.’ Even so brief a list of meanings as this does not 
lend itself to satisfactory analysis because there are so many ele¬ 
ments of possible difference which do not depend either on vowel 
shading or tone. Thus, a#, ‘man’ (=ru, ur ?), and a£, ‘six’ ( =ia , 
‘five’+a£, ‘one’), leave us in doubt as to whether these so-called 
a£-values were all really pronounced a&. We note that a£, e$, u$ all 
mean ‘man,’ just as la$ and lufi = ‘wash’ and gad and gud = ‘be 
bright,’ as well as many similar cases. Possibly some of the vowels 
in spoken Sumerian were obscure and indeterminate, for example, 
like the Roumanian &, or perhaps Roumanian 1. Such a theory 
may serve as a key to many of the variant meanings often attached 
to the same syllable (see below). 

Tones probably came into play in connection with the three 
meanings associated with a$, ‘ one ’; i.e., ‘ one ’; ‘ perfect ’; and ‘ agree ’; 
and also with a£, ‘ erect, stretch,’ a£ in a$-bulug; a$, ‘ desire ’ and ‘ curse.’ 
These two latter meanings were in all probability distinct tonally; 
cf. in Mandarin Chinese the three tones of the syllable mo; mo (1), 
‘feel, touch’; mo (2), ‘grind, rub’; mo (3), ‘rub out, obliterate.’ 
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Here there are certainly three tones used to indicate distinctions of 
the same basic idea, while a fourth mo (4) = ‘afterward, at last/ 

Another very interesting point in this connection is the evident 
use of many verbs in Sumerian in both a transitive and intransitive 
sense (§114) without any formative particle. In such cases, it is 
highly likely that tones played a part, as e=‘go out* and ‘drive 
out’; tu = ‘ enter’ and ‘bring in/ etc. Compare my remarks, MSL , 
pp. viii and xxi, on the purely grammatical tones of the African 
Yoruba language. 

In § 18 Delitzsch’s forms me=ma-e, ‘I’; ze-me, ‘thou art/ for 
zare-me rather tend to prove the thesis that ma-e, za-e , ‘I, thou/ 

* If 

stood for mo, zo and not mo, zd, as Langdon thought. 

On p. 17, Delitzsch calls attention to the singular fact that Sag 
(Sa-a)j ‘be friendly/ has a gloss sa-a, and that Sam also shows a gloss 
sa-a. The S and s in Sumerian were usually very carefully kept 
apart. This sa-a=Sag = dam&qu was probably originally si(g)-a = 
sig= dam&qu, but this still shows the interchange of S and s, which 
excites Delitzsch’s surprise. This change, S to s, really does occur 
occasionally, as r=s and S; dur = tuS =a § & b u, ‘dwell/ and duru = 
dusu =aga 1 u, ‘calf.’ Note also asakku=a,&a,kku and osaru 
probably=a fi ar u. 

The disappearance of internal -m-, as umuS = uS, ‘understand¬ 
ing’; dumu=du , ‘child’ (p. 18), was, of course, due to the to- 
pronunciation of m, perhaps like the nasal mh of the modem Gaelic, 
where mh =hw; Gaelic lamh, ‘hand/ pronounced ull&nw. A similar 
elision of a consonant is that of the “q&f nuqtetfin” in modem 
Arabic vernacular. 

Delitzsch considers (§25) that the nasal n=ng has an important 
bearing on the character of the so-called Eme-sal “dialect.”* The 
ng pronunciation of -m- which appears in ES: dimer; EK: dingir, 
‘god/ is an illustration of this phenomenon. Delitzsch believes that 
m corresponding to w and to g=ng ran as parallel pronunciations 
and that, therefore, these are not distinctions between two “dia¬ 
lects,” because both m=m f w and =g=ng occur indiscriminately 
in both EK and ES texts throughout the entire literature. On the 
other hand, if these m and g writings indicated different pronuncia¬ 
tions, as seems evident, and were not mere graphic distinctions for 
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the same pronunciation, which Delitzsch does not assert, they were 
then really phonetic or “dialectic” differentiations, although possibly 
not restricted, as he asserts, to EK or to ES texts. It seems futile 
to suppose with Delitzsch (p. 22) that the well-known variations 
between EK: ner and ES: Ser (n= f) were not genuine sound changes 
between cognate roots, but in reality ancient and distinct synony¬ 
mous roots. He bases this theory on the fact that the variants 
m-g and n-S are not confined to one dialect. He apparently does not 
know that the correspondence of n to a sibilant is an actual phonetic 
change between the modem Chinese dialects; cf. Pekingese: 2en ; 
Hakka: nyin; Fuchow: nong; Ningpo: Sing and nying, both within 
the same dialect; Wonchow: zang and nang, all meaning ‘man/ Also 
Pekingese: jih; Ningpo: jeh and nyih within the same dialect =‘ sun’ 
(cf. H. A. Giles, Chinese and English Dictionary , numbers 5624 and 
579 respectively). This demonstrates beyond a doubt the possi¬ 
bility of a strongly palatalized n becoming a palatalized sibilant, 
and vice versa. There is only a very slight tongue movement 
between these two pronunciations ( MSL , p. xii). 

Delitzsch does not believe that the five Erne’s, viz., Eme-gal (his 
reading for Eme-sal , for which see just below), Eme-sukvd-da, Eme- 
snfi-a, Eme-te-na, and Eme-si-di, are really linguistic distinctions, but 
denote rather stylistic differences (see, however, Langdon’s readings 
of these terms, commented on by me AJSL y XXVIII, 67-68). I 
make no attempt to explain the meaning of these designations save 
to point out that Delitzsch’s identification of Eme-te-na with Eme- 
sal I have already indicated ( AJSL , XXVIII, 68) and have trans¬ 
lated Eme-te-na t ‘language of the couch’ or 4 harem,’ i.e., ‘women’s 
apartments.’ Delitzsch, however, does not believe that sal means 
‘woman’ at all (p. 21, n. 1), the usual word for which is geme or ki-el. 
It must be noted that the woman-sign, a conventionalized picture of 
the female organ, has the value sa-al , Br. 10916 (rarer Sa-al, Br. 
10917). This surely must have been a word for ‘woman,’ as we find 
the equation saZ=z inn i 8 tu , ‘woman/ and rap&Su, ‘be wide, 
broad,’ an allusion to the womb. There is a word si’Z = ‘split,’ which 
must also be a cognate of this sal and allude to the pudendum muliebre . 
See even Delitzsch, Glossary s.v. sal I. It is true that the woman- 
sign also has the value gal , Br. 10906, which Delitzsch has chosen in 
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his reading Eme-gal. This Eme-gal (= ga-aJ) is really the gal = r a b , 
‘large/ and also indicates the female organ; cf. ga-al-la f II. 30, 14 e 
=uru, ‘the pudendum muliebre 1 ; ki-el , ‘woman/ is probably also 
connected with this gal. I see no reason to depart from my inter¬ 
pretation ( MSL f p. xiv) that Eme-sal = ‘ women’s speech ’ or ‘softer 
idiom/ The fact that ES words occur in EK texts and conversely 
does not necessarily militate against the theory that the expressions 
Eme-ku and Eme-sal indicate two different phonetic methods of pro¬ 
nouncing Sumerian, which could readily have been confused one 
with the other, even from the earliest times. In later Sumerian, as 
the phonetic character of the language lost its force, Eme-ku and 
Eme-sal probably really meant only two distinct “styles.” 

In his discussion of the Pronouns (p. 24), Delitzsch does not 
explain the equations fcu=an&ku,‘F; Zi = atta, ‘thou’; 

‘he/ and Ji=§uatum, ‘that one/ The ku here was probably a 
variant writing for mu the 1 p. ending =gu = ku; note that in the 
later Semitic representations of Sumerian words in the Sumerisch- 
Akkadische Hettiiische Vokabularfragmente 1 by Delitzsch, k was con¬ 
stantly used for g as gi-gi = ki-ki; i-gi=i-ki, etc. The fact that 
gu-mu was probably originally a nasal g = ng does not hinder this 
explanation, as the earlier nasal g=ng may have later become hard 
g and in Semitic k. The equation Zi = atta is, no doubt, only 
the demonstrative li = § u a t u (cf. Langdon, § 164) especially applied 
to the second person in the passage cited, V R, 20, n. 4. The 
equations $e = § u and $t = §uatum may be ES forms for the harder 
demonstrative forms ne and ni respectively (n=$; see just above). 

Delitzsch does not explain such passages as IV R, 27, n.l, 4-11, 
where we find a succession of -mu-clauses, all of them third person 
relative; cf. also HT t 122, 16obv: eri-zu-ka ag-gig-ga aka-mu = a n a 
ardiki §a maruStum ep§u, ‘unto thy servant who makes 
(ak-a-mu) sickness' (is sick). This is probably a relative mu, dis¬ 
tinct from the first personal mu (from m£ ‘F); cf. MSL , p. xxix. 
This seems likely, unless we are to regard all these passages as errors 
on the part of the Semitic translator. In the passage (Delitzsch, 
p. 36, § 50): mulu ugu-mu ze-eb-ba=§ a i 1 i § a t & b u , ‘ that which is 
good for her/ Delitzsch renders ‘for me/ Here, however, the §a 
might have been a scribal error for i a = i 1 i i a. On p. 28, Delitzsch 

1 In the Abhandlungen der KOnigltchen Akademie der Wissenachaften , Berlin, 1914. 
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omits the second personal rab (probably=2 p. za+b ), but on p. 103 
(near the top), he cites mu-ra-du f ‘I have built for thee.' This 
ra—za by rhotacism. 

Delitzsch divides the substantive (p. 41) into primary, i.e., mono¬ 
syllabic roots, and secondary roots with formative elements, but the 
probability is that many of these so-called primary roots were them¬ 
selves originally composites. Thus i-zi f ‘fire/ cited by the author 
as a primary, really= zi = namaru, ‘shine’+ the abstract prefix i-. 
This izi must be carefully distinguished tonally from izi, ‘wall,’ 
from G/$=nz = ‘wood,’ associated with Sem. i$u. 

Paul Haupt 1 was the first to point out the system of vowel pro¬ 
longation explained by Delitzsch (§ 61). 

In connection with the author’s treatment of the genitive par¬ 
ticles -ka and -ge, cf. Langdon, § 125: “ when the genitive has the force 
of describing the construct .... the construct ending -ge precedes 
the plural ending.” Delitzsch brings out the same point; viz., the 
possibility of a postpositional insert occurring before another ter¬ 
mination. This was explained fully by me in “Le Bouc lilmissaire,” 
JA , 1903, p. 146, and contradicted without reason by M. Fossey 
(op. city n. 1) in the running commentary to my article which he 
caused to be inserted without my knowledge. That the ending 
-ge can also be used in the passive sense like the English ‘by’ is sat¬ 
isfactorily shown by Delitzsch, § 71 and § 216. 

The author’s treatment of the postpositions (pp. 52-58) is excel¬ 
lent. Here it should be noted that the element ta (§ 109a) also 
occurs as a prefix. The adverbial ending -§ evidently connected with 
the postposition - Su=KU is modal after participles (§79). This 
^-element is, of course, not to be confused with the purely Semitic 
third personal -£, seen also in Sem. fifi, ‘he.’ 

With the treatise on the pure prepositions (pp. 56-58), cf. also 
HTy Sumerian Grammar. I note that Delitzsch has found the 
reading u-gu, Sb. iv. 17 (p. 57), instead of the commonly accepted 
muQy ‘upon,’ but mu§j ‘cranium, top,’ occurs in Sumerian, Sb. 1, 
iv. 39 ( Glossary p. 193). Is this then, a Semitism, because in 
Syrian Arabic is used for ‘ head,’ or is this Arabic term a loan¬ 
word from Sumerian like JjCoe ? 


1 In Haupt, Akkadische und tumerischc Keilschrifttexte, grammatical appendix. 
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Delitzsch gives the Sumerian numerals (pp. 60-62) somewhat 
differently from Langdon (p. 117) and MSL (pp. xvii-xviii), as shown 
in the following comparative table: 

Delitzsch Langdon MSL 


a$, ge, dis, dili 

ah 

dih 

min , man 

min 

man, min, dab, tab 

eh 

ehhu 

eh, ih 

limmu 

lammu 

limmu 

ia 

ia 

ia 

ah 

ahha 

ah 

umun, imin 

imin 

iminna 

U88U 

U88U 

us 

‘ilimmu 

elimmu 

Him 

u, fa; a, fa 

u 

u 

neh, nih 

nth 

nih 

uhu 

uhu 

uhu, eh, ih 

nimin 

nimin 

nimin, nin 

ninnH 

ninnu 

ninnu 

geh, muh 

gih, muh, uh 

huh 


It is odd that he makes no attempt to explain some of them, 
either here or in the Glosaar. This aS, ‘six’=i’a+a$, ‘five+one’ 
(see above); imin, ‘seven’=n (at), ‘ five’+mtn, ‘two 1 ( umun is a 
curious form indicating perhaps an obscure vowel in imin); ussu, 
‘eight’=ia, ‘five’+eJ, ‘three’; ilimmu , ‘nine’=ia, ‘five’+Kmmii, 
‘four’; uhu, ‘thirty’ =u&, vowel harmony for eh, ‘three ’+u, ‘ten’ = 
‘three tens’; nimin, ‘forty’=m(J), ‘twenty’ +min, ‘two’= ‘two 
twenties.’ 

The postposition -am (A-AN) for cardinals and ( k)am for 
ordinals are really parts of the verb ‘to be’ (see § 199 6). The 
ending am is also frequently the verbal enclitic ending, like Turkish 
dyr, ‘is.’ 

Is the copula really u in Sumerian and, if so, is it a Semitism ? 
This u may be a loanword from the Semitic, as the usual method of 
expressing the copula in Sumerian is by adding the 3 p. to the 
second noun of the series: idigna buranunu-bi, ‘ Tigris and Euphrates,’ 
or else by simple asynthesis, as an-ki , ‘heaven (and) earth’ (§ 205). 

The Sumerian negative la may also be a Semitism (p. 65), but it 
may possibly be a variant of the ordinary Sumerian na=na, ‘not’ 
(§ 92, ri. 2), as n = Z. 
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I believe that jfe, ‘verily/ and $e=the optative particle (§93) 
must have been tonally distinct. 

Delitzsch’s treatment of the verb (pp. 69-140) is extremely lucid 
and better arranged than that in Langdon’s Grammar . In Delitzsch’s 
chapter on the simple root (pp. 69-73), he mentions the peculiarity 
of Sumerian in combining with an indicating verbal root another 
root in cognate relationship. This usage he divides, with more clear¬ 
ness than Langdon, into five categories; viz., (1) combinations with 
accusative meanings: Su-gibil . ... ak, ‘make new’; (2) locative 
combinations: ki ... . turn, ‘bring to earth’= ‘lower’; (3) instru¬ 
mental combinations: Su . . . . kud, ‘bite,’ Su being the instru¬ 
mental particle really = ‘hand’; gir ... . gen, ‘go with the foot’ 
(gir ); (4) modal combinations: ur .... ku, ‘eat like a dog’ (used 
of animals’ eating = German ‘fressen’); (5) substantive + post¬ 
position as the first element =sag-ta .... dug-ga, ‘act with the 
head’ =‘gore with horns.’ Modern Turkish shows exactly the same 
phenomenon: imtih&n etmek, ‘make examination’; du. a etmek, 
‘make prayer,’ etc., the difference being that Turkish almost always 
uses a loanword in combination with the native etmek ‘make.’ 
Besides this peculiarity, Delitzsch indicates the use of purely verbal 
particles, da, Si, ia, bara , which are used like the Latin particles in 
ad-esse, con-jicere , ex-ire, etc. He might have also drawn a parallel 
from Magyar, as ki-ismerni, ‘find out’; ki ‘out’ and ismer, 
‘perceive,’ although this may be an imitation of German usage, as 
‘ausfinden.’ 

It is stated (p. 72 a) that the n and b suffixes appended to verbal 
particles, as dan , dab , etc., do not affect the meaning of the particle. 
He admits, however, that these suffixes n and b are of pronominal 
origin respectively corresponding to ni and bi, but argues that their 
purely pronominal sense had disappeared in the Sumerian idiom as 
we have it. This is certainly an easy method of explaining away 
the difficulty of interpreting the suffixes n and b! 

Delitzsch’s remarks (§§ 114-17) on the use of the simple root are 
particularly good. The fact that the root alone can be used both 
in neuter and active verbs is especially significant in connection with 
the tone theory (see above in this review). The simple root is also 
used both for the infinitive and imperative. Especial attention 
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should be paid by the student to § 120 on the infinitive in -da, -de, 
which function in almost the same manner as the infinitive ‘to’ in 
English. There is also a participle in -da, -de (§ 124) which is with 
difficulty distinguishable from the infinitive. The last word has 
certainly not been said on this subject. In any case, the participial 
formation is very close to the infinitive; cf. murbad-da =la pat6, 
‘not opening , and also ‘not to open/ 

The reflexive -m in a verb-form occurs as a reference to an imme¬ 
diately preceding object, as w-me-m-si, ‘give (it), 7 and is very sug¬ 
gestive of the Ural-Altaic definite conjugation, as Magyar: szeretem, 
‘I love him/ or ‘it/ used with defined nouns, but szeretek, ‘I love 
him/ ‘it/ indefinite. 

It is significant and interesting that Delitzsch sees no difference 
in meaning between the verbal prefixes of the third person: e, erne, 
ema; ne, ni; ba, hi; mu , ma and nen; bob, ban; mun, man, mib , etc., 
all of which, according to the author, mean simply ‘he, she, it. 7 He 
entirely disregards the apparent local force of some of these prefixes 
which was admitted by Langdon ( Grammar , § 163) and pointed out 
by me (. AJSL , XXIV, 354-65). This again seems like cutting the 
Gordian knot. Further investigation of Sumerian syntax will prob¬ 
ably show: (1) that the differences in vowels of such prefixes as ne, 
ni; ba, hi; mu, ma (mi); in, an; ib , ab, vb; im, um, am were due to an 
obscurity of vocalic utterance (cf. above); and (2), that there were, at 
least originally, different shades of meaning expressed by the 5-series 
(ab, ib, ub, etc.) and the m, n-series (im, in, etc.) respectively. As 
to the subject prefixes of the second person (§ 150), there are none in 
evidence save zu-: zu-&i BIT-e= naplis ‘look/ IV R, 9, 21, 275. 
As already pointed out in MSL, p. xxxi, the second person was 
indicated by the ordinary prefixes which referred back to a za-e (ze), 
‘thou/ or else to a second personal suffix - zu in a preceding phrase. 
If mu, ma, mi, im (§ 151) indicate specifically the first person, they 
must have been used with a different tone from that of the m-series 
of the third person. 

Vowel harmony, not mentioned by Delitzsch, must have influ¬ 
enced the precatives jfe-, jfa-, {ju- (§ 152), as we find {je-gub; $e-pa, 
probably pronounced gub and pa, and jfe-i-i, but §a-ba; {ja-ba-an; 
§a-ma- and §u-mu-, clearly caused by vowel harmony. This §a 
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must be distinguished from the cohortative ga in ga-gar, ‘I will do 
it' (§ 157). 

Delitzsch recognizes a number of infixes with a dative meaning 
(pp. 111-19), not distinguishing between na, nan and nab } ‘to him/ 
or between ne and nen (also accusative ), ‘to them/ In AJSL, 
XXIV, 356, I called attention to the evidently dative force of the 
a-vowel appearing also in ra, raft, ‘to thee/ 

Delitzsch's accusative infixes (pp. 119-24) are ra, ran, raft, 
‘him , (without distinction); nen , ‘them/ His infixes with both 
dative and accusative force are na-ra, na-nift, ‘it to him’; ra-nin, 
ranibj ‘it to thee/ 

His root complements (pp. 125-32) are da , dan, daft, ‘with it’ = 
direction; Si, Sin , Sib , purely directive, long ago recognized; ta y 
tan , tab = locative ‘in’ and ‘out of’ with verb of motion; ftara, ftaran, 
‘out of, away 1 (discussed above). 

If Langdon is perhaps too much of a stickler for shades of mean¬ 
ing in connection with the prefixes and infixes, it would seem that 
Delitzsch has not gone quite far enough, as it is impossible to believe 
that a language could have employed whole series of different ele¬ 
ments in exactly the same sense; in fact, this was one of Hal6vy's 
grounds for supposing that Sumerian was not a language, but an 
“allographic” system! 

Delitzsch's last pages (pp. 141-54) are devoted to a too brief 
treatise on the syntax. It is not a unique phenomenon, as the 
author seems to think (§ 202), to find the singular pronominal suf¬ 
fixes used for the plural, as a-zu = ‘thy father' and also ‘your father/ 
An exact parallel exists in the Tule Indian language of Panamd, which 
uses pe- both for ‘thou' and ‘you' (Prince, American Anthropologist , 
N.S. XV, 519). 

A very important fact brought out by Delitzsch (§ 214) is the 
construction of verbs used causatively with the dative suffix -ra, 
-Su ( KU) y as Qe-en-na-avAi, ‘may he cause to him (nan) to live.' 
The insertion of the ‘ with '-element -da- (p. 148) into a verb-form is 
precisely paralleled in Algonquin Indian phraseology, as Passama- 
quoddy wijawi, ‘come with me' (wi-, ‘with'). Sumerian relative 
sentences with the relative idea expressed participially are like the 
relative clauses in Turkish; thus, Sumerian: lu nam-erima ku-ne- 
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in-lal-e , 'a man by a curse afflicted' = Turkish: gorilmish olan adam, 
‘the having-been-seen man.’ 

I have merely touched the surface of Delitzsch’s great under¬ 
taking, picking out data here and there which impress the philologist. 
The distinguished author’s vast knowledge and immense mass of mate¬ 
rial have been freely placed at the disposal of the Assyriological 
world in this epoch-making work, and the book must long remain 
a monument to his wonderful and painstaking scholarship. 
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NOTES ON SOME TEXTS FROM THE CASSITE PERIOD 


By D. D. Luckenbill 
U niversity of Chicago 

The texts published in the third volume of Documents from the 
Temple Archives of Nippur (University of Pennsylvania, The Mu¬ 
seum, “ Publications of the Babylonian Section,” Vol. II, No. 2, by 
Albert T. Clay) have cleared up many an obscure passage of the 
earlier volumes (“Babylonian Expedition,” Vols. XIV and XV). 
They have also added to the many problems that yet await solution. 
The writer had prepared a complete glossary of the three volumes, 
together with extensive notes on the new texts and corrections of his 
study of the texts of BE, XIV and XV ( AJSL , XXIII, 280 f.), when 
the appearance of Torczyner’s Altbabylonische Tempelrechnungen 
(Denkschriften der Kais. Ak. d. Wiss. in Wien, Philos.-Hist. Klasse, 
Bd. LV) made unnecessary the publication of these in full. In the 
following notes a few of the more important texts will be discussed. 1 

112, No. 25. l ana(? or 1) duppi Slmi da m Erba- d Adad *§a 
it-ti m Ba-il- d Marduk * m&r md Nabfi-lamassi-du 4 li-fcu-u 
*24 a-mi-lu-ut-su *[i]t-ti md En-lil-al-Safc 7 [i]l-li-ki-im-ma 
* di-nam da-ba-bi *Sa m Ap-li-id-en-Si-il-tum (Date) 

Concerning (?) the tablet of sale belonging to Erba-Adad, which from 
Bail-Marduk, son of Nabti-lamassidu, had been received—24 of his slaves 
were received from Enlil-aldah; and concerning (?) the law-suit of Apliden- 
diltum. 

If I understand this text correctly, it is nothing but a note made 
by some scribe to be used in court. Evidently AplidenSiltum had 
brought suit concerning slaves, and it was necessary to go into the 
records of sale: such records as BE, XIV, Nos. 2, 7, 128a. For some 
reason the original record was not brought into court, but instead a 
note stating that according to that record 24 slaves had been received 
from Enlil-aldab. Of the questions at issue we are, of course, 
ignorant. 

i The abbreviations BE , XIV and XV, refer to the two earlier volumes of Docu¬ 
ment from the Temple Architet, etc., while the third volume will be referred to as 112. 
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BE , XIV, No. 42. Torczyner, op . cit ., p. 89, regards my inter¬ 
pretation of this text 1 as “ verfehlt.” My transliteration and trans¬ 
lation follow: 

1 dup-pi ri-ki-i§-ti 1 5a m In-na-an-nu * a-na am61 riljtljtS p 1 
4 u ka-zid-da 6 ir-ku-su 6 kurunnu ul ta-am-ma 7 GAR (ak&lu) 
ul ba-ni-ma 8 i-na ba-lu m Rab&-§a- d Nergal 9 GAR Sikaru u 
me-ri-i8-tum 10 i-nam-di-in-ma 11 i-na-du-u “i-ba-ka-nu 
18 nap-ba-ar 14 §i-ka-ri 18 §a i§-tu ar b u Arab§amna 18 §a §atti 
1 kan i7 a . na ka-ab-ri 18 i-ka-na-ak. [Date and seals of the ri^u 
and ka-zid-da officers.] 

The tablet of contract which Inannu drew up with the ri^bu and 
ka-zid-da officers. In case the wine is not good and the bread is not clean, 
without (the consent of ?) Rab&-§a-Nergal, he (Inannu) shall give bread, 
wine, and new wine, and they shall deliver them, they shall .... etc. 

Torczyner translates, “Tafel des Vertrages, .... Primabier 
soil nicht erzeugt werden (ta-am-ma=tab-ma), Brot nicht ge- 
macht werden ohne Raba-8a-Nergal. Wenn er Brot, Bier und 
Gewiirz(?) gibt, sollen sie es niederlegen und verwahren(?), etc.” 

His note on 1. 6 reads: “ul ta-am-ma. Das Permansiv 
bezeichnet das Passiv ohne Riicksicht auf das Tempus.” But one 
would expect a permansive of the Piel, not of the Qal, to mean “ (gut) 
machen, erzeugen( ?),” p. 118. The verb band may have been used 
in Babylonian in the sense of “making” bread, but one would rather 
expect epti to be used. In the Adapa Myth we have epfifiu used of 
making bread: a-ka-la u me-e .... ip-pu-ufi, 1.12. However, 
it seems to me that the tablet receives an entirely new, and correct, 
interpretation if one reads i-na-ba-lu instead of i-na ba-lu. It 
now reads: “The tablet of contract which Inannu drew up with the 
ribk& and the kazidda. If the wine is not good and the bread is 
not clean, they are to be returned. If Rab&-6a-Nergal shall give 
bread, wine, or must (?), they shall be deposited and a receipt shall be 
given for them (?). All the wine, etc.” 

As Torczyner has shown, op. cit ., p. 9, the amel rifcb^ is evidently 
a brewer. On pp. 9 and 87 f., he discusses the kazidda, and con¬ 
cludes that he was the miller. If we assign a somewhat broader 
meaning, one which would include the idea of baker as well, the 
contract in question would become perfectly clear. Inannu insists, 

»AJSL, XXIII, 293. 
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by contract, that the brewer and miller-baker shall furnish good wine 
and clean bread, otherwise these will be sent back. Read i-na- 
ba-lu, IV from ap&lu; cf. the usage in the Code of Hammurabi. 
Or one might regard it as the IV of ab&lu, and translate, “shall 
be taken away,” that is, “refused.” If Rab&-da-Nergal delivers 
the bread, wine, or must (?), for the brewer and baker , they are to be 
“put down,” that is, received. The meaning of i-ba-fca-nu remains 
uncertain. My suggestion that it is to be connected with the term 
buk&nu still seems plausible to me. That this word should be 
written with g or k rather than with k follows from the form bu-ga- 
na-. . . du-tu-uk (Rec. d. Trav.,XV II, 306). 1 The passage would 
then mean that in case Rab&-da-Nergal, instead of, or for, the brewer 
and baker, delivered the bread, etc., they are to be deposited and a 
receipt is to be given, Rab&-da-Nergal guaranteeing the quality of the 
goods. 

112, No. 55. 1 md Nin-ib-e-a m&r m Man-nu-tukulti (ti) 

1 m Ar-du-tum kad-du-u * (i md §amad-tak-la-ku su-bi-tum 
4 i-tu m E-til-pi 5 m&r m Di-mab-di- d Urad • a-na bai-ri 
dap-rum 7 am61u da m E-til-pu 8 i-nam-di-na-ad-du-nu-ti 
•i-na-kar-ru-u-ma 10 [il-lik-ku-u-ni u [i]-bal-la-ku-[u-ma] 
“ [pal-nu-du-nu ul ib-b[a-ba-l]u 18 is-sa-ni-ku a-na bit el-la 
14 uk-ta-an-nu. 

Ninib-ea, son of Mannutukulti, Ardutum, the kaddft, and Samad- 
taklaku, the §ubitum, together with Etilpu, son of Dimabdi-Urad, to the 
other side of the river were sent. The (work)men whom Etilpu shall give 
them—if they are assembled, they shall take them; if they run away, they 
shall pot be protected, they shall be bound, and to the illustrious temple 
(bit-ella) handed over. 

% 

L. 4. According to 112, No. 130, 5 f., there were 43 king’s 
servants in the “stronghold of Etilpu, Du-un-ni da “Etilbu.” 

L. 7. Cf. No. 51, 14, a-mi-la-a-ma, and Peiser, Urkunden , 
No. 88, 7, a-mi-li-e. Perhaps to be read as singular in the sense of 
every man or slave. The plural a-me-lu-u, a-me-li-e, occurs 
frequently in the Letters of {Jammurabi (King, op. cit., vocabulary). 

L. 9. i-na-kar(!)-ru-u-ma, from PPO. 

L. 12. For this phrase see Ungnad, ZA , XVII, 357. 

> For a recent discussion of the bu^&nu ceremony see Duncan, AJSL, XXX, 172 f. 
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L. 6 . Sap-rum; read plural and cf. No. 20, 8 f-: 3 teams fia 
i§tu Parak-mAri kl im-bi-su-nim-ma .a-na pi-ib-di[a]-na 
tamtim §a-ab-rum; also No. 116, 1 : sabA ki-lum. 

112, No. 51. 1 [ m Rab]A-§a- d Nin-ib mAr.*[ md Eln-lil- 

nAdin-abA pl mAr m Ki-lam-da-§u * 1-lf-ia-a-tu m Rak-rib-ba-ti 
4 m Ubbulti(ti)-li8ir mAr m §u-bi-la 8 napbaru 2 amfil KA-LU- 
ME§ A 2 ka§-§u-u e it-ti m Ar-ra-bi am61 NI-SUR 7 a-na Bit- 

d . kl 8 A a-na . . . . kl 9 ummAnu coI Sa.bal-ku-ti 

10 a-na a[b tamtim (?) §]ap-rum u la.Sa-a-ra “A s[a- 

ar-]ta ul ib-bu-§u 11 mi.ka-a-ti 14 ul . . ru-su a-mi-la- 

a-ma 18 ul u-ma§-§a-ru 16 immeru ul i-na-ki-su 17 karpatu 
rabitu ul i-ra-as-sa-an-nu 18 ummAnAte (or sabA) p 1 Sa i-li- 
ib-ku-u-ni 19 bitate P^Su-nu u-pa-^a-du 20 kar-su-Su-nu in- 
na-ka-lu-ma 21 pa-nu-Su-nu ul ib-ba-ba-lu 22 i§-§a-a-lu is-sa- 
ni-bu 28 a-na bit el-la a-na GlS-BAR uk-ta-an-nu 24 arbu 
ArabSamna Amu 22 kam Satti 12 kam 25 d §a-ga-ra-ab-ti-Sur- 
ia-aS “zu-pur m RabA-5a- d Nin-ib 27 md En-lil-nAdin-abA p 1 
m l-li-ia-[a-tul “A m Ubbulti(ti)-li§ir kima [kunukki]-Su-nu. 

RabA-Sa-Ninib, son of., Enlil-nadin-abA, son of KilamdaSu, 

Iliatu, son of Rakribbati, Ubbulti-liSir, son of Subila: total 2 KA-LU and 
2 KaSSA (officials), together with Arrabi the NI-SUR (official) to Bit ... . 

(a town) and.(another town) the workmen of which (?) were 

fugitives, to the seashore (?) are sent. They shall not circulate slander 
(or lies), and rebellion they shall not raise, .... of the hand they shall 
not restrain (?), slaves they shall not set free, a lamb they shall not slay, 
a large vessel they shall not empty. The workmen whom they shall seize— 
their houses they shall watch; if they (the workmen) are slandered, they are 
not to be protected, they are to be questioned, they are to be bound, to the 
illustrious temple (bit-ella) they are to be handed over on account of the 
service (or tax) due. [Date and thumb nail impressions, instead of their 
seals, of Raba-5a-Ninib, etc.] 

L. 5. amdl KA-LU-MES. Cf. 112, No. 48, which contains lists 
of artisans, and BE, XIV, No. 120, which contains the same lists as 
No. 48, but is dated some eight years earlier. No. 48 has five totals: 
4 amsi GIR, 2 am61 BI-LUL, 5 am61 MU(nubatimmu), 2 am61 
KU, 4 amS1 KA-LU(? )-ME§. The totals in BE, XIV, 120, are as fol¬ 
lows: 26 amM SAG ([?], see below), 2 KA-KU (!), x anl61 BI-LUL, 
4 am «‘ GIR, 3 am ® 1 MU, 2 amel KU. That the last total of No. 48 
and the second of No. 120 refer to the same class of artisans is 
evident. Torczyner, op. cit. f p. 118, reads the total in BE, XIV, 120, 
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ka-zid and that in No. 48, KA-LU-MES. Whether we are to read 
KA-LU-ME»§ or not remains uncertain, as does also the meaning 
of the term. 

L. 10. Restoration conjectural; cf. No. 55, 6 f. 

L. 12. Cf. No. 126,3: 6 am616 pl §a sa-ar-ta i-bu-§u. 

L. 27. Bit-el-la. Cf. No. 126, 4 (and perhaps 10, bit el-la- 
ti). Torczyner, op. cii., 113, >< Haus der Reinheit, Name eines 
Gefangnisses.” The temple itself is probably referred to. Cf. 
Messerschmidt, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur, No. 13, Col. IV, 13 f.: 
blta el-la (var. adds ia-a-ka; see Muss-Arnolt, Die., under &ku) 
ki-i§-$a §a-fca-a parakka pi-ra ad-ma-na ra-§ub-ba, etc. 
Also the Gilgamesh Epic, Tablet I, Col. IV, 37, a-na biti el-lim 
mu-§ab d Anim u d IStar; 1. 44, a-na biti el-lim kud-du-§i 
mu-sab, etc. 

A-na GI§-BAR uk-tan-nu: Torczyner avoids any discussion 
of this GlS-BAR. Its meaning will become clear from the following 
remarks. 

Nos. 51 and 55 must be interpreted in the light of the other 
documents of these archives. A number of documents, BE, XIV, 58, 
for example, are lists of quantities of grain, etc., paid out by the 
temple (or palace) as stipends. That the men (and their families) 
thus paid were not always voluntary servants of the temple may be 
inferred from the note “balfcuC0A-A, zo$) = fugitive,” which fre¬ 
quently appears in connection with their names. From the letters of 
JJammurabi to Sin-idinnam we know that a large amount of forced 
labor was exacted by the kings of the First Dynasty of Babylon (King, 
Letters and Inscriptions of ffammurabi, III, pp. li f.). It is reason¬ 
able to assume that in the Cassite period as well as in the time of the 
First Dynasty the church and the state, the temple and the palace, 
could and did demand of the people much revenue or its equivalent, 
service. My interpretation of No. 55 is as follows: A number of 
officers, Ninib-ea, Ardutum, and §amaS-taklaku, are sent across the 
river with Etilpu, who seems to have had general oversight over a 
large number of slaves or serfs (cf. note on 1. 4, above). From him 
they are to receive such men as were already assembled for the 
corvee, and to apprehend such as might run away to escape service. 
No. 51 refers to four officers who are to accompany Arrabi, the ni- 
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sur official, to two villages from which a number of workmen had 
fled. The services of these men were evidently due the temple at 
the time. The officers are to apprehend them, but in so doing are 
not to raise a general disturbance in the villages by acting in a 
high-handed manner. 

112, No. 47. A list of artisans whose services were due the 
temple. They were brought up from different villages and hired out. 

1 . . . . §a ul-tu *.a-lim. §u-la-a * a-na m R6S- d Ner- 

gal pa-kid 4 a-na §akni (GAR-ni) i-nam-din-Su 6 m Am61- 
d Adad am61 KU 6 m Daian- d Nin-ib am61 KU 7 Ub-bu-ul-ti-li- 
§ir amel KU 8, Ta-rib-tum amarOrni 9 napbaru 4 am61 KU-ME§ 
10 ultu AN-ZA-KAR-Sa-bit-su-mi-ia 11 i alu A-bu ki Su-lu-ni 
“a-na m Ark&t- d Nergal pak[du] 11 m I-ri-ba- d Marduk amdl 
MU(nubatimmu) l4 MAr m Zu-un-du-ri NU-GI§-§AR “napb&ru 
2 ultu Dtir-ili ki 1# Su-lu-ni 17 a-na m Ilu-(mu)murafifiu-ri-ma 
pak-du. [Date.] 

(Name of man) who was brought up from (town), to R66-Nergal he was 
bound out [lit. intrusted]. Amgl-Adad, etc., total four KU [artisans of some 
kind; Torczyner suggests “tailor”] who were brought from two villages and 
bound out to ArkAt-Nergal. Iriba-Marduk (and) Mdr-Zunduri, total two, 
who were brought up from DAr-ilu and bound out to Ilu-muraSSu-rima. 

112, No. 126. 1 6 bi-ri-tum i-na si-mi-ri-Si-[na eru] * 1 biltu 
36 ma-na Jcirlalrbi 3 6 am&ltitiP^a sa-ar-ta i-bu-su 4 na-du- 
ma i-na blt-el-la ka-lu-u 6 k&t m I-li-a-a-ba-as 6 16 biltu 61/2 

ma-na erSP 1 7 .in siparriP 1 8 .ri-e 

9 .ka-an-da 10 .la-ti i-na-di-e u hinigin 17 

biltu 6 1/2 ma-na er^P 1 “ k&t m Sa-ilu-ba-na-a. 

Into six bonds in whose rings there was copper, 1 talent, 36 mana in 
weight, 6 persons who had raised rebellion were cast and in the illustrious 
temple (blt-ella) were restrained. [The remainder is too fragmentary to 
warrant an attempt at translation. Lines 6 and 7 show that some bronze 
objects were made from a quantity of copper.] 

112, No. 48. Discussed above in note on 1. 5 of No. 51; cf. BE , 
XIV, 120. Torczyner, op. cit., 104, translates NU-§I by “nicht 
8ehend. ,, But we expect nu-igi-tug to express blindness. Perhaps 
it would be better to read NU-SI as equivalent to “la innamar, 
not seen.” They were not seen because they were in jail, ka-lu-u. 
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112, No. 118. Payments to different persons and for different 
objects. BE , XIV, 73, records payments to the same persons, 
probably at another time. A comparison of the names recorded in 
11. 35-43 of No. 73 and those recorded in 11. 30-40 of No. 118 shows 
that the term am61 SAG of 1. 44 of the former is the same as the 
tab-bi-fcu-u of 1. 41 of the latter. That is, amfil SAG=tabbibu. 
Torczyner, op. cit ., 129, reads am61 SAG as “rASu, Diener.” am61 
SAG may mean either officer or slave (Delitzsch, HWB } 606). In view 
of the use of the term arad Sarri (king’s servant) in these texts, 
it is not probable that SAG Sarri is to be translated “servant of 
the king,” but rather “royal official.” 

112, No. 50. l l 9 ub » t kubu§ ^akkadi. 2 §a m NAr- 

d Marduk a-na tam-Si-li 8 iddinu-ma i-na fcAt md Samas- 
nAsir 4 im-bu-ru *ul i-tar-ma • m NAr- d Marduk 7 a§-§um 
kubfiu nadnu(nu) 8 ul i-rag-gu-um 9 i-rag-gu-um-ma 10 ku- 
nukki-fiu m NAr- d Marduk u i-na pan d Nin-ib ibappi (gaz)- 
ma u md §arnaS-nAsir kubfia i-ta-na- u pa-al. (Date and seal of 
NAr-Marduk.) 

I head-band .... which Ndr-Marduk for duplication had given, and 
from the hand of SamaS-nAsir has received. He shall not have recourse, 
and Nflr-Marduk shall not enter a claim on account of the head-band which 
had been given (SamaS-nAsir). If he does enter a claim, NAr-Marduk shall 
break his seal (tablet) before the god Ninib and SamaS-nAsir shall give him a 
head-band. 


L. 1. KubSu; cf. BE, XIV, 157, 23, 67, 79, and 112, No. 139, 2. 

L. 2. tamSili; “Gleichung, Gleichheit,” etc. The form corre¬ 
sponds to the Arabic infinitive of the II stem. It is interesting to 
note that the Assyrian nouns of this form are usually connected in 
meaning with the intensive stem (Delitzsch, Gram. 2 , § 91, d). 

L. 3. SamaS-nA^ir is mentioned in a tablet dated about two 
years before this one (BE, XIV, No. 128, 9) as receiving a certain 
amount of wool. He was evidently a weaver. 

Ll. 16 f. The Hammurabi Code furnished many instances in 
which disputes were to be settled before the deity (e.g., §§ 106-7, 
Harper’s edition). Here breaking the tablet before Ninib seems to 
mean the denial of the receipt of the head-band, and &ama§-nA$ir 
must give another. 
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112, No. 69: 

• GI§-MES-NA-ME§ da i-na datti 6“*m 
m I-lu-ni ik-ki-is-su 


15 



10 

i-na am-ma-ti ar-ri (?)-ku (?) 

25 



9 

u 


6 28 



8 

u 


29 



7 

u 


19 



6 

u 


4 



5 

u 


na 

pbaru 

120 

ki 

-ib-lum ku-nu-ku-tum (or 

Su-nu-Su-tum?) 

10 20 

ab-bu 

Sa 

9 

i-na am-ma-ti 


20 

ab-bu 

Sa 

8 

u 


20 

ab-bu 

Sa 

6 

u 


40 

ab-bu 

Sa 

4 

u 


na 

pbaru 

120(!) 

ab-bu da GI§-MES-NA 


16 

Sa 

kir^P J Sa Lu(?)-ub-di 


11 



10 

i-na am-ma-ti a-ri-ik 


8 



9 

u 


29 



8 

u 


23 



7 

u 


20 23 



6 

u 


5 



5 

u 


napbaru 

99 ' 

GlS-MES-NA ki-ib-lum. 

ta-am 


20 ab-bu 9 A ta-am 24 ab-bu. ia-am 

25 ab-bu 6 A ta-am 30 ab-bu A ta-am 


“napbaru 99 ab-bu Sa » lu Si-id-u-la 
10 10 i-na am-ma-ti a-ri-ik 

7 9 u 

2 8 u 

3 7 u 

» 8 6 u 

napbaru 30 ki-ib-lum 
4 ab-bu 9 A ta-am 5 ab-bu .... 

. 6 A ta-am 10 Sa.A ta-am 

30 ab-bu Sa * lu DAr-SAG(?)-®. 

» d En-lil 

The MES-NA-wood which in the year 6, Iluni cut. 
15 (logs) 10 cubits long 

25 41 9 44 

etc. 

total, 120 kiblum kunukutum 
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20 abbu which were 9 cubits (long) 

20 “ which were 8 “ 

etc. 

total, 120 abbu of MES-NA-wood which (were taken from) the woods 
of Lubdi 

11 (logs) 10 cubits long 

8 “ 9 “ 

etc. 

total, 99 MES-NA kiblum. 

20 abbu 9 cubits (long) etc. 
total, 99 abbu from the city §idula 
10 Gogs) 10 cubits long 

etc. 

total 30 kiblum 
4 abbu 9 cubits (long) etc. 

(total) 30 abbu from the city Dtir.Enlil 

Torczyner, ZDMG , LXVII, 144, has given a brief discussion of 
this text. He reached the conclusion (reached independently by me) 
that the A of 11. 23 f. = a m m a t u, cubit (cf. a = ap 1 u?). 

L. 1. Glg-MES-NA-MES; cf. BE, XIV, No. 163, 17. 

L. 9. ku-nu-ku-tum: Torczyner suggests “Gesiegelte?” 
(Alt. Tempelrechnungen , p. 128). Possibly to be read SunuSft- 
tum, from £an&§u (Muss-Arnolt, p. 1075). 

L. 10. ab-bu: 1?u ab-ba pl of various lengths are men¬ 
tioned in a letter of Hammurabi (King, Letters and Inscriptions of 
Hammurabi , III, 52), No. XXII, 1. 4, 1 ? u ab-ba pl a-na Si- 
ki-ir ma-ag-ga-ri. By comparing the totals it will be seen 
that there were 120 kiblum and 120 abbu, 99 kiblum 
and 99 abbu, 30 kiblum and 30 abbu. From this one 
might infer that the abbu was made from the kiblum, that 
is, that the abbu was the finished product and the kiblum 
the rough log. In the letter of Hammurabi, the abba were 
to be sent to the metal workers of Dfir-gurgurri. Only vigorous 
(green) abba were to be sent. 
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Boofc Notices 


VINCENT’S JERUSALEM 1 

The first fascicule of Tome I of this important and beautiful work was 
noticed in Vol. XXIX of this Journal , pp. 227 f. Instead of completing the 
work by issuing the fascicules in chronological order Pfcre Vincent has, with 
the aid of Pfcre Abel, now published the first half of Tome II. This double 
fascicule maintains in every way the high standard set in the part previously 
noticed. For each period all available evidence from literary and archaeo¬ 
logical sources is gathered and sifted. This results in the production of the 
most monumental history of Jerusalem ever written. 

For Aelia Capitolina the mosaic map of Madaba furnishes important 
evidence, which is not only fully utilized in the text but is reproduced in fine 
colored illustrations. It is shown that the so-called Ecce Homo Arch in 
the convent of the Sisters of Sion was in reality the eastern gate of Aelia 
Capitolina, and does not go back to New Testament times. Similarly it is 
proved that the ancient remains in the Russian buildings in the Muristan are 
a part of the forum of Aelia Capitolina, and not, as some have supposed, of 
more ancient date. 

The second book of this double fascicule is devoted to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher, and gives a complete architectural history of it from Con¬ 
stantine to the present day. The various chapters treat of the site, the 
building as it exists, the structure of Constantine, the Holy Sepulcher before 
614, the Holy Sepulcher from 614 to 1009, the restoration of Constantine 
Monomachos, the Holy Sepulcher of the Crusades, the Holy Sepulcher from 
the twelfth century to our time. Plans of the structure at each period of its 
history are given, and abundant illustration of surviving architectural details. 

The third book is devoted to Gethsemane and the various churches and 
shrines on the Mount of Olives. Each of these is treated in the same thorough 
manner, though for these churches the material is not so abundant. 

The illustrations throughout the book are of a very high order of excel¬ 
lence, and these are supplemented by a portfolio of forty-three plates of plans 
and photographs. Some of the latter are superb. We wish the distinguished 
author and his colaborers all success in completing this monumental work. 

George A. Barton 

Bryn Mawr College 

* Recherches de topographic, d'archdologie et d’histoire. Tome 2®«, “Jerusalem 
nouvelle.” Par Les PP. Hughes Vincent et P. M. Abel des Frferes PrScheurs. Preface 
par M. le Marquis de Voglie de 1*Academic franqaise. Paris: Ldbrairie Victor Lecoffre, 
J. Gabalda, 6diteur, Rue Bonaparte, 90, 1914. Fascicules I et II: Aelia Capitolina , 
le saint sipulcre, et le mont des Olives. Pp. XX +119. 4to, avec xliii planches. 
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ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, 1864-1914 

By J. Dyneley Prince 
C olumbia University 

Robert Francis Harper received his first impetus toward Semitic 
studies from his elder brother, the late President William Rainey 
Harper. When the younger brother was only sixteen years old he 
became fired with interest for the study of Hebrew, which his dis¬ 
tinguished brother had already begun to popularize by means of 
his then well-known inductive textbooks. From 1881 till 1884 
Robert F. Harper played an important part in aiding his brother 
to build up and conduct the Hebrew Correspondence School and 
the Hebrew summer schools. To this movement, which soon became 
very widespread, was undoubtedly due the awakening of a new 
interest among the clergy of all denominations in a more profound 
and thorough study of the Old Testament. What a contrast were 
some of the ardent young ministers of that decade to many clergy¬ 
men today, some of whom do not hesitate to assert openly that 
Hebrew and the study of the Bible are not a necessity for the modem 
“advanced” pulpit, which, they think, must depend for its success 
upon a lecture-hall acquaintance with present-day “social prob¬ 
lems” rather than upon the firm foundation of the basic documents 
of their religion! To the very general popular interest in Old Tes¬ 
tament matters which was stimulated during the eighties by the 
Harpers is to be attributed the almost continuous impetus which has 
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manifested itself ever since in our greater learned centers toward 
critical and scientific work in the Semitic field. 

In the spring of 1884, Robert F. Harper went to Berlin, where 
he studied Assyrian with Eberhard Schrader. This subject was 
destined to be his life-work, although in October, 1884, he entered 
the University of Leipzig, where he worked with Fleischer in Arabic 
and with Krehl in Ethiopic. While at Leipzig he devoted most of 
his attention to Assyriological work under Friedrich Delitzsch. 
Harper took his Doctor of Philosophy degree at the University of 
Leipzig in 1886, together with his friend and colleague, Professor Ira 
M. Price. Meanwhile his brother, William Rainey Harper, who 
had been professor of Hebrew at the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary at Morgan Park, Illinois, had been called as professor to 
Yale University, whither Robert Harper, newly equipped with his 
German degree, went in 1886 as instructor in Semitic languages. 
He remained in this position until 1891, except for the year 1888-89, 
when he was Assyriologist on the University of Pennsylvania’s first 
expedition to Babylonia. 

It is impossible for me to describe even briefly the all-too-short 
career of Robert Francis Harper without saying a word as to our 
personal relations, which remained uninterrupted until the day of 
his death. When in 1888-89 I went, a young lad, as secretary to 
Dr. J. P. Peters, who was the director of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania’s first expedition to Babylonia, I made what turned out to 
be one of the most enduring friendships of my scholastic life. Robert 
Harper was four years older than I and consequently became for 
me during my formative period a dominant influence. I can never 
forget his youthful enthusiasm for his chosen subject and the care 
which he displayed in initiating me into the intricacies of Semitic 
science. Even at that time his scientific horizon was a wide one 
and of incalculable benefit to me, whom he always treated like 
a younger brother. 

Robert Harper spent the greater part of 1891-92 copying texts 
in the British Museum, after which he became associate professor 
of Semitic languages and literatures at the University of Chicago 
from 1892 till 1900, when he was promoted to a full professorship. 
Harper’s Assyriological work was largely that of a recorder and 
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expositor of important texts. This is instanced by his Assyrian and 
Babylonian Letters Belonging to the Kouyunjik Collection of the British 
Museum , of which fourteen parts have been published to date 
(1892-1914). This was really his magnum opus , as he formed his 
intention of devoting his chief energy to these collections when he 
first began to work as a student in the British Museum. He pub¬ 
lished also Babylonian and Assyrian Literature , 1901, and his inval¬ 
uable Code of Hammurabi , 1904. Besides these works, he edited, 
together with Professors Francis Brown and George F. Moore, Old 
Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of William Rainey Harper , 
two volumes, 1908. 

The unraveling of intricate purely philological problems had but 
little charm for Robert Harper. His was pre-eminently the mind 
of a chronicler, and his greatest ambition was to be a leading modem 
reproducer of ancient Assyro-Babylonian annals. His knowledge of 
early Babylonian signs was almost unrivaled, and the able correct¬ 
ness of his many translations testifies as to his accurate acquaint¬ 
ance with the language. He often told me that he was never so 
happy as when engaged in copying and deciphering an intricate text. 

In addition to his scholarly work he was a competent and most 
industrious executive, both socially and scientifically. For example, 
he was one of the founders of the Quadrangle Club of the University 
of Chicago, and was an active member of the University Club of 
Chicago and of the Whitefriars Club of London. His splendid 
work as editor-in-chief since 1907 of the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages is known to scholars all the world over. He was also 
associate editor of the Biblical World and of the American Journal 
of Theology . He found time, amid the absorbing interest of copying 
and translating Babylonian texts, to act as the curator of the Haskell 
Oriental Museum (Babylonian Section) since 1900, and also during 
1908-9 as director of the American School for Oriental Study and 
Research in Palestine, a field quite different from his chosen one. 
He was director of the expedition to Babylonia of the Oriental 
Exploration Fund from 1903 until 1906. 

I believe that he had some foreknowledge of his approaching 
death, for he told me calmly and cheerfully at a recent meeting in 
New York that his health was not good and that he did not believe 
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he could last much longer. His statement was so coolly made that 
I thought he was either joking or hypochondriac, but it is evident 
now that he was merely facing his fate soberly and bravely and going 
back to England to die at his post. An ardent scholar whose work 
will long remain a substantial aid to his beloved science, a careful 
mind in every branch of activity which he undertook, yet always 
fearful of spreading his abilities in too many directions, Robert 
Francis Harper, the Assyriologist, will be keenly missed, and his 
death is a loss to Semitic science which it will take long to replace. 
As a loyal friend who never lost sight of those to whom he was 
attached—a friend whose affection time and space were powerless 
to dim-*—I, together with his hosts of friends on both sides of the 
Atlantic, deeply mourn his early death and shall always venerate 
his memory. 
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THE HEBREW PARTICLE 11238 

By Carl Gaenssle 
C oncordia College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

PART II 

THE CONJUNCTIONAL USE OF 11238 AND ITS COMPOUNDS 
a) 11258 USED ALONE 

101. To explain the conjunctional use of 11238, we cannot have 
recourse to the analogy of Semitic demonstratives such as $ a, 
*, "’II, which, it is well known, have, to a certain extent, assumed 
the functions of a conjunction. Though the usage in both cases 
is within certain limits naturally the same, the process of develop¬ 
ment resulting in such usage is wholly different. With regard to 
the demonstratives, we have the familiar phenomenon, already 
pointed out, that the original pronoun was employed to introduce 
the subordinate clause. In the case of *11238, however, the matter 
is different. The origin of its conjunctional use is to be sought in 
its vague and indeterminate character as a medium of relation. As 
such it could be employed indifferently to connect a sentence with 
a single word (antecedent) or with another sentence. Hence also the 
great variety of uses which it exhibits. No Semitic demonstrative 
that has passed into a conjunction covers as large a territory as does 
the Hebrew particle *11238. Thus the Assyrian § a never expresses 
purpose, result, condition, or time (unless a time-designation has 
preceded). The same may be said of the Aramaic "ij, though 
this occurs in final clauses when the latter are at the same time the 
object of the main verb. The nearest approach to the extensive 
conjunctional use of 11238 is found in the Syriac ?, though it, too, is 
not as far-reaching as "11238. Expressed in our grammatical cate¬ 
gories, 11238 may introduce subject, object, causal, final, consecutive, 
conditional, explicative, concessive, temporal, 1 and modal clauses. 
It may also introduce a direct quotation. It need hardly be added 
that it never occurred to the Hebrew consciousness to make any 

1 Somewhat uncertain (when no time-designation precedes). 
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such grammatical classifications as the above in the conjunctional 
use of TICK. The latter never acquired any specific meaning as 
either a causal, conditional, or any other conjunction. It was 
never anything more than a general connective, the exact logical 
relation between the main and dependent clauses being instinctively 
felt in the living language. 

102. It is not surprising, therefore, that grammarians and inter¬ 
preters differ so widely in many cases in dealing with "TU3R. Indeed, 
in not a few instances, it seems impossible to decide just what 
modern conjunction deserves the preference in rendering the con¬ 
junctional ^1258. In the treatment of this elusive particle there 
will always be an element of uncertainty and hence diversity of 
opinion. Upon the whole, I am inclined to think that a conjunctional 
use has been assumed in more cases than is necessary. This applies 
in particular to the causal use. 

in Subject Clauses 1 

103. "TU3R may introduce a subject clause. This usage occurs 
with growing frequency in the later books. It is especially common 
in Koheleth. The following passages occur: Num. 9:20, 123^*1 

•jsraan by -®ro rnr “lyn nrr “rate, “and it happened that 

the cloud was a few days upon the sanctuary” (the same con¬ 
struction appears in the next verse); II Sam. 14:15, "HDR niW 
T\fc*3, “and now it is that I am come”; II Kings 20:20, “The 
rest of the acts of Hezekiah .... [PD^Sin flto "VCfcO], and that 
he made the pool” (not quomodo fecerit according to the Vulg., 
emphasizing the modal idea; the mere statement of the fact is all 
that the context demands); I Kings 14:28, “The rest of the acts 
of Jeroboam [pnvrb narrnsi ptpan-ns a-on nips']], and 
that he restored Damascus and Hamath unto Judah” (Vulg.: 
Quomodo restituit); Koh. 3:22, DnSH TOB' niDKa 310 -p*, 
“nothing is better than that a man rejoice” (cf. II Sam. 18:3, 
-3 310; also Ps. 119:71; Ruth 2:22); Koh. 5:4, ntfs altJ 
oVon sbl ninnaa n'nrrsb, “it is better that thou shouldst not 
vow,” etc.; Koh. 7:18, PITS THSF1 n®» m'o, “it is good that thou 
shouldst seize hold of this”; Esther 6:2, T|»n SVO KSET1 

1 Glauses implying purpose are not included under this head. 
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"by “ and it was found written that Mordecai had told,” 

etcNeh. 2:10, D1K “HEX nbl3 TOI Dflb 51*1, “and it 
displeased them greatly that a man had come” (cf. Isa. 59:15, 
*3 yw\); Zech. 8:20, ITO WIT *TtDK 1 $, “it shall yet be that 
nations will come.” As to II Sam. 14:26, nbjF "HSK .... fTPO, 
the “lliK probably introduces a temporal clause (cf. Driver, Notes 
on Samuel; Gesenius-Kautzsch also refers to Jer. 28:9 as containing 
an instance of a Subjektsatz introduced by “HOS, but this is by no 
means certain; the clause may be simply attributive); Zech. 8:23, 
“Thus says Jahwe Zebaoth, In those days [^p^Tn* "'138] it shall 
be that . . . .” Nowack regards TON as introducing direct dis¬ 
course. But in this case it would occupy a wrong position. 

TvBS in Object Clauses 

104. "T0S is frequently employed to introduce object clauses. 
When thus used, it is often preceded by the accusative sign . 
Naturally, this usage is common after verba dicendi and sentiendi 
or equivalent expressions. 

105. A. Depending on verba dicendi , occurs after: 

a) rrnnn, “to confess”: cf. Lev. 5:5, RBH fTOPin, 
“he confesses that he has sinned”; Lev. 26:40, *81 .... WnfT) 
'■jpa -ay ©bprt*, “and they confess .... that they walk 
contrary to me.” 

b) “to say”: cf. Josh. 4:7, WPS? DHb DPHDSfl, 
“And ye shall say that,” etc. OIDR may possibly be the "'IDS 
recitativum ). 

c) After 132, “to make known”: cf. Josh. 9:24, "Wl 

rrirr rnx "vips na, “ it was made known unto thy servants that 
Jahwe commanded”; here, according to a common Hebrew idiom, 
the passive ^ a ^ ces an object clause, the verb being used in an 
impersonal sense when the agent is indefinite (cf. the German man, 
French on, or the English “they” used as an indefinite subject); 
I Kings 19:1, DTrarbSTW 3HS1 iTDSrbD tMK\ ... . TOT, “and 
he [Ahab] made known that he [Elijah] had slain all the prophets” 
(-bs before "HDR is probably a repetition from the preceding, 
and may be eliminated; but see Esther 5:11); Esther 3:4, TSH "3 
■’Tist nnb, “ for he had told them that he was a Jew.” 
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d) After 1B0, “to relate”: cf. II Kings 8:5, "VCZ XT. TH 
nan-nx rrnrruax nx ^bab, “and it came to pass while he 
was telling the king that he had restored the dead to life Esther 
5:11, 0*7isn by 3X103 "I1BX nXl onb -f0*3, “and he related 
unto them .... that he had exalted him above the princes.” 

e) After D^BO nbUJ, “to send letters”: cf. Esther 8:11, HbtiS*! 
D'Tirpb 'qban T, jn3 tS* .... B**}BO, “And he sent letters [i-e’, 
made known by letters] that the king had granted to the Jews,” etc. 

106. B. Depending on verba sentiendiy "HBfcji occurs after: 

a) JT, “to know”: cf. Exod. 11:7, »bV “I123X ‘VTT1 ‘(Tab 

blrtr *33 B*^2EB mrr, “ in order that you may know that 
Jahwe distinguishes between the Egyptians and Israel”; Deut. 
29:15, VXXP "Wto tW) ... . ns OFWT, “Ye know 

that we dwelt .... and that we passed through”; II Sam. 11:20, 
nai“ bya n'—>iax nx nriyr t*bn, “did ye not know that 
they would shoot from the wall?”; Ezek. 20:26, VT 1123X *|7ab 
mrT “that they may know that I am Jahwe”; Job 9:5, 

BDBH TGj*WT lib 1 ), “ and they know not that he overturns 
them”; Koh. 7:22, B'^nx Flbbp FIX’BS “llBX !J3b 7T, “thy 
heart knows that thou likewise hast cursed others”; Koh. 8:12,. 
B*nbxn *x*]*b aiu rrrr max ax ttt-bs *2>, “Yet surely i 
know that it shall be well with them that fear God”; Esther 4:11, 

. . . . ifflH B*7T .... *137^3, “AH the servants of ... . 
know that . . II Chron. 2:7, B*7Tr ?pi33 TCX *FI7T *3X, 
“I know that thy servants know.” 

b) HX1, “to see”: cf. I Sam. 18:15, X3P! 1123X b*lX123 X"»1 
1XB b“3i8B , “ and Saul saw that he was very successful ”; I Sam. 
24:11, *T3 [OlVl] m!T t^nriTOX nx ?pry Wl, “thine eyes 
have seen that Jahwe delivered thee into my hand”; Deut. 1:31 
mn- !JX183 ”'tDX FPSH max *l2nB33, “and in the wilderness 
where thou hast seen that Jahwe bare thee.” 

c) 7B123, “to hear”: cf. Josh. 2:10, 123*33“ 1123X nx 33713123 
r^C"TT TJ3TK mrr, “we heard that Jahwe dried up the waters 
of the Red Sea”; Josh. 5:1, “H23X nx . . . . 'Sba’bs 713183 *JT3 

TQTlK UT^in, “And it came to pass when all the kings 
of ... . heard that Jahwe dried up the waters of the Jordan”; 
I Sam. 2:22, DEPTHS ■pM’UT nsfl . . . . T2W ), “and 

heard that they lay with the women.” 
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d ) ”0T, “to remember”: cf. II Kings 20:3, itf* ntt W“OT 
nosei ?pab TDbnnr;, “ remember that I walked before you in 
integrity”; cf. Isa. 38:3. 

e ) TOO, “to forget”: Deut. 9:7, FIBSjymiBK TOWn b« 
PlVT-na, “do not forget that thou hast provoked Jahwe.” 

f) nsian, "sign”: cf. I Kings 13:3, 12n nsiBH PIT 
PHPP, ‘‘this is a sign that Jahwe has spoken.” 

g) rVi»n, “sign”: cf. Isa. 38:7, r\X0T TflSit .... rYfoPI ?|b HT 
STirP, “ this is a sign unto you that Jahwe shall do,” etc. 

in Causal Clauses 

107. itDSt may introduce clauses expressing the cause of some 
effect, the reason or explanation of some fact, the ground of an 
exhortation, the motive or justification of some mental affection, the 
proof of an assertion, and the like: Josh. 4:23, “On dry land Israel 
crossed the Jordan flTWPl T3TIH ODTlbg STST tfpTl "RDK], 
because Jahwe your God dried up the waters of the Jordan”; I 
Kings 8:33, “when thy people Israel are defeated by the enemy 
[Tjb-^prr -itsk], because they have sinned against thee” (cf. 
II Chron. 6:24, *3); I Kings 15:5, “For David's sake did Jahwe, 
his God, give him a lamp in Jerusalem [11S*P1TK "fn PIfey "TC5 k], 
because David did that which was right” (for the sake of greater 
emphasis the causal sentence precedes in Koh. 8:11, 

"nb abr prby mno nrn rrxra oar® nioys, “because sen- 
tence is not executed speedily against an evil work, therefore the 
heart,” etc.; Koh. 8:12, "ib ipRffl TOB jn rfD? noh 
“because a sinner does evil a hundred times and prolongs [his 
days],” etc. [a resumption and amplification of the idea in 11a]); 
Hab. 3:16, “I heard and my body trembled .... [PPDK “nSst 
PPS DVb], because I must wait for the day of trouble” (so if the 
text is retained); Gen. 31:49, “Therefore was the name of it called 
. . . . Mizpah pfTM T? fTttT ^ 1#*], for he said, 
Jahwe watch between me and thee” (giving the reason for the 
name); Deut. 3:24, “Thou hast begun to show thy greatness and 
thy strong hand [TpETaSl flfer “UBS ■psa*! trg®3 b“i«K], 
for what god is there in heaven or on earth who does accord¬ 
ing to thy works” (the unrivaled power of Jahwe being the 
natural reason for his mighty acts); I Sam. 15:15, “They have 
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brought them from the Amalekites pBTO b? DTH b^H 
*|HSn] for [as the speaker adds by way of explanation} the people 
spared the best of the sheep”; I Sam. 2:23, “Why do you do these 
things [O-^n Dr-O-rna TOD ■Dba "UDK], for I hear of your evil 
dealings” (so if the text is retained); II Kings 12:3, “And 
Jehoash did that which was right in the eyes of Jahwe all his days 
[rn rr vrin IttK], for Jehoiada had taught him” (R.V., “all 
his days wherein” is wrong; “all his days” necessarily means 
all his life; therefore a restrictive relative clause is impossible); 
Zech. 1:15, “I am greatly displeased with the nations that are at 
ease [PCnh W naTTl tJW TISSJ3 '3K TDK], for I was but a 
little angry, but they helped for evil” (aggravated the evil); Josh. 
22:31, “This day we know that Jahwe is in our midst [tkh 
!"WPI bjBH mrra DFtbyC], because [inasmuch as] you have not 
committed this transgression against Jahwe”; in this case the 
“ITDH-clause contains the proof or evidence of the preceding assertion 
(cf. Luke 7:47, “Her sins, which are many, are forgiven, for she 
loved much); I Sam. 26:23, “And Jahwe will render unto everyone 
his righteousness and faithfulness ["*T3 .... niPP ?JDnp 
mtT moaa T rfttfb TV3S libl], inasmuch as Jahwe delivered 

- . . . *r ; • • • r : 

thee into my hand and I was unwilling to put forth my hand 
against the anointed of Jahwe”; Isa. 19:24-25, “In that day 
Israel shall be the third to Assyria and Egypt, a blessing in the 
midst of the earth [PHST 15^0 forasmuch as Jahwe has 

blessed him”; II Sam. 14:22, “Thy servant knoweth that I have 
found favor in thy sight .... ['TO? “OTTIK nip? 

inasmuch as the king hath fulfilled the request of his servant”; 
Hos. 14:4, “We shall not say any more to the work of our hands, 
‘Our gods 1 [Dirv D1TP for in thee the fatherless shall 

find mercy”; this clause differs slightly from those immediately 
preceding in that it expresses not a fact as such, but the certainty 
of a fact as the ground of the foregoing assertion; Koh. 4:9, “Two 
are better than one pit: "Oip nnb inasmuch as they 

have good reward”; Koh. 6:12, “For who knows what is good for 
man in his life .... which he spends as a shadow [TSP - *^ “HDK 
m fTPP !Ti2 Ensb], for who shall tell a man what shall be 
after him?”; if we change the interrogative rhetorical form of 
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the verse into the positive, it will appear that *TO8| may also in this 
case be rendered by “inasmuch as” or “seeing that,” or some 
equivalent expression; I Sam. 20:42, “Go in peace TOM], 

forasmuch as we have sworn” (“seeing that,” “in view of the fact 
that,” expressing the ground for the preceding exhortation); Zech. 
11:2, “Wail, 0 cypress, for the cedar is fallen [WTO DTO'W "TO$], 
the mighty ones are destroyed”; Neh. 2:3, “Why should not my 
countenance be sad [iTOPH TTUH niTOipTTS Tjn TOM], seeing 
that the city, the place of my fathers 1 sepulchres, lies waste” 
(“TOS introducing at once the explanation and justification for the 
sadness); Job. 34:27 (if text is correct). 

Causal Relative Clauses 

108. This classification has, so far as I know, not been made in 
any grammatical treatise in Hebrew. This is surprising. The 
facts certainly warrant a classification of this kind. There are two 
classes of sentences expressive of cause or reason that are usually 
thrown together, whereas they should be kept apart. The one 
embraces the purely causal clauses (cf. the preceding paragraphs), 
and the other all such relative clauses as, besides their relative func¬ 
tion, imply a reason or cause. It will not do to put into one class 
sentences of the following types: 1 Sam. 15:15, “And Saul said, 
they have brought them from the Amalekites; for [TOSS] the people 
spared the best of the sheep,” etc.; and I Sam. 26:16, “... . 
Ye are sons of death that plM] have not kept watch over your 
lord, Jahwe’s anointed.” So Gesenius, Konig, Davidson, and other 
grammars. In the first of these examples the "WR-clause is, of 
course, purely conjunctional; but in the second the TOM easily 
and naturally refers to “sons of death” as antecedent, and is there¬ 
fore to be taken as introducing a relative clause. It will also be 
noticed that even the English (and the German) idiom will admit the 
use of a causal relative clause in this case. To be sure, the relative 
form cannot in all cases be adopted to render the Hebrew causal 
relative, for the reason that English (or German) does not as a rule 
express cause or reason in a relative clause. Consequently, the 
distinction between these two classes of sentences will sometimes 
disappear in translation, so far as the form is concerned. But even 
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after due allowance for this is made, a little examination of transla¬ 
tions and commentaries will show that much needless confusion and 
inconsistency has arisen from the promiscuous treatment of these 
two types of sentence. Thus in the sentence last quoted Nowack 
correctly translates: “Ihr seid Kinder des Todes, die ihr nicht 
Acht gehabt habt,” etc.; Kautzsch: “dass ihr nichtR.V.: 
“Because”; Vulg.: quia non custodistis; LXX: 61 4>v\ijraovT€s 
(omitting the negation). II Sam. 2:5, “Blessed be ye of Jahwe 
•"API ncnn DiyiCJ]”; Nowack again: “die ihr”; Kautzsch also: “die 
ihr” (but why not dass ihr , as in the previous example?); R.V.: 
“that ye”; Vulg.: qui fecistis misericordiam hanc (why not quia 
as in the previous example?); LXX: &n hroLqaaTt ri tXeos tovto. 
And so in general, one translator using a conjunction, the other a 
relative pronoun, in cases where the latter could be employed. I 
think we may set it down as a safe rule that when , as already 
remarked, has an antecedent to which it can easily refer, the relative 
construction is to be preferred to the conjunctional. The form being 
identical with that of the ordinary relative clause, it is not to be 
assumed that such clauses were conceived in other than a relative 
sense by the Hebrew language. The implication of the additional 
idea of cause or reason was intuitively and immediately felt. 
Naturally, however, cases will occur where it seems impossible to 
decide positively in favor of the one or the other class of sentence. 

109. The causal relative clause is quite common: Gen. 24:27, 
“And he said, Blessed be Jahwe, the God of my master Abraham 
pTCC“ 11BK], who [implying reason] has not forsaken 

his kindness,” etc.; cf. the Latin: 0 fortunate adulescensy qui 
Homerum praeconem tuae virtutis inveneris; in this case, the Revised 
Version retains the relative construction, “who hath not forsaken,” 
while in an exactly parallel case, II Sam. 2:5, it employs the con¬ 
junction “that,” because the verb in the relative clause is in the 
second person; Gen. 24:48, “And I . . . . blessed Jahwe, the God 
of my master Abraham [TOSH 'SpnSl "SPC*! *H8K], who [implying 
reason] had led me in the right way”; Gen. 30:18, “And Leah said, 
God has given me my hire Tins® TIM ntf»], who have 

given my jnaid to my husband”; the relative in this case attaches 
to the suffix in “my hire”; in translation, the English idiom prefers 
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a causal conjunction, “because,” while the German, admitting the 
insertion of the personal pronoun I into the clause, can easily employ 
the relative construction: “Die ich gegeben habe,” quae dederim; 
Gen. 34:13, “And the sons of Jacob answered Shechem and Hamor 
with guile and spoke [with guile] [PB"H DH who had 

defiled Dinah”; Gen. 34:27, “The sons of Jacob came upon the 
slain and plundered the city [DniHH “nDK], who had 

defiled their sister”; Gen. 42:21, “We are guilty prSP “itiB 
rnS], who [ = in that we] saw the anguish of his soul” 
(German: “die wir gesehen haben”); Exod. 5:21, “Let Jahwe look’ 
upon you and judge [WPVDH DFHIJ&jQn 1tpfcj>], that have made 
our savor to be abhorred”; Exod. 18:10, “Blessed be Jahwe ptiS 
TE oanri b-sn], who has delivered you out of the hand 
of Egypt”; here again, though plainly causal, the R.V. retains the 
relative construction, because the subject of the clause is in the 
third person, as in the first passage cited above; Num. 5:3, “That 
they defile not the camp [DDinSl "pbfc* “TCjK], in the midst 

of which I dwell”; Deut. 4:19, “Lest thou be drawn away and 
worship them [the host of heaven] [DPfc rprftR fTBT pbH iu5s 
DTSSH bbb] which Jahwe thy God has allotted unto all the peoples”; 
Deut. 34:10, “And there has not arisen a prophet since in Israel like 
unto Moses [lT3Srb« 1MB HIPP *trv 1tS«], whom Jahwe knew 
face to face”; Josh. 5:6, “until all the nation, the men of war 
.... were consumed [mpp bipa wpip-rib itdk], who did not 
obey the voice of Jahwe”; I Sam. 26:16, “Sons of death are you 
[DDpinsi-by nrrpp rib -iPk], who have not kept watch over 
your lord”; II Sam. 2:5, “Blessed be you of Jahwe [DrHDJ 112$ 
HTH who have done this kindness”; II Sam. 2:6; “I 

will requite you this kindness [H^H DrHW *HtpH], who 

have done this thing”; II Sam. 6:20, “How honorably did David 
conduct himself to-day f"Wb DTH ilbjG *HtDK], who uncovered 
himself before the eyes [of the handmaids of his servants]”; the 
scorn expressed in the exclamatory sentence is substantiated by the 
relative clause, the sense being that the king disgraced himself, 
since he uncovered himself, etc. (Vulg.: discooperiem se , expressing 
reason); I Kings 3:19, “And the son of this woman died in the night 
[Tby riMp nm]”; it is, perhaps, impossible to decide here between 
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the relative and conjunctional constructions, though 1 prefer the 
former; assuming the clause to be relative, there is still some uncer¬ 
tainty as to the antecedent; it may be “son” or “woman”; in 
the one case, the translation would run, “upon whom [Vb? • • • • 
she lay,” in the other, “who lay upon him”; at all events, the clause 
expresses cause; nor is there any valid reason against its being a 
relative clause; I Kings 8:39, “Render unto every one according 
to all his ways ["apb-na: nrr nn« *3 iaab-nK nn 
who knowest his heart; for thou alone knowest the heart [of all the 
children of men]”; this is to my mind the only correct rendering 
of the clause; R.V.: “whose heart thou knowest” would make the 
clause rather restrictive, which is contrary to the sense, since Jahwe, 
of course, knows all hearts; Kautzsch, Kittel, Keil: “Wie du sein 
Herz kennst” involves a useless redundancy, since the same idea is 
already expressed in “according to his ways”; the same objection 
applies to the LXX and Vulg.: koB< hs Sip ypfc ryp KapSiap avrov, 
sicut videris cor eius; it is simply a causal relative clause connecting 
with “thou” implied in the imperative “render”; I Kings 8:23-24, 
“O Jahwe .... there is no God like thee in heaven above and on 
earth beneath .... [PPSLl “VOS n» '3K Til *J^3?b FITQlfl TU5K 
ib], who hast kept unto thy servant David that which thou didst 
promise him”; here versions and commentaries generally adopt the 
relative construction, though the sentence is exactly the same as 
others where the TtDK is treated as a conjunction; I Kings 15:13, 
“And also Maacah, his mother, he removed from being queen 
[rntisb nsbs7j nnicy -nos], who had made an abominable image 
unto Ashera”; II Kings 17:4, “And the king of Assyria found 
treason in Hosea [D^sp Tjbp »ic _ b« D'Dxbp rib® who 

had sent messengers to So king of Egypt”; Isa. 30:10, “For it is 
a rebellious people, lying children [ys. 9] . . . . [D'^b "YIDK 

Hb], that say to the seers, See not”; Isa. 49:7, “Kings shall 
see and rise, princes and they shall worship because of Jahwe ptf S 
*jEfcC], who is faithful”; Jer. 5:22, “Will ye not fear me pFTCTD “nCK 
n»b b ! Q3 bi m], who have placed the sand as a boundary to the 
sea ? ”; even in English we here distinctly feel that the relative clause 
implies a reason; Jer. 13:25, “This is thy lot, the portion measured 
unto thee from me, saith Jahwe ["TYiR rrptD TIDS], who hast for- 
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gotten me”; Jer. 16:13, “I will hurl you from this land .... and 
there you shall serve other gods [PB^H Dpb , jF)8 8b 11258], who 
shall show you no favor”; the fact that 11258 is here very far re¬ 
moved from the antecedent in tiVopi (“i will hurl”) is no decisive 
objection against the relative construction, though 11258 may in this 
instance be a conjunction; there are, as remarked, some cases where 
it is impossible to pronounce definitely as to the function of the 
particle; Jer. 20:17, “Let him hear a cry of mourning and an alarm 
at noonday (DITTO "OHIViD Kb TtiK], who slew me not from the 
womb” (Vulg.: Qui non me interfecit ); Ezek. 6:9, “And your 
escaped ones shall remember me among the nations .... [11258 
rpirn nabTK TraiM], whose [referring to those that escape] 
lewd heart I shall break”; there is no reason here for canceling 11258 
( SBOT ); possibly ‘TP31ZD should take the place of the form in 
the text; Ezek. 6:11, “Smite with thy hand and stamp with thy foot 
and cry, Alas! because of the abominations of the house of Israel 
pbfc) • • • • DTna TDK], which shall fall by the sword . . 
here again there is no reason whatever for the excision of 11258; 
we have here simply a relative clause containing the ground for 
the preceding exhortation; Ezek. 14:5, “In order to seize Israel by 
the heart ("bra ntt TtSK], which has turned away from me”; 
Ezek. 16:52, “Thou also, bear thy own shame [Pbb© 11258 
^nin8b], who hast given judgment for thy sister”; Ezek. 39:29, 
“I shall not hide my face from them any more [" , rpB125 11258 
b8liZ5* Dp"bj *PPH"H8], who have [shall have] poured out my spirit 
upon the house of Israel”; overlooking the real nature of this rela¬ 
tive clause as implying a reason, Toy, Cornill, Gratz, and others 
suggest 11258 ^ as a necessary emendation, because the LXX 
reads i.vd' ov ; but it will be seen that the clause, as it stands, is 
perfectly regular, requiring no textual manipulation whatever; 
Hag. 1:9, “Because of my house pin 8*)PI 11258], which lieth 
waste” (Kautzsch: “Um meines Hauses willen, weil es in Triimmern 
liegt”); Ps. 66:20, “Blessed be Jahwe pnbBFl T'CH Kb TOK], 
who has not turned away my prayer”; Ps. 71:19, “Thy righteous¬ 
ness, 0 God, is very high [Hibl3 rr’lW 11258], who hast done 
great things”; Job 5:3-5, “I have seen the foolish taking root; 
but suddenly I cursed his habitation .... [bS&T an rrsp 1138], 
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whose harvest the hungry eateth up”; Job 9:13-15, “ . . . . 
The helpers of Rahab stoop under him, how much less should I 
answer him [vs. 14] .... [P1»M Mb TipnS DM “TOM], whom, 
though I were righteous, I could not answer”; or, reading PWH, 
“who, though . . . . , shall receive no answer”; Job 9:16-17, 
“If I should call and he would answer me, I would not believe that 
he would listen to my voice [*DS*ltD* !"P2iE3 "HDK], who overwhelms 
me with a tempest” (a very obvious example of causal relative); 
Job 37:16-17, “Knowest thou the poisings of the thick cloud, the 
wonders of Hun who is perfect in knowledge [0*1311 5pi33 ItDSf], 
[thou] whose garments are hot?”; Koh. 8:13, “It shall not be well 
with the wicked and he shall not prolong his days like a shadow 
[DTftg ■OBVa 13r» who does not fear God”; Dan. 

8:9, “To us belongs confusion of face, to our kings, to our princes, 
to our fathers [t|b WMDn -UDM], who have sinned against thee”; 
I Chron. 21:8, “And David said unto God, I have sinned greatly 
[rwn "lanrrn* trto ntfsi], who have done this thing.” 

Final Clauses 1 

110. Final or purpose clauses are not infrequently introduced 
by "HDK. They are of two kinds, viz., pure and complementary. 
In the former, the verb of the main sentence contains a complete 
thought, while, in the latter, it requires the dependent clause as its 
necessary complement. 

111. A. Pure final clauses. —Gen. 11*7, “Let us confound their 

language [ ! Utt125* fc*b "K23R], that they do not understand” (LXX: 
tva prj); Exod. 20:26, “Thou shalt not go up by steps upon 
my altar [yb? Hban Mb ItDM], that thy nakedness be 

not revealed thereon”; Deut. 4:10, “Assemble the people and I 
will make them hear my words [*n& PlfcjTrb yTTEb* "'IDS], that they 
may learn to fear me”; Deut. 4:40, “And thou shalt keep his 
statutes .... [!|b 3p** "itfS], that it may be well with thee” 
(cf. *?^b in the same verse); Deut. 6:3, “Hear, Israel, and observe 
. . . . [Tfcp VQ^n ?Jb 3p** n«S], that it may be well 

1 BDB treats final and result clauses under one head: “It is resolvable 

into ‘so that."’ But "so that" may be final, expressing aim, or it may be consecutive, 
expressing result. Gen. 11:7 and 22:14 certainly do not represent a single type of clause. 
The former clearly denotes aim or purpose, the latter an actual consequence or result. 
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with thee and that you may increase exceedingly”; Deut. 32:46, 
“Set your heart unto all the words which I testify unto you this day 
WSP "nDK]”; this clause is probably best taken as a 
relative, “which ye shall command” (against Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
Davidson), since the action of the main clause does not look forward 
to another action as its aim; in other words, it is not a means to 
an end, but an end in itself; the relative clause is here very loosely 
attached to the preceding; Josh. 3:7: “I will begin to make thee 
great in the eyes of all Israel .... pflfop *3 m {VT 
that they may know that,” etc.; Ruth 3:11, “Shall I not seek rest 
for thee [^b ^TDK], that it may be well with thee?”; Koh. 

7:21, “Take no heed unto all words that are spoken [fc<b “nDK 
tfbbpp saito], lest thou hear thy servant curse thee”; 

Neh. 2:7, “Let letters be given unto me to the governors beyond 
the river “flDH], that they allow me to pass”; Neh. 

2:8, “And a letter unto Asaph [D'S? "'b *rP “TpSt], that he may 
give me timber”; II Chron. 1:11, “ . . . . but hast asked wisdom 
and knowledge for thyself ["*23? rViStDFl "HCS], that thou mayest 
judge my people”; Jer. 42:14, “We shall go to Egypt [fc<b 
nanbp nan?], that we may not see war,” or “where we shall 
not see war”; either is possible, if the present text be retained. 

112. B. Complementary final clauses .—These clauses are found 
after verbs of will or purpose, or equivalent expressions. They are 
substantive clauses and may represent a subject or an object. 

a) Complementary final clauses as subject: Esther 1:19, “If 
it please the king, let it be written [TSb THB1 ithri rib “lips 
“bTij], that Vashti come not in the presence of the king”; Neh. 
13:1, “And it was found written therein [TEE? N"Q' rib 
DTrbsn bnpa . . . .], that an Ammonite should not enter into 
the congregation of God.” These are the only two instances that I 
have found in which the final clause represents the subject. It is 
not impossible, however, that the Hebrew usus loguendi felt these 
clauses to be in an objective relation to the governing verb, accord¬ 
ing to the well-known Hebrew usage that a verb in the passive may 
take an object; cf. Gen. 4:18, Tvy-ni* ?p3Rb ibw. 

b ) Complementary final clauses as object: Gen. 24:3, “And I will 
cause thee to swear .... [Tab nm npn-rib ■tos], that thou 
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wilt not take a wife for my son,” etc.; I Kings 22:16, “How often 
shall I cause thee to swear [traa rrasrpn -Qnn-Kb tok 
mrr] that thou speak to me only the truth in the name of Jahwe?”; 
Esther 2:10, “ . . . . Mordecai had commanded her [TOT-sb “itDS] 
that she should not make it known”; Dan. 1:8, “And Daniel 
purposed in his heart [bN&rr tfb “HDK], that he would not defile 
himself”; Neh. 2:5, “If it please the king .... ["‘"blDFl “lIDfcjt], 
that thou wouldst send me”; the governing verb is t&jjQNt > “I 
would request,” to be supplied from the preceding verse; Neh. 
7:65, *b38r Kb “ITDK OSlb TC&n, “he told them that they should 
not eat” (cf. Ezra 2:63); Neh. 8:14, “And they found written in 
the law that Jahwe had commanded by Moses ["'33. *0X5* “HCNt 
b&PtiT] that the Israelites should dwell [in tents]”; Neh. 8:15, “HDfcO 
“and that they should proclaim” (continuation of vs. 14); 
Neh. 10:31, “They [the rest of the people, priests, Levites, porters, 
etc.] entered into a curse and into an oath [vs. 30] [*F)3 Kb "V©K 
y-'fcjn "'firb ^flip] that we would not give our daughters to the 
nations of * the’land”; Neh. 13:19, WrmiP Kb TOR STTBUl, 
“and 1 said that they should not open them [the gates]”; Neh. 
13:22, O'*™? vrr “'TDK D^bb TOtt , “that they should 
be purifying themselves”; II Chron. 18:15 = 1 Kings 22:16 (cf. 
supra). 

Note. —One cannot fail to notice that most of these examples are found 
in late books, especially Nehemiah. It is noteworthy also that these clauses 
never take the accusative sign HK before the "nCK • 

V 

Final Relative Clauses 

113. "ITCH occurs in a few instances in relative clauses of purpose 
(cf. the Latin). Exod. 32:1, 23, “Make us gods pTMb “(TDK] 
to go before us” (in order that they may go, etc.); (cf. Vulg.: 
quid nos praecedant [with subjv. of purpose]; Kautzsch: “schaffe 
uns einen Gott, der vor uns einherziehe”); Num. 27:17: “Let 
Jahwe appoint a man over the congregation [vs. 16] [83*; "TIDK 
D*T3Sb], to go out before them” (R.V.: “who may go out before 
them”; Vulg.: qui .... possit exire; Kautzsch: “der an ihrer 
Spitze ausziehe”). 
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Consecutive or Result Clauses 

114. IflpR introduces clauses denoting result or consequence: 
Gen. 13:16, “ I will make thy seed like the dust of the earth [DH HfflR 
raff; ?J3nT-n3 ynyn "«?T« mbffb UPS b?!P], so that if any 
man can number the dust of the earth, then may thy seed also 
be numbered”; Gen. 22:14, “And Abraham called the name^of 
the place Jahwe-jireh [P»T STMT ina DW "T2SF itiR], *so • 
that it is said to-day” (the rest obscure); Deut. 28:27, “Jahwe 
will smite thee with the boil .... bSW fcib “T©K], so 

that thou canst not be healed” (Vulg.: ita ut curari nequeas; LXX: 
ware nrj bvvaadai ae iaBrjpa i; R.V., however: “whereof”); I Kings 
3:12, “I have given thee a wise and understanding heart 
!JT03 mp^tfb Sfyivn ?pBb PiVTSb so that there has 

been none like thee before thee,” etc.; I Kings 3:13, “I have given 
thee .... both riches and honor [UT8 ?pE3 PPPTfcib “itpS 
?pa^-b3 B'pbaa], so that there has been none like thee among 
the kings”; translating PIT! as a perfect, “all thy days” must be 
rejected; Kittel in the Handk . takes PIT! as a future perfect; in 
this case, “all thy days” could be retained, but it would then 
unduly affect the greatness of the promise; II Kings 9:37, “And 
the body of Jezebel shall be as dung upon the face of the field 
in the portion of Jezreel [bpT'S HST TfOfr sb -OSS], so that 
they shall not say, This is Jezebel”; Isa. 65:16, “He will call his 
servants by another name [*“'bsa ?p3TT ipxs, tpatVan lias 
so that he who blesses himself in the earth shall bless him¬ 
self in the God Amen”; Jer. 19:11, “ .... so will I break this 
people and this city, as one breaketh a potters vessel [bD*P fcib "TOS 
riy KSTnb], that it cannot be made whole again”; the clause 
may, however, be taken in a relative sense, “which cannot,” etc.; 
Konig regards it as consecutive; Mai. 3:19, “ ... . the day that 
cometh shall burn them up, says Jahwe DPlb afar fcib *TtD8 

tWl], that it shall not leave them root or branch”; Ps. 95:11, 
“Forty years long was I grieved with this generation and said, It 
is a people that do err in their heart [10] .... [DK "’WOIDD 
*rrfl332"bs ■pfcfn']], so that I sware that they should not enter into 
my rest”; it is possible here to take ■TOR simply in the sense of 
“concerning whom” or “as to whom” (R.V.: “wherefore”; 
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Kautzsch: “Und so schwur ich”; Vulg.: ut iuravi; LXX: ws 
(b/juxra); Esther 9:1, D'TVm sittbir foK tWl TpSH? 1 ), “and the 
matter was reversed so that the Jews ruled [over those that hated 
them].” 

115. There is one instance of complementary consecutive clause 
in the Old Testament: Ezek. 36:27, Wbn 'jsns foSTIK THByi, 

• “and I cause you to walk in my statutes” (Vulg.: Faciam ut in 
praeceptis meis ambuletis). 

Consecutive Relative C lames, or Relative Clames of Characteristic • 

116. This type of clause is quite common in Hebrew, although 

it has been disregarded by the grammars. It is used, as will be seen 
from the following example, to express a characteristic or quality 
of an indefinite antecedent (as a rule) : Gen. 20:9, "Ttpa* D*TEyE 
■nay nfoy for t*b, “ thou hast done deeds unto me that ought 
not to be done”; Gen. 41:38, “And Pharaoh said, Can we find such 
a one as this [i3 DTPb« TTH a'K], a man in whom the spirit 

of God is?” (Vulg.: qui spiritu Dei plenus sitf); Exod. 5:2, ... . 
•ftps yarn mrr "e, “who is Jahwe, whose voice I should 
obey?” ( = “that I should obey his voice”) (Vulg.: ut audiam vocem 
eius ); Exod. 9:18, “Behold, to-morrow about this time I will cause 
it to rain a very grievous hail .... [CT^SSQ VIED PTPI fctb "'tDfct], 
such as has not been in Egypt” (Vulg.: qualis non fuit; cf. 
Exod. 9:24); Exod. 11:6, “And there shall be a great cry through¬ 
out all the land of Egypt [nrrfl3 Kb “nSK], such as there 

has not been”; Exod. 34:10, “I will do marvels pisrorKb fos 
y-^rrbsa], such as have not been wrought in all the earth”; 
Deut. 3:24, “ ... . what god is there in heaven or in earth [""'IDK 

TtiBF\ that can do according to thy deeds?” (Vulg.: qui 
po8sit facere opera tua; Kautzsch: “der solche Werke verrichten 
konnte?”); Deut. 28:49-50, “Jahwe will bring a nation against 
thee from afar .... 0'3B T? "tt ibab SElBiritb “iTEH -is 

"D-3B step Kb], a nation whose tongue thou shalt not understand, 
a nation of fierce countenance that shall not regard the person of 
the old,” etc. (Vulg.: cuius linguam intelligere non possis; gentem , 
quae non deferat seni y nec misereatur parvuli ); I Kings 3:8, 

3TJ Kbl n3ET"Kb “H25K, “a great people, that cannot be 
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numbered nor counted for multitude (Kautzsch: “dass es vor 
Menge nicht zu zahlen noch zu berechnen ist”); Isa. 7:17, “ Jahwe 
shall bring upon thee and upon thy people and upon thy father’s 
house [ai*rab ora;] days that [such as] have not 

come” (Kautzsch: “Tage, dergleichen nicht gekommen sind”); Jer. 
49:19, nab itar PITI PJTTM, “Who is the shepherd that 
shall stand before me?” (Vulg.: Quis eat iste pastor, qui resistat 
vuliui meof Kautzsch: “wo ware der Hirte, der vor mir Stand 
halten konnte?”; cf. Jer. 50:44); Dan. 12:1, ntta PPX T9 Pinm 
"nVPPC nnTlD fcO , “And there shall be a time of trouble such as 

; • T S S * 

there never has been since there was [a nation, etc.]” (Vulg.: 
veniet tempos, quale non fuit); Neh. 5:2-4, “Itbst tD^, “There 

were those who said” (Vulg.: erant, qui dicerent); the expression 
occurs at the beginning of three successive verses; it corresponds 
exactly with the Latin relative clause of characteristic after general 
expressions of existence or non-existence; I Chron. 17:21, “And 
who is like thy people Israel, a unique people in the earth 
oy ib rriiBb DTi'bsn ibn], that God went to redeem unto him- 
self for a people”; IIChron. 1:12, JTmib “naK ^b” ( m« TiM*) 
"D-pbab, “And honor I will give thee such as none of the kings 
had that were before thee”; the "JD here takes the place of the 
ordinary VffiD, but it might be dispensed with altogether without 
altering the sense; II Chron. 2:5, rr? ibTI3a» TfflK "M TM, “and 
who am I that I should build him a house?” 

Conditional Clauses 

117. The particle "HENt may introduce conditional clauses: 
Exod. 21:13, Oi P'2 ?]b . . . . rnr W, “and if 

he does not act presumptuously, then I will appoint you a place”; 
since this verse continues and modifies the thought of the preceding 
verse (rYE 5 !* • • • • UTK PI3E), I prefer to take "HENt as a conditional 
conjunction rather than as an indefinite relative pronoun (“whoso,” 
Driver, Heb. Tenses, 123) (cf. Kautzsch: “Wenn er [i.e., the PI3E] 
es aber nicht vorsatzlich gethan”); Lev. 4:22, KBIT fcCTO "HES, 
“if a ruler sinneth”; Num. 5:29, FttE*K T\TT\ RISK ntsiCD “HDR, 
“if a wife [being] under her husband turn aside”; hardly welches 
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Weib (Erwald), assuming an attraction of the antecedent; Num. 
9:20, 21, “TCS TIT is not conditional (against Friedrich); the sense 
is simply it happened that; Deut. 11:27, “The blessing plDS 
mrp rfisa"b« WBtiFI], if you obey the commands of Jnhwe” 
(cf. vs. 28, Wron 8b D«); Deut. 18:22, 8'33n "QT 11D8, “if 
a prophet speaks”; Baentsch renders: “Was der Prophet redet 
(ohne dass es geschieht und eintrifft, das ist ein Wort,” etc.); Josh. 
4:21, osrn •pbrcr; IBS, “if your children ask” (cf. 4:6, 
^bXTp 1 ');' I : Kings 8:31 ,'mrr "0238 n«, “if a man sin” (lit. 
“as to the case when a man sins”) (cf. II Chron. 6:22, fcWr? DK)* 

Conditional Relative Clauses 1 

118. A relative clause in Hebrew (as in other languages) often 

involves the idea of condition. This is the case when the clause does 
not refer to any specific individual or thing, which it describes, but 
to a whole class of persons or things supposable under any given 
circumstances. Such clause is not declarative, but merely assump¬ 
tive, and hence it performs essentially the same function as condi¬ 
tionals strictly so called. This becomes especially apparent in cases 
where, by a kind of anacoluthon , there is no formal agreement or con¬ 
nection between the main and the relative clauses. Such looseness 
of construction is conditioned by the indefinite nature of the relative 
clauses. Cf. Lev. 22:18-19, iEPg . . . . tfT* UTS 

">5T orpn Dppbpb . . . ., “Any man .... who brings his offer¬ 
ing—[ye shall offer such] that ye may be accepted,” etc.; Isa. 55:1, 
wb ib -pa itfsn, “ whoever hath no money—come ye”; 
Ze’ch. 14:17, tnS&Vrijr DSrb? 8b*l .... nbr - 8b 11D8 PITT], 
“And it shall be that whoever does not go up ... . upon them 
shall be no rain.” 

119. Syntactically, conditional relative clauses naturally follow 
the rules of hypothetical periods. Thus the relative clause (or, as 
one might say, the relative protasis) most frequently takes the imper¬ 
fect as the tense of incompleted and therefore indeterminate action; 
cf. Gen. 17:14, PirTODl .... "C3T8 birp - 8b TD« “OT bTl 

, t :: • : ■ : • v r t •• r • 

Mnn IDBSn, “And the uncircumcised male who is not circum¬ 
cised .... that soul shall be cut off” (Vulg.: circumcisa non 

i Cf. Friedrich. Hebr . Conditionah & tze , (( 88 ff. 
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fuerit ); Gen. 24:14, “And the girl [fHBKl • • • • “'bx "Tfflfcl TOK], 
to whom I shall say [let down thy pitcher] and she say”; this is 
equivalent to: “If the girl to whom I shall say, Let down thy pitcher, 
say . . . .” (cf. vs. 43, "TVT2S, where the tone proves that rPERl 
in vs. 14 has 1 consecutive, 1 introducing the apodosis); Gen. 44:9, 
n01 ... . NIK"' “VES, “with whom it shall be found [he] 
shall die”; Exod. 30:33, HnMI .... Vta TES ITS, 

“whoever compoundeth anything like it ... . shall be cut off 
from his people (LXX: 8s Slp ttov^ctq ; Vulg.: Homo quicumque tale 
composuerit); Lev. 7:20, nrnMl .... bCXFmipX 1Z5B3rn, “and 
the soul that eateth .... shall be cut off” (LXX: fjris idv 4>dyg ; 
Vulg.: quae ederit .); Lev. 17:3, rPM! .... tS iRIF 1ZTX E*X 

(vs. 4), “whoever killeth .... shail be cut off” (cf. Lev. 17:8, 13; 
18:5, “Keep my statutes [DHS TH D1XH DnX nip?: TIDK], 
which, if a man do, he shall live thereby” (cf. Latin: philosophia, 
cui qui pareat, omne tempos aetatis sine molestia possit degere ); 
Lev. 20:6; Num. 15:30, rOTWl .... n®yn “1DX tfMn; Deut. 
17:12, W!T! riffl Whri; Deut. 18:20, 

rws • • ■ • “ST .... tt tujk (win; Judg. 1 : 12 , nps 
ib TTOJ • • • • “EC n:-ip-n» nV (LXX: 8 s Slp irardfr .... disau 
avT$); Isa. 56:4, “For thus says Jahwe concerning the eunuchs 
[onb Tirci .... Triruprnx to5x]”; Jer. 27: 11 , . . . . 

vnrtsrn .V.. baa tjba byai-x^rnx jra; -rax ■'iani (lxx: 

Kai t 6 fflvos 6 idv tiaaydyg .... KaraXtl^w); Mic. 3:5, fcC "1125X1 
rranVa rby iib^i on-B-by * ( ir, “ And whoever does not give 
into their mouths, they consecrate war against him.” 

120. It will be noticed that in all the examples thus far cited the 
relative clause with the imperfect is followed by the perfect and 
waw consecutive in the main sentence. More frequently, however, 
the latter also takes the imperfect; cf. Gen. 31:32, “HES 
flTT Sb rprtbSTnS S2T2F), “with whomsoever thou findest 
thy gods, [he] shall not live” (LXX: Hap* cS av evpys . . . . ov 
{foeTai; Vulg.: apud quemcumque inveneris ); Gen. 44:10, 

"'b PTPT inS S£EP, “with whomsoever it is found [he] 
shall be my servant” (LXX: Hap 1 <5 Slp edpeOy . . . . ; Vulg.: apud 
quemcumque fuerit inventum ); cf. the preceding verse, where instead 

1 Cf. Driver, Hebrew Tenses, p. 131. 
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of imperfect in the apodosis we have the perfect with waw consecu - 
tive; Lev. 7:19, bik' kb XECrbSS J3" lEH "C3BTI (LXX: 
icai Kpia 6<ra Olp &\//rjT(u . ... ov (ipwOrjatTat ; Vulg.: caro, quae 
tetigerit); Lev. 15:5, THML C2r iastfaa $2T (LXX: 

Kai tvOpanros 8s My .... w\vpei ra c^idrta ; Vulg.: St gtus 

hominum tetigerit .... lavabit); Lev. 20:2, "HDK .... 12TR 12TR 
nar rvfe .... 1FP(LXX: ’EAy tis . . . . 8s&y 8£; cf. Lev. 20:9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and other examples in the same chapter); Lev. 
21:10; Num. 5:10, JTPP lb ‘TOb -,Fr“nBS Xfa* (LXX: Kal&piip 
6s Olv 6u it pel, afa-y femu); Num. 22:6, "l»V "tori itp* (LXX: ofc 
&p Karap&av)', Deut. 18:19, "bb» • • • • Scfe". kb ""VDK T0*«“ HTH 
iBSE ‘©"HSt (LXX: 8s Ulp pii itcovap .... hSucriaw ii; abrov); Judg. 
6:31, T\'2T lb 3^ (LXX: 6s Olp Sud^rai.); I Sam. 17:25, 
Tjban r i2“"JD"' : 132"’ itpS , “ whoever slays him, the king will 
make him‘rich’’; Isa'. 60:12, IjTDr kb nabOBST! ■"ton 

*TQ^, “the nation and kingdom which shall not serve thee shall 
perish”; Jer. 27:8, ink rqr kb nos nsbaBni nan nrr) 
.... "TpE^t . . . . , “and the nation and kingdom which shall not 
serve him .... I will punish ....”; Ezek. 1:12, TP5T Htjfc* bfct 
*Db* robb nrn fTSlb, “wherever the spirit went [imperfect of 
repeated action], they went” (cf. Ezek. 1:20); Koh. 5:3, “ttpK Hat 
Dbtp "VnFl, “whatsoever you vow, fulfil” (LXX: 6<ra My eOfa 
Ax68os; Vulg.: Quodcumque voveris redde). In Zech. 14:17, even the 
imperfect has the waw consecutive: PPPT D*Tbj fctbl PlblT“^b “nbfct 
Dtpan, “whoever shall not go up, upon them shall be no rain.” 

121. The conditional relative clause sometimes takes the perfect, 

in which case the implied condition is conceived by the imagination 
as realized; cf. Num. 9:13, “CEO rfittjb bin ... . HDS ID'SH 
. . . . , “The man who forbeareth to keep the passover, 

[ that soul] shall be cut off” (LXX [as in other examples where the 
imperfect is employed]: 8s My .... vaTeprf<rg ); Isa. 50:10, 
mrr mpa rroa* ib nab **si n-oipn Tjbn, “he that waiketh in 
darkness and hath no light, let him trust in the name of Jahwe.” 

122. The relative clause may also take the participle; cf. I 

Sam. 11:7, rfW* fib . . . . K2T “tlDS, “whoever does not 

go forth .... so shall it be done [unto his oxen].” Here the 
emphasis is not primarily on a possible future action , but on a possible 
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mental attitude with reference to Saul’s command. The sense is 
“whoever shows no inclination to go forth.” 

123. The clause may also be a purely nominal sentence. In 
this case there is no verb at all. Cf. Jer. 23:28, “KCK fcTMH 
. . . . -iec' oibn im8, “ the prophet who has a dream, let him 
tell it”; Jer. 15:2, rffiab mab 108 (cf. Jer. 43:11; Num. 9:13); 
Job 39:30, 8*151 520 D'bbn “'083 *1, “and wherever the slain 
are, there is he” (LXX: o5 av Sxn rtBvtGyrts; Vulg.: Ubicumque 
cadaver fuerit, stalim adest). 

124. Sometimes instead of the perfect with waw or the imperfect, 
the bare perfect is employed in the main clause; cf. Ezek. 14:4, 

ib Trag mrp rb&aTK nbr 108 . . . . o-8 nh*, 

“Every man who causes his idols to come up [into his heart] 
.... I, Jahwe will answer him.” The perfect here expresses the 
certainty and immediateness of the result; cf. also Ezek. 14:7; 
Gen. 24:14, nr»h nn& .... -OZk “Wja WI rrm, “And the 
girl to whom I shall say .... her thou hast appointed.” 

125. If the idea of generalization is to receive greater emphasis 

than is already implied in the indefinite relative clause as such, the 
antecedent or the relative particle (according as the clause is 
dependent or independent) is often preceded by b5. As to the 
form, the use of the imperfect in both members of the sentence 
represents the prevailing type. Out of the thirty-seven instances 
that follow, eighteen are of this character; cf. Exod. 20:24, “bSS 
?pb$ T3TK "TOS Dipan, “In every place where I 

shall record my name I will come to you”; Lev. 6:20, "itDR bb 
urnp* rntaa, “ whoever touches the flesh thereof shall be holy”; 
Levi 15:20,’ 800' .... “Pb? MOPl 108 bb*l, “everything that 
she lieth upon shall be unclean”; Lev. 15:26, OOFl 108 'bsSl’bSl 
5T5T Vb?, “ every vessel that she sitteth upon shall be 

unclean”;" Num. 19:16, 853P1 .... J3'108 bbl, “whosoever 
touches shall be unclean”; "Num. 19:22, 852051 53' in 108 bb 
WfitT, “whosoever the unclean person touches shall be unclean”; 
Num. 22:17, 51058 *b« 10Rrrip8 bb, “whatsoever thou sayest 
I will do”; Deut. 11:24, PHT D3b .... “3 Spin 108 Dipan’bS), 
“every place the sole of your feet shall tread upon shall be yours”; 
Deut. 15:19, O'lpn .... lb*P 108 lisarrbS, “every firstling 
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that is born thou shalt sanctify”; Deut. 19:15, “One witness 
[D!)p; Kb] against a man [Ktprr TDK KBTrbsa] in any sin that 
he has sinned”; I Sam. 14:47, 3T1ITP bDS, “whither¬ 
soever he turned he was victorious”; so, if instead of we 

read (cf. LXX: ia&fero) yipJP, “he was saved” or “victorious”; 
II Sam. 15:35, Tan . . . .V^IDF! TDK -QTT'b|!, “whatsoever 
thou shalt hear, thou shalt tell”; II Kings 10:19, Tj3B“"TpK bb 
rrrr Kb, “ whosoever shall be missing shall not live”; Joel 3:5, 
tibEP mpp COS K^]3“ TDK bb, “whosoever shall call upon the 
name of Jahwe shall escape”; Ps. 1:3, Ij'bs* nip?' TDK bb, 
“whatsoever he doeth, he carries out successfully”; Prov. 17:9, 
b'Dir rnsr TbK-bD-bK, “ whithersoever he turneth he is successful ”; 
Prov. 21:1, “30' yBTT n^K-bS-b?, “whithersoever he wills he 
turns it”; II Chron. 15:13, TV2V .... lD1T"Kb "'OK bb, “who- 
soever should not seek [Jahwe] .... should be put to death.” 

126. Quite frequently also the apodosis is introduced by the 

perfect and waw consecutive; cf. Exod. 9:19, .... DltfPTbS 

SIP131 TSH DH'by TH .... miss K2B',’ “every man [and 
beast] that shall be found in the field .... the hail shall come 
down upon them”; Lev. 7:27, nrHE*! .... bpKri“OK OB3"b3, 
“whosoever eateth .... shall be cut off”; Lev. 17:15, OS3“b3 
CSD") .... bDKn n OK, “whosoever eateth shall wash [his clothes]”; 
Lev.’ 18:29, VdJH niOBSH ’WTO'S) .... nor ^OK"b3, “who- 
soever does [these abominations]—the souls that do them shall be 
cut off”; note here the plural in the apodosis due to the broad 
indefiniteness of the relative clause; Lev. 22:3, UTfcjTblD 

fcWnn TDSSn nrnp31 . . . . , “every man that approaches . . . . 
that soul shall be cut off”; observe here the change of subject in 
the apodosis resulting again from the wide and general application 
of the relative clause; Lev. 23:29, 773JrrKb TDK IDSSn’bS) 
nrnMl; Lev. 23:30, TrnKiT) .... rflDSTl TDK TDESrrbS; 
II Chron. 19:10, DrHKTrTl DD'bj Kt'-TDK D“l“bD"l, “and every 
controversy that shall come to you [from your brethren, etc.], you 
shall warn them.” 

127. The relative clause may be a purely nominal sentence; cf. 
Lev. 21:18, rj3“ Kb CV2 "Q TDK lb“K"b3, “whatsoever man 
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has a blemish shall not approach”; Lev. 22:20, C'D i3“TDK“b3 
sQ^pn Kb, “ whosoever has a blemish you shall not cause to 
approach”; Num. 19:14, fcT2lT bnta “whosoever is in 

the tent shall be unclean.” Again, the apodosis may have the bare 
perfect for sake of greater emphasis. Cf. Josh. 1:3, DipE"b3 
rn re D5b ia . . . . CJ3 TfnFI "IWS, “every place whereon the 
sole [of your feet] shall tread, to you have I given it”; Judg. 2:15, 
DS-nrrn mrr T S|«s; “TOS bba, “whithersoever they went out 
the hand of Jahwe was against them.” 

128. The relative clause appears also with the perfect; cf. 
Num. 30:10, Wp* itfsrb? rncapti* b3, “everything where¬ 
with she hath bound her soul shall stand”; I Chron. 18:6, 

Tjbn “iTDS bba T*nb mrr ; cf. I Chron. 18:13. 

129. The main clause or apodosis may be a nominal sentence; 

cf. Josh. 2:19, iDtca *nw.... Tjrra ks; idk bs, 

“whosoever goes forth from the doors of thy house, his blood is 
upon him.” 

130. Both members may be nominal; cf. Gen. 30:33, b3 

fcttH 2*133 .... fcttbtpl *Tp3 “every one that is not speckled 

or spotted .... shall be [counted as] stolen”; Num. 19:15, "’bp b’3 
wn rby bT\B TBS "ttlfaj HVIB, “every open vessel, 

which hath no cover bound upon it, is unclean.” 

131. Finally, the main clause may have the imperfect with the 
waw donsecutive; cf. II Sam. 15:2, 2"n ftTPTTptf« tthKrbs TH 
Dibtipat *np»i .... »i 2 b, “ and if any man had a suit .... 
then Absalom would call to him,” etc. 

132. Another mode of generalizing a relative clause and thus 
rendering it virtually conditional is to prefix the antecedent or the 
particle with the interrogative "'p (Hp) used indefinitely. How 
far the latter in these instances may have retained its interrogative 
force it is impossible to tell. This question, however, does not 
affect the general sense of the clause. Cf. Exod. 32:33, “And 
Jahwe said unto Moses HSSD WDK "b-KDri TDK TC], Who- 
soever has sinned against me, him will I blot out of my book” 
(lit. “who [is it] that has sinned against me?—him will I blot out”; 
LXX: el rts i\ixkpTT)K€v ivurndv /iov, O-aXeirf/w . . . . ; Vulg.: qui 
peccaverit .... delebo); II Sam. 20:11, “And there stood by him 
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one of Joab’s young men and said ptpfit "W ysn "11258 *12 

28"T ""^H8 Tnb], whosoever has delight in Joab and whosoever 
is for David, let him follow Joab”; Eccles. 9:4, TFIIP "I1D8 T2"*2) 
■pJTBSl UT D^np|"b3 b8, “For whosoever is united with all the 
living—there is hope”; as in other cases, referred to above, there 
is here no formal agreement between the main sentence and the 
relative clause; Deut. 20:5, ^ .... ,133 11BS tD'itfl TO, “who- 
soever has built [a house] .... may go” (lit., “who [is the] man 
that has built a house,” etc.; both LXX and Vulg. retain the 
interrogative construction here: Tts 6 HvOpanros . . . . , Quis est 
homo , qui aedificatrit; Kautzsch: “Jedermann unter euch, der ein 
neues Haus gebaut hat .... mag abtreten”; cf. also vss. 6 and 
7); Judg. 10:18, ttoftb PITT . ... brr '2, “who- 

soever shall begin [to fight] shall be head”; in this case the Vulg. 
abandons the interrogative construction: Qui primus coeperit dimi - 
care .... erit dux; LXX: Tts 6 iriip Jems 8lv Api-erai .... Kat 
(oral els apxovra , carrying on the question to the end of the 
verse. 

133. A participle may take the place of the relative clause; cf. 

I Sam. 11:12, VFI Wbj T|'b3' b^lKIS Tfifen "32, “whoever says 
. . . . deliver [the men, etc.]”; Deut. 20:8; Judg. 7:3. Of course, 
an adjective or noun may also be employed; cf. Ps. 34:13-14, 
jna sjrrab iss .... n^n ysnn ursn re, “who is the man 
that desireth life .... keep thy tongue from evil [and thy lips 
from speaking guile]”; logically, the question is equivalent to a 
conditional clause, of which the imperative forms the apodosis (cf. 
Baethgen: “Wenn du . . . . begehrst .... so bewahre,” u.s.w.); 
Exod. 24:14, DITbi* tfr b?3-rC; Isa. 50:8, b?3T2 

®3T 'BBT332.’ 

134. *12 alone is sometimes equivalent to *11258 '12 ; cf. II Sam. 

20:11, 3KV tnb-TtfS “whosoever is for David, let 

him follow Joab”; and Exod. 32:26, 'bit STfiTb TO, “whosoever 
is for Jahwe, let him come to me.” It is noteworthy also that the 
indefinite '12 is sometimes indistinguishable from the indefinite 
lEK; cf. Isa. 55:1, ttb "C3 lb y* “whoever has no 

silver—come ye”; and Exod. 32:24, ^EnW' 3HT Tab, ‘ ‘whoever 
has gold—strip it off.” 
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Explicative Clauses 

135. The particle quite frequently introduces a clause which 
serves to specialize or define a preceding idea stated indefinitely. 
The latter may either be a single word or a clause. These explicative 
or epexegetic clauses have never received due recognition. Most 
grammars ignore them entirely. To a certain extent, however, they 
are implicitly recognized by versions and commentaries, though 
there is lack of agreement and uniformity in their treatment. This 
arises chiefly from the fact that, owing to a misapprehension of the 
true nature of the clause, an explicative is sometimes regarded 
as a simple relative particle. 

136. I shall first cite those instances in which the epexegetic 
use of is plain and unmistakable; cf. Ezek. 20:32, PlbbfT] 

srto rrrn D-raX dpx tox rrnn xb tn tamvby, “And 

that which cometh up in your mind shall not be at all [namely] 
that ye are saying, We will be as the heathen”; it is plain at the 
first glance that the "lUDR-clause specifies the indefinite flb^H ; Koh. 
7:29, "IT2T tmTO» DTftRPl PRZtf ntf* YlWra ™, “ Behold 

T T T T T V * Vi T T T V *! * T T V ** • 

this have I found [namely] that God made man upright”; Koh. 
8:14, “There is. [ban] a vanity which is done upon earth [12T 

that there are righteous unto whom it happeneth according 
to the work of the wicked”; Koh. 9:1, -ab-b** TWO nrbS"n* 
"O^p^S “ItpS, “All this I laid to heart, that the righteous,” etc.; 
Neh. 2:17, “And I said unto them, Ye see [iTSTH] the evil case we 
are in ... . pTHWh flSTi W'hxSfrr' that Jerusalem is 

desolate and its gates broken down”; II Chron. 35:20, “bp 
''VTW& "pSPl nfctl, “After all this [namely], that Josiah had 
restored the temple,” etc.; *ltp$ is here not used temporally in 
the sense of “when.” So R.V. after all this: “when.” Kittel: 
“Nach alledem, als.” The ^tp^-clause is an explanatory appo¬ 
sition to ntfrbS) . Vulg. simplifies by: Postquam instauraverat. 
Finally, I should insert here Koh. 8:15, “And I commended mirth 

["■ox '3 ura®n nnn nixb aiti-px n«x nnaisrrnx], that 

there is nothing better for a man under the sun than to eat and 
drink.” I think this is preferable to “because.” The clause defines 
wherein mirth consists rather than gives the reason for a final 
judgment on the supreme good. 
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137. In the following examples the “TICK is sometimes, erroneously 
to my mind, regarded as a relative particle: Exod. 18:9, “And 
Jethro rejoiced [iiBit bsn'urb purr nipy"noK rnitorrbs by 
’ tynsa ib-snj' at the good which Jahwe did unto Israel, 
that he rescued them from the hand of the Egyptians.” Here 
A.V. renders “whom he delivered,” because i . . . . may 

apparently refer to “Israel” as its antecedent. However, it is the 
preceding indefinite Hllilon with its clause that calls for more definite 
specification, not “Israel.” While it is true that there is ultimately 
little or no difference in the sense, we feel that the relative construc¬ 
tion in shifting the emphasis from “the good” to the recipient of the 
same materially weakens the force of the sentence. Therefore, 
R.V., with truer insight into the thought, renders “in that he 
delivered them.” So also Baentsch, Kautzsch. LXX: Sri itjeiXaro 
(causal); Vulg.: eo> quod eruisset, “in that he had delivered.” A 
parallel passage is I Sam. 24:19, TW rrtz» IliS FITSH FISP1 
TP.>in Kbl ?fP3 mPP 73ac niici, T “And thou hast made 
known [according to a conjectural reading “made great”) the good 
which thou hast done by me, that Jahwe delivered me into thy 
hand and thou didst not slay me.” Here again the good con¬ 
sisted in this that Jahwe delivered him into his (David's) hand and 
yet he (David) did not slay him (Saul). So far as formal grammar 
is concerned -, 3 l iaC itpfcjj might be rendered “whom he delivered,” 
making it refer to "Tlfc* as antecedent. But this would be awkward 
and unnatural, especially in view of the intervening PEL . Other 
examples are: Deut. 25:18, “Remember ?jb Plto “UDK HK 

. . . .] what Amalek did unto thee .... that he met 
thee,” etc. (LXX: ttus tvicrq col .... ; Vulg.: quomodo occurrit; 
English versions: “How he met thee”; Kautzsch: “Wie er dir 
begegnete”; Steuernagel in the Handkomnientar: “der dir begegnete” 
(incorrect); again it must be insisted that the clause is manifestly 
intended to specify the indefinite “what Amalek did”); Deut. 
28:20, “Jahwe will send upon you the curse .... pH *3B?3 
'DroTr -itp» .... ?pbby:a], because of Jthe evil of your deeds, 
that you have forsaken me”; Steuernagel correctly renders: “wegen 
der Bosheit deiner Taten, dass du mich verlassen hast”; he adds 
in a note, “die [sc. die Bosheit] darin besteht, dass du mich 
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verlassen hast,” which gives the sense exactly; freely rendered, the 
clause means simply “in having forsaken me” (LXX: h&n iyna- 
pe; Vulg.: in quibus reliqui&ti me; so also the English 
versions: “whereby”); Deut. 11:4, “what he did unto the army of 
Egypt, unto their horses .... ["bp CpCtr T3T* ET®1 
DPTIE], that he caused the waters of the Red Sea to overflow 
them” (LXX: us briicXvae; Vulg.: quomodo; Steuernagel incorrectly 
adopts the relative construction); Judg. 9:17, DHb3 
*£T; "To D3n« bSPl i®MTW Tjbir s _1 orb?; this clause 

attaches to the indefinite statement of the preceding verse, “DK1 
ib arras rr bwaa, “and if ye have done according to the 
deserving of his hands, namely, that my father fought for you and 
cast his life before him [i.e., risked his life] and rescued you from 
the hand of Midian [and ye have arisen against my father’s house 
this day, etc.],” the apodosis closing this long and involved period 
being added in vs. 19, ... . “then rejoice.” In the light of what 
has already been said in connection with other examples, the clause 
in question obviously stands in an appositional explanatory relation 
to the statement “according to the deserving of his hands.” Both 
the A.V. and R.V. translate “for my father ....,” treating vss. 17, 
18 as a long parenthesis. Similarly Nowack: “denn, fur euch hat 
mein Vater gekampft ”; Kautzsch: “ ihr, fur die mein Vater gekampft 
hat,” making the "HOS go back to the second person of the preceding 
verbs; Keil: “da doch”; Vulg.: qui pugnavit pro vobis (omitting 
"□tf); LXX: us Taper k^aro [iToXiprjaep] 6 warrjp pov vrkp vpup; 
Konig, III, 385, n.: “Wenngemass der Leistung seiner Hand ihr 
thatet: dass mein Vater,” etc., which is correct. Further instances 
of the epexegetic use are: I Sam. 15:2, “I will punish [HtoyitDH 
ib Dffi -1WR bsnirb pbE5] what Amalek did unto Israel, that he 
set himself against him” (cf. Deut. 25:18); I Sam. 28:9, “Thou 
knowest [rvh&nTs rp“on b*mp n'w? n»] what Saul 
has done, that he has cut off the necromancers”; here Nowack 
renders “der dir Totenbeschworer ausgerottet hat,” treating the 
clause as relative; in the preceding example, however, I Sam. 15:2, 
he renders, “indem er sich ihm in den Weg stellte,” an unnecessary 
inconsistency, since there also he might have referred “VCR to 
Amalek and rendered, “der sich ihm in den Weg stellte”; however, 
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both clauses are not relative, but explicative; Jer. 1:16, “Because 
of their wickedness [*3*QTy "HiS], that they have forsaken me [in 
having forsaken me]” (cf. Deut. 28:20; Keil: “das Bose besteht in 
dem Abfall vom Herrn,” which gives the exact sense); Jer. 32:40, 
“I shall make an everlasting covenant with them 

that I will not turn away from following them”; Ps. 
31:8, “I will be glad and rejoice PTST H3L] in thy 

favor, that thou hast looked upon my affliction”; R.V. “for” is 
wrong; the clause explains the general term “favor.” Deut. 11:6 is 
perhaps best placed in the category of explicative clauses: “What 
he did unto Dathan and Abiram, the sons of Eliab, the son of 
Reuben [nybarii stettu* ywn nnss H 2 j»] [namely], that the 
earth opened her mouth and devoured them.” As in previous 
instances, the clause specifies the indefinite preceding statement 
“what he did.” The syntactic relation is, however, less strict than 
ordinarily, for the reason that the clause has its own subject 
(yi^n). Logically, however, it is Jahwe who causes the earth to 
open her mouth, so that it may properly be said that the clause 
is cast in essentially the same mold as others of this class. By way 
of an interesting contrast, I insert here Baumann’s analysis of this 
verse: “Die Sohne Eliabs, sie [“ttpfcjt being a demonstrative appo¬ 
sition to “the sons of Eliab”] (von denen auszusagen ist*:) die Erde 
sperrte ihren Rachen auf und verschlang sie,” Qtc. 1 Finally, Judg. 
9:38 and Isa. 50:1 are best treated as explicative clauses. 

138. In conclusion, it may be remarked that explicative clauses 
sometimes appear asyndetically, that is to say, without the use of 
the mediating 11238; cf. Ruth 4:7, nbifcn by bshoTB D*?Bb nxri 
iby? iz5*» qb® This was formerly [the custom] in Israel 

concerning redeeming .... [that] a man cast off his shoe,” etc.; 

Koh. 5:12, vbyab "1**123 "i 2 jy i23i3®pi nrin *n*fcc nbin nyi 123 * 

inyib, “ There is a grievous evil that I have seen under the sun, 
[that] riches are kept by the owner thereof to his hurt” (R.V.: 
namely, “riches kept,” etc.) (cf. also Koh. 5:15; 10:5-6); Job 10:14, 
" , ratWT“Dfc|* [vs. 13] HtfT *3 TU?T, “I know that this was in 
thy mind [that] if I should sin.” 
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Concessive Clauses 

139. Simple “HDR never introduces a concessive clause. It may, 
however, perform this function when coupled with D3 . Cf. Neh. 
3:35, DPP3a« rrair; y^>a*i bn© nbr ds D^in Dn"“i©» oa, 
“Even though they build, if a jackal should go up, he shall tear 
down their stone wall.” It seems preferable to take as a con¬ 
junction, though the relative construction is most generally adopted. 
If we render “even that which they build” (R.V., Kautzsch, Sieg¬ 
fried: “was sie auch immer bauen mogen), it would be more natural 
to expect a pronominal resumptive in the main clause than rfiin 
DITDIlfct. Cf. Konig, III, 415E: “Gesetzt auch, dass sie bauen”; 
Vulg.: Aedificent: si ascendent vulpes (with the subjunctive of indif¬ 
ference: “Let them build”). This is the only instance of the kind 
to be found in the Old Testament. Friedrich (Hebr. Conditional - 
sdtze, p. 60) refers to Koh. 8:12 as a second example, in which, as 
he says, the D3 is separated from . But, as his citation shows, 
he has overlooked the , *3 which stands in immediate proximity to 
Uj. *3 D2 is, in fact, the more usual form of expression; cf. Ps. 
23:4, TjbST'S) D3; Prov. 22:6, fpr "3 D3; Hos. 8:10; 9:16; 
Isa. 1: 15. Occasionally the position of the two particles is reversed, 
D3 "3; cf. Koh. 4:14; 8:12. 

Concessive Relative Clauses 

140. There are a few instances in the Old Testament of relative 
clauses with a concessive connotation; cf. Jer. 32:35, “ And they built 
high places of Baal .... to cause their sons to pass through the 
fire unto Molech ["Crr^ Kb "HSK] which I did not command 
them.” The clause is the logical equivalent of: “Although [despite 
the fact that] I did not command them.” There is a concessive 
or adversative idea implied. Cf. also Jer. 7:31; 19:5; 29:23; 
Deut. 17:3. Jonah 4:10, “Thou hast had compassion on the gourd 
[inbiia ribi ia nb©y tfb i©«], for which thou didst not labor,” 
etc. Again the sense is, “although thou didst not,” etc. Cf. 
Kautzsch: “obschon du dich nicht um ihn bemiiht hast”; Esther 
4:16, “And thus [referring to what has preceded] I will go in to the 
king [rffi3-»b -OK], which is not according to the law,” i.e., not¬ 
withstanding it is contrary to the law. In this case, most versions 
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abandon the relative construction in favor of a purely concessive 
expression: Siegfried: “obwohl es gegen das Gesetz ist”; Kautzsch: 
“obwohl dies dem Gesetz zuwiderlauft”; Luther: “wider das 
Gebot”; Vulg., freely: contra legem faciens; LXX: 7 rapd top v6pop; 
but A.V., R.V.: “which is not according to the law.” In Ps. 139:15 
the case is not so clear, although the concessive construction is 
possible and yields an excellent sense: “My bone was not hidden 
from thee pn®5 who was made in secret,” i.e., 

“although I was made in secret.” The relative particle refers 
back to the suffix in TCS2? (“my bone”). The clause is often 
classed as temporal; English versions: “when”; Kautzsch: cds; 
Luther: da; Delitzsch: der ich (relative); Vulg. and LXX: fecisti, 
iwoirjoa s, with verb in second person, and taking as object; 

Targ.: qui factus sum. 

Temporal Clauses 

141. It is very questionable whether “HI5K is as frequently em¬ 
ployed to introduce pure temporal clauses (with no designation of 
time preceding 1 ) as has been supposed. Most of the examples cited 
by GHW are by no means decisive. They are the following: Gen. 
40:13, “Thou wilt put the cup into his hand [yilDfc^Pi ttBn&Ks) 
*inptt5o PP^H “NDSt], after the former manner when thou wast his cup¬ 
bearer”; this may be correct, and is at any rate sufficiently accurate 
as concerning the general sense; but if DS1DE expresses more than 
simply a modal idea, if it denotes the condition or office formerly 
held by the cupbearer, a sense which seems to me legitimate, 2 then 
the following clause is attributive, and the “ttfS as the connecting 
medium may be circumscribed somewhat as follows: “which answers 
to the following description” (cf. Vulg.: juxta officium tuum ); 
Num. 33:1, “These are the journeys of the Israelites pfcCF 
Drtasb Brmz yw;], when [R.V.] they went forth out of the 
land of Egypt by their hosts”; here the temporal idea is inap¬ 
propriate; the clause evidently refers to journeys and indicates the 
various stages in the migration to Canaan (Baentsch: “in denen 
sie ausgezogen sind”; so also Kautzsch; Vulg.: qui egressi suni t 

i Clauses In which follows a time designation have already been considered; 

cf. 5 82. 

= Cf. Judg. 13:12; II Kings 1:7. 
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referring to the Israelites; LXX: cos i^rjy£ov) ; I Kings 8:9, “There 
was nothing in the ark save the two tables of stone which Moses 
placed there at Horeb” [b«rtr *3HTT rP3 "RD8]; here 
the local idea is at least just as probable and more so, perhaps, 
than the temporal: “where Moses made a covenant (R.V. [margin]: 
“where”; so also Konig, III, 387 g, and Syr.; Vulg.: quando; 
adopting the reading of LXX, the clause is purely relative); Jer. 
29:19, “Because they have not hearkened unto my words pUDK 
Drrbtf "Tpbip], who sent unto them my servants [the 
prophets]”; this is the most natural construction, the relative 
attaching to the suffix in “my words”; Ps. 139:13 and II Chron. 
35:20 have already been discussed. ‘With the possible exception, 
therefore, of Gen. 40:13, not one of the passages mentioned by 
GHW is unquestionably temporal, while some of them are plainly 
of another type. Equally uncertain are three other passages, in 
which the "TOR is sometimes regarded as doing the duty of a temporal 
conjunction. The first, Ps. 41:9, “An evil disease has befallen [is 
cast upon] him” [OUpb rCV’Kb 333123 H23K1J, Konig (III, 387g) 
regards as a temporal clause; so also A.V., R.V.: “Now that he 
lieth, he shall rise no more”; Baethgen and Kautzsch: “Wer sich 
einmal gelegt hat” (indefinite relative pronoun); so also Aq.: 8s Slv 
KQtfjLTjOfl ; this is the simplest and most natural rendering. The 
clause would seem to be of a proverbial character. The second 
passage is Ps. 69:5, T’ltfst T« 'FlbT3"Kb Ti». Konig takes 1123X 
in the sense of dann, warm, with Tfct as correlative (III, 387 g). 
But “when I have not taken away, then I must restore” seems an 
unnatural form of expression; possibly the text is corrupt and instead 
of Tfct we should read ■'Dfct; the verse would then run: “what 
. . . . taken away, I must restore”; but the LXX reads Tfct (& 
ovk rfpTaaa r&re iweTivpvop) ; so also Vulg.: quae non rapui nunc 
exsolvebam . Baethgen explains: “Damals als die unverdiente 
Feindschaft den Sanger traf, gait von ihm das Sprichwort, dass er 
zuriickgeben musste, was er nicht geraubt hatte.” However the 
7K may be disposed of, the ^tEK-clause is doubtless relative. The 
third uncertain passage, Gen. 30:38, “He placed the rods which he 
had peeled in the watering troughs [Hintfb 
where the flocks came to drink.” So R.V., which, in view of what 
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we have seen concerning the use of "VCNI in temporal clauses, is to 
be preferred to “when.” The local conception has been generally 
preferred (Kautzsch, Delitzsch, Gunkel, Syr.), while Konig and 
Wynkoop favor the temporal. 

Modal Clauses 

142. Gesenius-Kautzsch cites a number of passages in which 
is said to take the place of as a comparative conjunction 

(cf. §161). Let us look at these passages. In Exod. 10:6 the 
^"JpS is declared to be the equivalent of quemadmodum . We have 
already discussed this verse; cf. § 87, where it is stated that the 
^125^-clause refers to the entire preceding statement concerning the 
plague, and this accords best with the sense. In Exod. 14:13, 
onfcrb wen orn o^sp-rwt nrrsr nra w, “for as ye see 
the Egyptians to-day ye shall see them no more,” is hardly 
a conjunction equivalent to quemadmodum or rpbirov (LXX). 
Rather is it the equivalent of quales , “such as.” The clause 
expresses state or condition , not manner . The sense is that this 
is the last time that the Egyptians shall appear in the character 
of vigorous, menacing warriors. The rendering of Vulg., quos 
nunc videtiSy and Keil, “die Agypter welche ihr heute seht” (with 
attraction of the antecedent), though grammatically possible, is 
devoid of force. In Exod. 34:18, “Seven days shalt thou eat 
unleavened bread “^K], as I commanded” (Vulg.: sicut 

praecepi; LXX: KaJd&Trep)y some MSS read “HENS. The modal 
idea may be accepted here. Nevertheless, it is possible to regard 
ntp« as a relative particle with the entire preceding sentence as 
antecedent; cf. examples where the particle is thus employed, 
§ 83. These are the examples instanced by Gesenius-Kautzsch; 
they are also adopted by Konig. It will be seen that they are inde¬ 
cisive as establishing the comparative-modal use of the particle. 
For sake of completeness I shall briefly discuss a few other similar 
cases: Isa. 54:9, Ti? TOTVi “OT2 TIJOIM "b HST T3 '3 
"*s ■psrrb?, “ For the waters of Noah is this unto me; as I 
have sworn that the waters of Noah shall no more go over the earth, 
so [have I sworn, etc.]”; this the usual rendering. Here it is to 
be remarked in the first place that there is some manuscript and 
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abundant versional authority (Sym., Theod., Syr., Targ., Vulg.) 
for reading “as the days,” instead of "'H ■'S. But if this 

reading, which is decidedly preferable, be adopted, the following 
may very easily and naturally be taken in the sense of “when.” 
Vide supra for this common usage of the particle after designations 
of time. “Like the days of Noah is this unto me when I sware,” 
etc. As for the following "|3, it cannot be objected that this demands 
a correlative; cf. Isa. 55:9, where no correlative expression precedes. 
Consequently, there is no necessity whatever for assuming that 
"TUSK does the duty of "niSO in our passage. In Jer. 33:22, ItfiS 
tn rroa rms p tnwin «as wift, “as the host 
of heaven cannot be numbered, so will I multiply the seed of David,” 
if the text be accepted as it stands, we have here an undoubled 
comparative-modal use of . But it is doubtful if original. 

At any rate, the rendering of Syr., Theod., Targ., Vulg. seems to 
favor an original , though it must not be overlooked that, 

granted the 1TDK be original, these versions might still have used a 
distinctively comparative mode of expression for the sake of clearness. 
But the general urns loquendi seems to decide against the originality 
of “H3K. Jer. 48:8 is still less decisive. The 1tD5$ may be causal, 
or it may be simply the relative particle. Giesebrecht cancels as 
dittography. Our conclusion, therefore, is that a strictly modal use 
of in comparative sentences cannot be shown to exist in Old 
Testament Hebrew. 

143. There are, however, a few passages in which "TOR performs 
the function of a conjunctive modal adverb; cf. I Kings 14:19, 
“The rest of the acts of Jeroboam [!jb«2 "PiO DHb? "HDR], how 
he warred and how he reigned [behold, they are written, etc.].” It 
is plain here that "HDR must have a conjunctive-adverbial force 
expressing manner. By this is not meant, of course, that any such 
meaning was inherent in the particle as such. It is only the sense 
and the context that decide the peculiar force of in any given 
case. In the present instance it is evident that a mere statement of 
fact, i.e., that the king made war and particularly that he reigned, 
would be wholly futile; cf. Vulg.: quomodo pugnaverit et quomodo 
regnaverit. The case is different in II Kings 14:15, “the rest of the 
acts of Joash which he did and his power tt? Dnbp 
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and how he fought with Amaziah.” Here the may 

simply mean that , introducing the statement that Joash waged war 
with Amaziah. Vulg., omitting the *1, joins with might and 
renders: fortitudo eius, qua pugnavit; cf. vs. 28, DHlb2 "TOR . 

But even here the clause is hardly relative, modifying "irr^Sa, but 
adverbial, as in the first example. Gen. 30:29, "TOR HR TOT 
▼pro?, “thou knowest how I served thee,” expresses manner and 
not mere fact; cf. §77; Vulg.: quomodo servierim tibi. But "TOR HR 
may also be equivalent to an inner or cognate accusative. 

Recitativum 

144. Sometimes the particle TODR serves to introduce direct 
discourse. It then tak6s the place of TO, which is more ordinarily 
employed. This usage is very rare. Even among the few instances 
generally pointed out, some admit of another construction: cf. I 
Sam. 15:20, “And Saul said unto Samuel [HIIT bp3 TWatf "OX), 
I have obeyed the voice of Jahwe.” The "TOR is here, in my 
opinion, nothing else than an introductory particle. Syr. leaves it 
unexpressed; Nowack: ““TOR dient zur Einfuhrung der directen 
Rede.” More generally, however, it is regarded as an asseverative 
particle. R.V.: “Yea, I have obeyed ....”; Vulg.: Immo 
audivi.' Budde ( SBOT ), unwilling to admit this use of "TOR, con¬ 
jectures ipR. We can safely say that so weak and indefinite a 
particle as "TOR can never have been employed to lend force and 
emphasis to a statement. Nor is there any such idea required by 
the context. Other instances are: II Sam. 1:4, “He said [““TOR 
tarn CD], The people fled”; so generally (LXX: elirev bn fyvyev 
[bn is ambiguous]; Vulg., Kautzsch, Nowack, Driver, et al .); Konig 
(III, 374c) remarks that the clause may be a “Referat des 
Historikers”; while this is possible, it is hardly probable; the vivid¬ 
ness of the narrative favors direct discourse; II Sam. 2:4, 
b^ixisTix nap -rax lyba 'tax ibxb rnb, “And they told 
David saying, The men of Jabesh-Gilead were they that buried 
Saul”; so R.V., which I hold to be correct. This leaves the text 
as it is, and is grammatically possible. It is generally assumed 
that "IIDR is misplaced, its proper position being supposedly after 
■tbsb. But this would be the only instance in the Old Testament 
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where -i'aab, which, as is well known, is employed again and again 
to introduce direct discourse, would be followed by an unnecessarily 
redundant “HDR. It is thought that the LXX \tyovrts &ti favors 
the view of a misplacement of . But this rendering proves 
nothing. &ti could easily have been employed as an introductory 
particle, even though "itfK always occupied its present position. 
As for the construction of the sentence in its present form, we 
have an exact analogy, e.g., in the Assyrian; cf. Dari&mu§ 
sa bita aga epu§, “Darius is he that has built this house. ,, 
“Der Relativsatz bildet das Pradikat” (Kraetzschmar, BA> I, 
426). And just so in our verse. Cf. Zech. 13:6, “And one shall 
say, What are these wounds between thy hands ? and he shall say 
["Orwrap rrS ■■rrsn I was beaten in the house of my lowers. 9 9 

This is at any rate possible, though "HDR has been variously treated. 
LXX with slavish literality: 4s br\qyr)v \ Vulg.: His plagatus 
sum; R.V.: “Those with which”; Nowack considers as 

purely introductory. I prefer this view, though it is not the only 
possible one—may be causal. In this case, the sentence must 
be regarded as elliptical, the thought to be supplied from the context 
being “I have these wounds,” to which the ""HD^-clause would furnish 
the reason. Neh. 4:6 is also sometimes referred to (Siegfried) as 
containing an instance of "HDR recitativum but the syntax is doubtful. 

b) niDS IN COMPOUNDS 

145. BDB says: “Combined with prepositions, converts 

them into conjunctions.” This is, of course, a well-known fact. 
But it must be borne in mind that the "nDK is, as a rule, not indispen¬ 
sable. Prepositions as such may subordinate an entire clause, in 
other words assume the function of a conjunction. “Statt des 
vermittelnden tritt der ganze folgende Satz als ein Substan- 

tivbegriff unter die unmittelbare Rektion der Proposition.” 1 Indeed, 
in some cases the preposition used as a conjunction is never accom¬ 
panied by -HM», e.g., OTBSl and TW3. Cf. Ps. 90:2, D^pSl 
rfr D-n, “ before the mountains were brought forth”; Exod. 
5:23, 'iTb# T«a TW3, “ since I came to Pharaoh.” 

7 •• * T T *• ' V V : 

1 Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 104c; cf. also Stade, p. 225; Olshausen, pp. 441 f.; Kttnig, 
II. 327 f. 
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"nSK or ITSK T8F3 are not found. On the other hand, some prepo¬ 
sitions are only in the rarest instances used immediately as conjunc¬ 
tions. Thus m y2 in Deut. 33:11, , “that they rise not 

up,” where is equivalent to . Olshausen further instances 

WPT*"3 in Isa. 18:2: “wo das .... fcttn die Stelle eines ganzen 
Satzes vertritt.” So also Cheyne: “since it arose.” Delitzsch 
and Duhm take the expression locally, the former declaring that 
fcWPTyp cannot be used for fcttPJ “nEfcCJ. But this takes for 
granted the very thing that is under discussion. The temporal- 
conjunctional sense is best suited to the context. The preposition 
b is probably never found as a conjunction. *£inb i n I Kings 6:19 
is plainly a scribal error. But in Gen. 30:41 Olshausen would read 
(;vielleicht ) Pirsrrb instead of PI3"3TTb, thus making b introduce 
a finite verb. 31 is employed as a conjunction in Lam. 4:14, fctbs 
^bpV ; cf. Konig, III, 395c. Is 3 ever used for "V£K3 ? This is 
almost uniformly denied. Delitzsch remarks on Job. 7:2: “3 
kann nie einen Vergleichungssatz einfuhren ausser einen infinitiv- 
ischen .... geradezu steht es nie fur 1tDS3.” So most of the 
grammars. But Konig (III, 38 Sd) puts his finger on at least one 
passage in which 3 introduces a comparative clause, viz., Jer. 31:10, 
“He shall keep it-[i"Ctf] [THSf PDflS] as a shepherd [sc. "Wj 
his flock.” This is the most natural and obvious construction. I 
also think that Konig is right when he remarks on Obad., vs. 16, 
rn *bs, that “als waren sie nicht gewesen” is “geistreicher” 
than “wie solche, die nicht existiert haben.” In other words, the 
view that 3 is a conj unction = “'T3H3 deserves the preference to the 
other which regards the clause as relative. So also Nowack: “Als 
waren sie nicht gewesen,” and G. A. Smith: “As though they had 
not been”; cf. Job 10:19, ITSIS TTTI »b -’ISSjS, “I should have 
been as though I had not been.” There are other passages which 
plainly show that the dividing line between 3 and “'tpK3 was at 
least partially obliterated; cf. I Chron. 17:9 (II Sam. 7:io), “The 
children of wickedness shall not waste them any more pTDfcjS 
PirafiPSL], as at first”; Jer. 33:7, “I will build them [n5ttK"Q3], as 
at first”; cf. also Jer. 33:11; Isa. 1:26, “I will restore thy judges 
[""C&t"Q3] and thy counselors [nbnrGS] as at the beginning.” 
The same promiscuous use is noticeable also after nominal sentences; 
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cf. I Kings 13:6, “And the king’s hand was restored again [VlPfl 
TOffiSr'IlS], and it became as it was before”; Gen. 41:21, “Their 
appearance was evil [nbnna nuto] as it was before.” 

146. If, then, 3 and “^83 are at times used interchangeably, 

we are justified in re-examining a certain class of passages in which 
the conjunctional character of 3 is commonly denied. Such examina¬ 
tion has made it clear to me that 3 is often treated as a preposition, 
where in reality it is a conjunction. What are evidently two distinct 
types of sentence are promiscuously thrown together. For the 
sake of illustration, I shall call attention to a few passages: Job 
11:16, “For thou wilt forget misery [br?] ["®TP> TW DTQ3], 
thou wilt remember it as waters [that] have passed away”; Jer. 
23:29, “Is not my word like a fire pbc yiSSP UTpED 5 )] and like a 
hammer [that] breaketh the rock in pieces?” It is plain here that 
3 is not a conjunction, since the things compared are in each case 
two mere substantives. 3 belongs only to the word to which it is 
immediately prefixed. But now let us look at some other passages, 
which are cast in a different mold: Job 7:2, . . . . bs zfK<6r m -qjb 
"- nbnjn *3, “ as the servant panteth for the shadow, so am I 
made heir [to months of wretchedness]”; Ps. 42:2, b*fc*3 

"yw Ttf.5? Drp-TTBH b?, “as the hind panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul [after thee, O God].” It will be 
seen that in these two examples it is not so much the subjects that 
are paralleled, but rather the two actions expressed by the verb. 
If we insist that the first member of the verse last quoted be rendered, 
“Like the hind [that] panteth,” etc., the second member should 
consistently be rendered, “so [is] my soul [that] panteth,” etc. 
This alone will save the concinnity of thought and expression. To 
put it differently, if *3 belongs to the second verb, 3 belongs to 
the first. Further examples illustrating these two kinds of sentences 
can easily be found; cf. Hos. 6:3; Isa. 62:1; Ps. 125:1; 83:15-16; 
Isa. 61:11. 

147. Whatever view one holds with reference to the function of 
3, it remains true, upon the whole, that "TOR is not an essential 
element in the so-called compound conjunctions. As in English, 
the same particle may, as a rule, perform the functions both of a 
preposition and of a conjunction; cf. “after his arrival” and “after 
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he had arrived.” And, to carry the comparisons a step farther, 
the Hebrew “'tDNt, when united with a preposition, was felt probably 
to be no more specific or significant than the conjunctional affix 
“that,” which, especially in older English, often follows the (prepo¬ 
sitional) conjunction; cf. “The word of Jahwe came to Jeremiah, 
after that the king had burned the roll”; “Before that Abraham 
was, I am” (Wycl. John 8:58). So also “ere that,” “till that,” 
“since that,” etc. And further, just as in Hebrew the "'13H may not 
always be dispensed with, so this conjunctional affix “that,” though 
it has almost disappeared from modern English, still maintains its 
place in certain connections; cf. “in that” (German indent). “In” 
alone never subordinates a sentence. To acquire conjunctional 
force it must unite itself with “that”; cf. “Let him die, in that he 
is a fox.” This corresponds to the Hebrew "'tpfita, used as a causal 
conjunction. 

148. We shall now take up the various compounds in which "'tp5< 
appears as an element. By far the most common is “113S3, which 
occurs hundreds of times throughout the Old Testament. We may, 
therefore, begin with a discussion of the grammatical phenomena 
connected with it. 

. ntfae in Comparative Sentences 

149. There are many passages in which the does not unite 
with 3 to form a compound conjunction (to retain the conventional 
phraseology), but in which it performs its ordinary function as a 
relative particle; cf. Gen. 27:4, “Make me savory food p!383 
TGHK], such as I love” (lit. “according to what I love”); Gen. 
41:21, “Their appearance was evil [nbHFQ 1TDK3] as at first” 
(“according to what [it was] at first”). Sometimes the copulative 
verb is added; cf. Isa. 11:16, “There shall be a highway for the 
remnant of his people [bNPTZrb Pirrn "np&jfl], like the one that 
was for Israel”; Josh. 14:7, “I brought him word again pT383 

ttp] as it was in my heart”; Josh. 14:11, “I am yet strong 
to-day profit n’btiD DVa "TOSS] as I was on the day that [Moses] 
sent me”; Judg. 11:36, “Do unto me itf«3] accord¬ 

ing to that which hath proceeded from thy mouth” (R.V.); I Sam. 
24:5, “Thou shalt do unto him [^rsa 2GT "'1383] according 
to what is good in thine eyes”; II Kings 7:7, “They left . . . . 
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their camp [8TJ "^©£3] as it was,” i.e., “ according to what [con¬ 
dition] it had been”; II Kings 7:10, . . . the tents p©K3 

ran]”; Job 29:4, TTH TaSsfi, “according to what I was”; Isa. 
24:2, “O ^©K3 n©D3, “as with the creditor, so with the 
debtor”; the retrospective is plainly shows the relative character 
of Jer. 18:4, “He shall make it another vessel pttT “TCS3 

' s !T22l] according to one that is right in the eyes of . . . .”; Ezek. 
41:25, “They were made [0**1©? " , ©83] like as were made” [R.V.], 
i.e., “like those that were made”; I Kings 21:11, ^©N3 

O'HBBS, “according to what was written hi the letters”; Koh. 9:3, 
PEW3© 1©N0, “as one that feareth an oath”; Dan. 9:13, 
3V13 n©83; Koh. 5:14, 3WT KU . . . . RS- "HDK3, “as he 

tv-:** r r r r v ■*: ” 

came forth, naked shall he return again”; the significance of 1*35$ 
is here plainly indicated by D 5 )" 1 ? in the main clause; "*©83 means 
literally “as what,” i.e., “in what condition or character,” qualis; 
Koh. 8:7, “ft TV ra PPST “T0N3, “how [i.e., as what] it shall be 
who will tell him?”; Koh. 9:2, bbb "llDNfil bbij, “everything [is] 
according to what [happens] to all,” i.e., “all things come alike to 
all” (R.V.). 

150. Also in the following passages, in which ItfiSD is followed 
by transitive verbs, it is possible that "■>©£ retained more or less its 
pronominal function. At any rate, "^©83 easily resolves itself 
into “according to,” “in correspondence or conformity to that 
which.” That "'©fcl had not so far coalesced with the 3 as to form 
an integral part of the compound (in spite of close external union) 
seems to be plainly indicated by at least one passage: Isa. 14:24, 
D?lpn fcCH "’F1SJ* “HTH3, “according to what I have purposed 
that shall stand.” The resumptive KTI points back to "^©8 as in 
ordinary relative clauses. The ordinary mode of emphatic resump¬ 
tion is, however, to use *3 as in the first part of the same verse. 
Just what was the living Sprachgefiihl in these cases we can no longer 
positively determine. The English idiom, of course, prefers “as” 
or “according as.” 

151. Examples of the class under consideration are exceedingly 
common. Thus ^©83 is found very frequently: 

a) With HIS, “command”: cf. Gen. 7:9, “Two and two they 
▼ ▼ . 

came to Noah [D"n’i$ ms “'©83], according to what [as] God 
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commanded”; vs. 16; Exod. 12:28, “The Israelites did ptpfcjfi 
mrr JTIS], according to what Jahwe commanded”; 16:24; 23:15; 
34:4; Lev. 8:4; 8:9,13,31; 9:1,21; 10:15,18; Num. 26:4; 27:11, 
22; 31:7, 31, 41, 47; 32:25; Deut. 1:19; 4:5; 5:12, 16, 29, etc. 
It is also found with the passive: Ezek. 24:18; 37:7, 

b ) With “QT: cf. Gen. 12:4, “And Abraham went ptjDK? 
according to what [as] Jahwe had said”; 17:23; 24:19; 

Exod. 1:17; 7:13, 22; 8:11; 9:12, 35; 12:25, 32; Num. 5:4; 
14:17; 17:5; 23:2; 27:23; 32:27; Deut. 1:11, 21; 2:1, etc. 

c) With TBK: cf. Gen. 21:1, “And Jahwe visited Sarah ptf«3 
“I£K] as he had said”; 43:17; Num. 23:30; Josh. 11:9, “And 
Joshua did unto them [mPP ibTDX 1*0X3] as Jahwe said unto 
him”; IIKings8:19; Joel3:5; Amos 5:14; Neh.5:12; IIChron.21:7. 

d) With 3DTD: cf. Gen. 50:6, “Go up and bury thy father 
[5JJ' 313“ n, vDS3], according to what [as] he caused thee to swear”; 
Exod. 13:11; Deut. 2:14; 13:18; 19:8; 26:15; 29:12; Josh. 
6:22; Judg. 2:15. 

e ) With niD5: cf. Gen. 8:21, “I shall no more smite every 
living thing [THE? * 1 'DX3], according to what [as] I have done”; 
Lev. 4:20; 16:15;" 24:23; Num. 21:34; Deut. 2:12, 22, 29; 3:2, 
6; Josh. 4:23; 8:2; 10:1, 28, 30; 23:8; 24:5; Judg. 15:10; I 
Kings 11:38; II Kings 8:18; 21:3, 20; Jer. 7:14; 44:17; Ezek. 
12:11; 16:48; 24:22; Zech. 7:3; Ruth 1:8; Dan. 9:12, 113X3 
nnir?; (with passive); II Chron. 21:6. 

"/) With PIX1: cf. Exod. 27:8, PWPTI 13X3, “according 
to what one [indefinite subject] has caused thee to see, as has been 
shown thee”; Job. 4:8, "ri*Xl 1*383, “according to what I have 
seen,” i.e., “according to my experience”; Jer. 42:2; II Chron. 
29:8; 30:7; II Kings 2:19. 

g) With JOTS: cf. I Sam. 23:11; Jer. 26:11. 

h) With 1QB: cf. Gen. 40:22; 41:13. 

i) With K3T: cf. Deut. 19:19. 

j) With 113: cf. Deut. 23:24. 

k) With nblD=command: cf. I Kings 21:11. 

l) With ySH: cf. Jonah 1:14. 

m) With bb?: cf. Lam. 1:22. 

n) With rrai: cf. Num. 33:56; Isa. 14:24. 
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152. When there is no reference to an actual fact, but where 
the idea is general and indefinite, "TIDK? is equivalent to “according to 
whatever.” The action expressed by the verb being in such cases 
merely potential, the tense employed is naturally the imperfect. 
Cf. Gen. 34:12, “ I will give [TTfifcW ntp&j;3] according to whatever 
you may command (R.V.: “according as ye shall say 4 ’; LXX: 
KoJd&ri &v tlirtjre); Gen. 44:1, “Fill the sacks .... [yibSV 
rWftD], according to whatever they may be able to carry” (R.V.: 
“as much as they can carry”; LXX: 8<ra lav Svvcjvrai. apcu; Vulg.: 
Quantum possunt capere); Exod. 8:23, “We will go ... . and offer 
a sacrifice pD'bsi TCSt' 11BSG], according to whatever he may com¬ 
mand us”; Num. 22:8, “I will bring you word again pST "VCNO 
mPP], according to whatever Jahwe may say” (LXX: LiroKpiB^aopai 
v/jliv irpLypara A &v \a\rj<ry icvpios ; Vulg.: Quidquid mihi dixerit 
Dominus; Kautzsch: “je nachdem Jahwe mich anweisen wird,” 
which hits the sense exactly); I Sam. 2:16, “Take for thyself 
Fjtira rn$n "'tpsG], according to whatever thy soul may desire” 
(R.V.: “as much as thy soul desireth”; Vulg.: Quantumcumque 
desiderat); Jer. 39:12; Ezek. 46:7; Deut. 16:10; I Sam. 24:5; 
Lev. 27:14. 

153. The imperfect may, of course, also be used when the idea 

is not indefinite. In this case, it denotes simple futurity or customary 
and repeated action. Cf. Judg. 7:17, 'S HtaPK " | tpR3 , “as 

I shall do, so shall ye do”; Isa. 10:11; I Sam. 24:14; Exod. 5:13. 

154. Regarding the external form of these comparative sentences, 
the principal proposition, without any accompanying correlative, 
ordinarily precedes the subordinate clause introduced by "^1383. 
There are, however, many divergent arrangements determined 
for the most part by a striving for emphasis. Thus: (a) The ■'tDNS- 
clause may precede the main sentence; cf. Lev. 8:34, Pfe? “TDXS 

nioyb mrr rns_, “ as has been done [indefinite subject] .... 

[so] Jahwe commanded,” etc.; II Kings 17:41, .... *1^5 1TDR3 
"trtfr DPI; Jonah 1:14, tYTW FBBH 110*3. (i b) The ^3K3-clause 
precedes, while the principal clause is introduced by “3; cf. Lev. 
24:19, ib rtwr ‘y? nto "itflB, “as he has done, so shall it be 
done Unto him”; Num. 14:28, PHEWt *3 DPTIM ^UDX3, “as you 
have said, so will I do”; Num. 36:10; Josh. 10:39; Judg. 1:7; 
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7:17; II Sam. 3:9; I Kings 1:30; 2:38; Isa. 10:11; 14:24; Ezek. 
12:11. (c) The principal clause precedes, with '3 following the 

verb; cf. Exod. 7:10, fTST PSS *3 , “ and did so, as 

Jahwe had commanded”; Exod. 7:20; Josh. 4:8; Ezek. 12:7; Gen. 
50:12, ... . -n0H3 *,3 ib TM tori [15 separated from the verb]; 
II Sam. 5:25, "ifliM -j3 Tn” taW.’ (d) Same as c, but with *,3 

preceding the verb; cf. Gen. 18:5, FP3n "i®83 Tim I? . (e) The 

main clause precedes as in ordinary cases, but the thought is 
pleonastically repeated after the teNS-clause; cf. Exod. 7:6, 
tej "|3 HTTP njs "teSS .... rriv “and Moses [and 

Aaron] did as God had commanded—so did they”; Exod. 12:28; 
Num. 17:26. (/) It occurs also that the principal clause is intro¬ 

duced by 5; cf. Exod. 16:34, *1TTOT .... PTST m "teajfi, 
“As Jahwe commanded [Moses], so [Aaron] laid it up”; Num. 1:19, 
Dipsri PHS tea?, “so he numbered them.” LXX, Vulg., 
Kautzsch, Baentsch ( Handkommentar ) unite the "teflO-clause with 
what precedes, (g) Ellipsis of main clause; cf. II Chron. 2:2, 

n:ia nan [vs. 3]. -ok ttt or nter teae, “as thou 

hast dealt with my father [and didst send him cedars, etc.]—behold 
I am about to build.” The omission of the main clause results in 
an anacolvihon . Vulg. supplies sic fac mecum. 

155. There is another type of comparative clause in which 
■teSS is equivalent to “according to the fact or circumstance that,” 
the teK revealing its conjunctional force; cf. Gen. 26:29, “. . . . 
that thou do us no evil ["p? ?jl3? ^*103 *'IDK3‘1 Sp»M «b ^®K3 
21U], as we have not touched thee,” etc. (“according to the fact 
that,” etc.); Gen. 34:22, “. ... if every male among us be cir¬ 
cumcised [D'ba? on as they are circumcised”; Exod. 

2:14, “Thinkest thou to kill me HXETia FI VVl te»S], as thou 
killedst the Egyptian?”; Exod. 40:i5, “Thou shalt anoint them 
. . . . [PHip?^ "tefcJ3], as thou anointedst ....”; Lev. 4:21, “He 
shall burn it pBP» Ptf *|te tefcO] as he burnt the bullock”; Lev. 
18:28, “ That the land vomit you not forth .... pwqj teSS], 

as it vomited forth the people ....”; Num. 14:19, “Pardon the 
iniquity of thy people according to the greatness of the mercy ptbsp") 
-TTi oyb nn»®3] and according as [to the fact that] thou hast 
forgiven this people”; Num. 27:13, “Thou also shalt be gathered to 
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thy people [. . . . "CXI as [Aaron] was gathered”; Deut. 

6:16; 30:9; 32:50; Josh. 1:17; 3:17; 4:14; 8:5 (ellipsis of verb); 
23:15; Judg. 2:22; I Sam. 15:33; 20:13; II Sam. 7:10 (ellipsis of 
verb); 7:15; 10:2; 16:19; I Kings 1:37; 3:14; 8:57; 9:2; 9:4; 
11:38; 20:34; 23:27; Isa. 10:10 (anacoluthic structure due to the 
excitement of the speaker); 20:3; 52:14; 66:22 (with participle); 
Jer. 2:36; 5:19; 7:15; 12:16; 31:28; 32:42; 44:13; 44:30; 
48:13; Ezek. 20:36 ; 23:18; 43:22; 48:11; Obad., vs. 16; Zech. 
8:13, 14’; 14:5; Ps. 33:22; I Chron. 17:13; II Chron. 6:16; 7:17; 
Koh. 11:5; Esther 9:31. 

156. We find the same construction, when “VDijS introduces 

an action, which, though not real and accomplished, is nevertheless 
conceived by the imagination as such; cf. Gen. 43:14, “V0H3 
'nbDlD "nbbffl , “if I be bereaved, I am bereaved” (R.V.). While 
this is sufficiently accurate, it must be remembered' that there is no 
condition implied. The bereavement is conceived as being no less 
certain than if already accomplished. The expression denotes abso¬ 
lute, though reluctant, resignation to unavoidable circumstances. 
Kautzsch excellently reproduces the thought: “Ich aber—wenn es 
denn sein muss, nun so bin ich eben verwaist.” Very weak Vulg.: 
Ego autem quasi orbalus absque liberis ero. Cf. also Esther 4:16, 
THM TH?» 44 if I perish, I perish.” 

157. If the action of the comparative clause is not represented as 

being really accomplished (as in the foregoing examples, hence 
perfect), but merely as contingent or potential , the verb appears in the 
imperfect. As might be expected, this is quite common with "npfcQ , 
which is frequently employed to introduce facts of general experience 
or common customs. Cf. Exod. 33:11, “And Jahwe spake to Moses 
face to face 12TK “QT “HENS], as a man speaks to his 

friend”; Lev. 4:10, “He shall take off [the fat, etc.] [D^T 
■HW2] as it is taken from the ox”; Lev. 24:20, “Eye for eye . . . . 
[iz -jnr D182, CTO "FT -Vfflijffl], as he causes [may at any 
time cause] a blemish in a man, so shall it be rendered unto him” 
(not: “as he hath caused” [R.V.]; LXX: Ka0bn&vS$) ; Num. 11:12, 
“Carry them in thy bosom .... [^ZkH fcWEP “HENS], as the 
nursing-father carrieth [the suckling]”; Deut. 1:31, “Jahwe bare 
[iasrns iraraiir nms], as a man beareth his son”; Deut. 1:44, 
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“They pursued them [D^S^H n3"TC?Pl "'tbaG], as bees do”; 
Deut. 8:5, nTT iSSTHH “As a man 

chastens his son, so,” etc.; Deut. 12:22, *33PTn&t bSfiP "npfcO 
. ... *3, “as the gazelle is eaten, so shalt thou eat it”; Deut. 
28:29, “Thou shalt be groping at noonday pVH TDTB^ "itiDSS 
nbsxa], as a blind man gropeth in the darkness”; Deut. 28:49, 
“And Jahwe will bring a nation against thee .... from the end of 
the earth ptpSH n*T ^K3], as the eagle flies”; Judg. 7:5, 
nbSH p'b; -ntfKS, “as a dog laps”; Judg. 16:9, pnr -ifl&O 
b'nB, “as a string is broken”; II Sam. 19:4, DTH 3331T , 

“as people steal themselves [i.e., steal away] [when they flee in 
battle]”; II Kings 21:13, ... . nn^^tDSS, “as a man wipeth 
[a dish]”; Isa. 9:2, iTMjS, “as men rejoice”; Isa. 25:11, 

nnisn “as the swimmer spreads [his hands]”; Isa. 

31:4, rr«n nan." 1 n TBK3, “as the lion growls”; Isa. 55:10, 
Dtfan TP nii:M, : “as the rain descends”; Isa. 65:8, KSBT m 
tfiTFUTi “as the new wine is found”; Isa. 66:20, WT PIBHS, 
“as [the children of Israel] bring [their oblation]”; Jer. 19:11, 
-air -r©K3 "hm res, “so will I break, as one breaks [may at 
any time break] a potter’s vessel”; Jer. 43:12, PID3P ^1BN3 , 

“as a shepherd puts on [his garment]”; Ezek. 46:12, “He shall pre¬ 
pare his burnt offerings [!"fe3P "HDR?], as he prepares [on the Sabbath 
day]”; Amos 2:13, flb^ri P'JFl Tflfoffl, “as a cart presses”; 
Amos 3:12, iTTCl b'-T -I1D8G, “ as a shepherd rescues”; Amos 
9:9, rrasa yir TO, “as [grain] is sifted”; Mai. 3:17, TBS3 
■fosrby uh* ban:, “as a man spares his son”; Num. 2:17, 
WTT ^BK3, “as* they encamp”; Jer. 13:11, "HTRPI pSLT "WSO, 
“as the girdle cleaves.” 

158. The comparison may be merely assumed or imaginative; 
cf. Exod. 10:10, “So may Jahwe be with you [DSHH nblBK ^tpNt3], 
as I shall let you go.” The action is here neither completed nor 
potential. Pharaoh has no thought of allowing Israel to depart. As 
the principal clause is bitterly ironical, so the comparison is intended 
to show the vanity of Israel’s hopes. Cf. also Deut. 22:26, P1BX3 
nrn "a-l- ID V-J^-by 'i'K op:, “as if a man should rise 
against his friend, so is this matter”; an assumed comparison for the 
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sake of illustration; not: “as when” (Driver, Tenses , § 115); the idea 
of time is unsuitable to the sense; II Sam. 16:23, “Q12L bSTOT “^k3 , 
“as if one should ask,” etc.; Isa. 29:8, ... . 3TVI D'brP 1123X3, 
“ as if a hungry man should dream [and behold he eateth, but he 
awaketh, and his soul is empty .... so shall the multitude of the 
nations be that fight against Mt. Zion]”; Isa. 51:13, “. . . . and 
fearest continually because of the fury of the oppressor ptDK? 
rrntinb "3i3], as if he were preparing to destroy?” (Kautzsch: 
“als zielte er, dich zu vemichten”; R.V. [margin]: “as though”); 
the question that immediately follows, viz., “and where is the fury 
of the oppressor?” places the sense of the “vtDSD in this connection 
beyond a doubt; Ezek. 1:16, -jSikn Ipna 
“[Their appearance was] as if a wheel were within a wheel” (Vulg.: 
quasi sit rota in medio rotae; cf. Ezek. 10:10); Amos 5:19, 

VjS 5 ! ■‘3B2 UTk C*ir, “as if a man should flee from before 

t ; • t • • t 

the lion and [the bear] meets him”* (Vulg.: Quomodo si fugiat; 
LXX: &p rpSirop Hlp <t>vyg avOponros ); Zech. 10:6, “They shall be 
[□Tin3T-&ib "'tpS3] as if I had not cast them off” (Kautzsch: 
“als hatte ich sie niemals verworfen”); Job 10:19, "’IVT! kb "ilDKS 
HTIk, “as if I had not been, I would be”; Esther 2:20, “For 
Esther did the command of Mordecai [in* nSCHQ flTTH itiSS], 
as if she had been under his care”; Mic. 3:3, “PB31 "H3*3, “as if in a 
pot” (text doubtful, cf. LXX); Neh. 6:3 (similar to Exod. 10:10). 

159. The logical relations between the two members of com¬ 
parative sentences may be such that ^tDSS has the sense of “in 
proportion as” (quo, quanto) or “in what degree.” Cf. Exod. 1:12, 
PI2P* *3 irk "“tpH?*], “the more they afflicted them, the 
more they multiplied” (R.V.); Quantoque opprimebant eos, tanto 
magis muUiplicabantur (Vulg.). 

ims in Temporal Clauses 

160. From the original sense of ^13*3, “according to,” “agree¬ 
ably to the fact that,” it was an easy step to the temporal use. To 
what extent (if any) the comparative idea was still felt by the Hebrew 
consciousness it is impossible for us to determine. The sentence 
“Agreeably to the fact that p!3X3] he [Abraham] was about to enter 
Egypt, he said unto Sarai his wife ....,” may be, perhaps, just 
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as close to the Hebrew mode of thought as the purely temporal con¬ 
ception, “when he was about,” etc. The English idiom, however, 
requires a temporal conjunction in the passages in question. Accord¬ 
ing to the context, “when,” “as soon as,” “after” are found to be the 
proper equivalents of 11383 . The nearest approach to the Hebrew 
conjunction is the Latin simulatque , though the use of the latter is 
more limited. The Vulg. employs cum, postquam , ut (in the sense of 
simulatque), ablative absolute with little discrimination; LXX: if vita, 
cos, fieri, rd with infinitive, etc. Examples: Gen. 12:11, . . . . 
0728*0 .... slab 3'opn 01283 *iT0 (referred to above); Gen. 

18:33.“'Sib nba -nans mrr Ijbn, “And Jahwe went 

his way as soon a,s [R.V.] he had left off communing [with Abra- 
ham]”; Gen. 20:13, TB&O .... D*n'b8 *nfc Wnn -'12383 VTO, 
“And it came to pass, when [the time is more generally indicated 
than in the foregoing example] God caused me to wander, that I said 
[unto her]”; Gen. 24:22, Hp*0 .... nimipb . . . . *lb3 01283 
. . . . UTJtn, “as soon as they [the camels] had done drinking, 
the man took . . . .”; the action of the main clause follows 
immediately upon that of the subordinate; yet Vulg. has postquam; 
Gen. 24:52, ... . BT^3TTW .... 103 rC10 11383 TT1 
sinritp^l, “when [as soon asj the servant heard their words ....”; 
Gen/27:30, 83 ... . *112330 .... Ipab pis* nb3 01283 'll, 
“as soon as [R.V.] Isaac had made an end of blessing ....”; 
the parenthetical clause “Jacob having just gone out” shows that 
the action of the principal sentence follows immediately upon that 
of the 11383-clause (Vulg.: Vix Isaac sermonem impleverat); Gen. 
29:10, 1253*0 .... bmTl8 .... PISH '12383 TTO, “and it 
came to pass, as soon as [R.V.: “when”] he saw Rachel, that he 
drew near”; Gen. 30:25, 1281 “Ci* _ n8 bin mb* 01283 *11 
Opr, “when Rachel had born Joseph”; Gen. 32:3, Opr lEfc^l 
D8i 11383, “And Jacob said, when he saw them”; Gen. 32:32, 
. . 035 01283 1233isn ib“nopO, “and the sun rose upon him, 

when he had passed over”; Gen. 37:23, “CV 83“'1383 'HI 
. . . . ota-ips^o rnn-bst, “ And it came to pass, as soon as [Vulg. 
ut ( = simulac) pervenit ] Joseph came to his brethren ....”; “as 
soon as” is here preferable to “when” (R.V.); Gen. 43:1, 
1*38*1 .... 1*3 11383 TH, “And it came to pass, when they 
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had eaten up [made an end of eating] * . . .” (Vulg.: consumptis 
cibis ); Exod. 32:19, bSTTiVlK 661*1 .... 3^ -V06O VT1, “And 
it came to pass, when he drew near .... that he saw the calf ” 
(R. V.: “ as soon as ”; but the idea of immediateness is not necessarily 
implied; Kautzsch: “Als er nun in die Nahe kam”); Deut. 2:16, 
"bx mn' -qti .... nrnbpn "ojsrbs larntpsa 'iri, “and 
it came to pass, when [or after] . . . .” (Vulg.: postquam . . . . 
ceciderunt ); Josh. 4:1, STST .... WrtSS m, “when 

the people had completely passed over . . . .”; JosK. 4:11; 5:8; 
Judg. 3:18, r^UTl .... 3'ipnb nbs 112663 'ITl, “when he 
had made an end of offering”; Judg. 8:33, V02 "itDSS TP1 

“and it came to pass as soon as Gideon was dead, that 
. . . .” (Vulg.: postquam ); Judg. 11:5, *Db;H .... *TCnb3 ; 

Judg. 16:22, ni3 11260 nasb iT2661“7i2 brrn, “And‘the hair 
of his head began to grow, after it had been shaven” (R.V.: “After 
he was shaven”); I Sam. 1:24, ®bC3 112X3 OB? T;b7Fll, 
“when [as soon as] she had weaned him”; I Sam. 6:6, 11260 66bn 
DinlsTZn Di13 b'>?nn, “when he made a mock of them”; I Sam. 
8:1,’. ! . . Din . ! . . *pr 112663 rn, “when [time only in¬ 
dicated in a general way] he [Samuel] was old . . . .” (Vulg.: 
cum senuisset); I Sam. 12:8, D3T1386 ipTPl .... 663112X3, 
“when he came,” etc.; I Sam. 24:2, 1T3*! .". . . 312 112663 TT1, 
“and it came to pass, when [as soon as],” etc. (Vulg.: postquam); 
II Sam. 12:21, .... FCg . ... HO 112601, “but after [the child] 
was dead,” etc. (Vulg.: puero mortuo; Kautzsch: nachdem ); II Sam. 
16:16, lain . ... 60 “1260, “when he came,” etc.; II Sam. 
20:12, ran 112X3, “when he saw”; II Sam. 20:13, TOft 11260 
137 . , “when he was removed,” etc.; II Kings 14:5, VT1 

up ... . robipan nprn 112x3, “ and it came to pass, as soon 
as,” etc.; IsaV23:5, ibTT DiSEb 7212-112663, “when the report 
[cometh] to Egypt they shall writhe” (the action of both clauses 
lies in the future; Vulg.: Cum auditum fuerit , dolebunt ); Isa. 
26:9 (similar to preceding example); Jer. 38:29, STObj) "IT2D&*3 PTmI 
.... D-brarr, “ and it came to pass, when Jeremiah was 
taken .... ”; Jer. 39:4, *1013*1 .... DX1 112663 Tri, “and it 
came to pass, as soon as [Zedekiah and the men of war] saw them 
....”; Ezek. 16:50, TT661 11260 *,“1166 1CX1, “And I took 
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them away, as soon as I saw [it]”; or, perhaps, “according to what 
I saw” (with a causal nuance) (Vulg.: sicut vidisti [evading the 
difficulty by using second person]); Koh. 8:16, "3b"nK T11T0 "'TDtf© 
1T»m . . . . , “when I applied my heart .... then I saw” (note 
the perfect in main clause; without 1 in II Sam. 20:13 see above); 
Neh. 3:33, ib nrw .... tsbKC JTC® “l®K3, “as soon as 
Sanballat heard, he was wroth.” Precisely the same in Neh. 4:1; 
Neh. 4:6, Trails .... TT1, “And it came to pass, 

when . . . .”; Neh. 4:9, aWSsV. . . .* WS»5 "VltfMD TT1, “and 
it came to pass, when ....”; Neh. 5:6, . . . . "'b "TF1 

■RpEti), “I was wroth .... when I heard”; Neh. 6:16, "ITl 
*1^3 • • • • Watt? “and it came to pass, when they heard 

. . ’. .”; Neh.7:l^Tay»1 . . . .'HPCM "VfflRS TTl,“and 
when [the wall] was built ....”; Neh. 13:19, ^bbs "iTl 

rP^akl . . . . , “as soon as it grew dark . . . .”; I Chron. 17:1, 

_3®^ -rate? *rri, “and_, when_II Chron. 

25:3, rm . . T . . npin ITOKS *fTl, “as soon as . . . (Kittel: 
“Sobald er die konigliche Gewalt fest in Handen hatte); Ps. 51:2. 

161. Temporal ItpM may, of course, also appear with the 
imperfecty though the instances are comparatively rare. Examples: 

Gen. 27:40.ib? np“!B>l TVI ■'®K3 HTn, “and it shall 

come to pass, when” (text doubtful; cf. SBOT ); Gen. 40:14, 
7|b It“i®«a ?|n» ':rnpT-n» -3, “when it shall be well with 
thee” (for first part of verse, see Driver, TenseSy §120d); Exod. 
i7:ii, vr rrr -i®i»i bio®' -ayi ir . . . . d-t -noxa nm 

r - • r v ~ : •• r ; • “ t : r *r v - t t : 

pb'J^ “Qjfi, “and it came to pass, whenever he [Moses] lifted up 
his hand Israel prevailed”; "TOR? here indicates repeated action in 
the past (LXX: &rav lirrjpt); Ezek. 35:11, 9|DBtiK ntf® D3 WTn, 
“I will make myself known among them, when I shall judge thee”; 
Hos. 7:12, Tl®"] DH'bx ttb' 1®S3, “when they shall go, 

I shall spread my net upon them”; Koh. 4:17, “l®S3 ?|bj^ "b® 
D'nb«n n'3”by! Tjbri, “guard thy foot, when thou goest to the 
house of God”; Koh. 5:3, i®b®b TT»1 b« . . . . TO "HP i®«3, 
“when thou vowest a vow, do not defer its fulfilment”; Ezek. 
37:18, . . . . "WV®, “when they say .... say unto 

them.” 
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-CK3 in Causal Sentences 

162. A ^tDHS-clause may stand in such relation to the main 

clause as to indicate a ground or reason. Examples: Num. 27:14, 
“Thou shalt be gathered to thy people as Aaron thy brother was 
gathered [vs. 13] pB DXYHp "^DSjS], because ye rebelled against 
my word”; the punishment is represented as commensurate with the 
rebellion; such, at least, is the original idea (Vulg.: Quia; LXX: 
SUm); Judg. 6:27, WW • • • • rraT* TP, “and it 

came to pass, because he feared .... by day, that he did it [by 
night]” (LXX: cl>s ££ 0 / 817017 ); I Sam. 8 : 6 , “And it displeased Samuel 

ItDSSl], because they said [Give us a king]” (Vulg.: Eo quod 

diximent; LXX: cis elirav); I Sam. 28:18. FI-02560 

.... *,3“by , “because thou didst not obey .... therefore ....”; 
the plainly reveals the causal force of "HCM; I Kings 3:6, 

“Thou hast shown great favor to David my father [!|bn ItDSS 
T?sb], because he walked before thee in truth,” etc. (LXX: koBws 
S iTjhOev; Vulg. : sicut ambulativit ); but mere comparison does not 
exhaust the sense; there is a distinct causal connotation; Kautzsch: 
“wie er denn auch” is good, making the causal relation less close 
and prominent than weil, “because”; II Kings 17:26, “Behold they 
are killing them [ . . . . BSWTnK trrf DTK "UDK3], because 
they are not knowing the law,” etc. (LXX: «ca06rt; Vulg.: eo quod 
iqnorent); Hag. 1:12, “And Zerubbabel .... obeyed the voice of 
Jahwe and the words of Haggai the prophet [fTliT inblD “itDHS], 
because Jahwe had sent him” (LXX: KaObn ; Vulg.: sicut)) Ps. 56:7, 
“They mark my steps plM? Wp ItiDKS)], because they have waited 
for my soul” (R.V. [margin]: “inasmuch as”). 

"ni5»Q 

163. is sometimes employed as a causal conjunction in the 
sense of “in that,” “inasmuch as,” “seeing that,” “because,” “in view 
of the fact that.” Examples: Gen. 39:9, “ He has not kept back from 
me anything except thee [inUDK"P)K "TOSS], in that thou art his 
wife” (R.V.: “because”; LXX: 6ia t 6 at ywal xa airrov elvai); Gen. 
39:23, “The prison-keeper looked not to anything that was in his 
charge [iRS nVF "HD*®], in that Jahwe was with him” (R.V.: 
“because”); Koh. 7:2, “It is better to go to the house of mourning 
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than to the house of feasting [DltfPHbS “,ic fcttiT "'1DNQ], in that 
this is the end of all men” (R.V.: “for”; Kautzsch: denn; Delitzsch: 
sintemal; Siegfried: indem) ; Koh. 8:4, “Persist not in an evil 
thing, for he [the king] doth whatsoever he will [vs. 3] pTDNfil 
■iob-a ijbn i^i], in that the king’s word hath power” (R.V.: 
“for”); 1 Koh. 8:17, "HSH bUB [=Aramaic 'nb-TSl], “because of 
the fact that,” “because.” 

niDH by 

164. “nDK by, properly “on the ground that,” “on the basis of 
the fact that,” is employed to introduce subordinate clauses expressing 
the cause or motive of the main action. Examples: Exod. 32:35, 
“Aiid Jahwe smote the people [bjtfPrnK SRW “HEN by], because 
they had made the calf”; Num. 20:24, “He [Aaron] shall not enter 
into the land .... [*B"nK by], because ye rebelled 

against my command”; Deut. 29:24, “Men shall say [Wy "‘TDK by 
mrr • • • • nirp IVCrnK], because they forsook the 

covenant of Jahwe .... therefore the anger of Jahwe was kindled”; 
Deut. 32:51, “Be gathered unto thy people as Aaron .... [vs. 50] 
[orraiip »b "ifflK by .... b onbya by], because ye tres¬ 
passed against me ... . because ye did not sanctify me”; I Sam. 
24:6, “The heart of David smote him [“35-nK ifflK by], 
because he had cut off the skirt [of Saul]”; II Sam. 3:30, “Joab 
and Abishai slew Abner [b« fTtaTTW man "ilDK by], because he 
had killed Asahel”; II Sam. 6:8, fTST by “nib “W, 

“because Jahwe had broken forth upon Uzzah”; II Sam. 8:10, 
“And Toi sent Joram unto king David to salute him . . . . 
[HTyiTTia Dnb? "itDS by], because he had fought against Hadad- 
ezer”; II Sam. 12:6, “And the lamb he shall restore fourfold 
[b^n"fcib by*i n*n "avrna rray "nptf npyj, because he 
did this thing and because he had no pity”; the interchange here 
between Spy and "np» b? shows that both conjunctions 

have practically the same meaning, though the original conceptions 
are different (see under "HDR 2py); II Sam. 21:1, “Upon Saul 
.... [rests] blood guiltiness [trpyaaJTTIK nrjpj“ltpK by], because 

x in Jonah 1:8 -‘‘because of whom,’’ cuius causa, andis patterned after 

the model* of the Aramaidzed form in vs - 7 - Cf. also vs. 12. “because of 

me,” “on my account,“ mca causa. 
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he slew the Gibeonites ,, ; I Kings 9:9, “And they shall say .... 
[tran .... mpm» OW HDK by], because they forsook 

Jahwe .... therefore he brought this evil upon them”; I Kings 
16:7, “The word of Jahwe came against Baasha .... ["^UDK by 
?13n], because he smote him.” The remaining passages are 
the following: II Kings 18:12; 22:13; Jer. 16:11; 22:9; Ezek. 
23:30; 35:15; 39:23; Ps. 119:49; Job 32:3; Esther 1:15; 8:7; 

I Chron. 13:10; 18:10; II Chron. 7:22; 34:21. In II Chron. 
34:25 "HDK nrT) is employed in exactly the same sense as "itpK by 
in similar passages: “I am about to bring evil upon this place .... 
[^□Ty "itDH rTTl], because they have forsaken me.” In Jer. 15:4 
the "ItSst following by has pronominal force: “I will make them a 
consternation to all kingdoms of the earth because of Manasseh 
[D^blOTTSl Pnry""n2K by], because of what he did in Jerusalem.” 

• r r • r t v t . 

165. Sometimes is dispensed with, by alone having the 

force of a conjunction; cf. Gen. 31:20; Ps. 119:136; Ezra 3:11; 

II Chron. 29:36.* 

166. In two instances by is used concessively; cf. Isa. 53:9, 

rriry MrrHb by, “although [notwithstanding the fact that] he had 
done no violence”; Job 16:17, "EOSl C*£H"Kb by, “although no 
violence is in my hands.” For a similar concessive use of the prepo¬ 
sitional by cf. Job 10:7, ^Piy^’by, “despite thy knowing that,” 
etc.; i.e., “although thou knowest”; Job 34:6, i 'tpB12itt“by, 

“Notwithstanding my right I am accounted a liar.” 

-nptf "nrby 

167. "HDN "Cn by signifies properly “because of the matter 2 

that.” In the actual usus Idquendi the "Dl has become so colorless 
as to make the expression practically equivalent to "TOK by ; cf. 
Deut. 22:24, “Ye shall stone them .... the damsel ptiDK "G'spby 
.... nsy-i^s -arby .... ngys-«b], because she 

cried not .... and the man because he humbled [forced] [the 
wife of his neighbor]”; Deut. 23:5, “An Ammonite or a Moabite 

i The first three passages are overlooked by Budie, Die hebr. Prapoeition by. p. 08. 

* For this use of -QH cf. Gen. 12:17, l^Tp -Q"rby ; 20:11, ift©# "Q^~by; 
43:18, nyj“b?; Exod. 8:8, nyrbj. etc. The nCK-clause. it 

will be seen, simply depends, as a single idea, on the construct -Cn. 
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shall not enter into the assembly of Jahwe .... [vs. 4] ["Q^"^ 
osntf vrnp xb "ion], because they met you not [with bread and 
with water],” etc.; II Sam. 13:22, “For Absalom hated Ammon 
[nsy -ass -arby], because he had forced [his sister Tamar].” 

npx rvnfc-bs-by 

168. niix is a plurale tantum in the sense of “circumstance,” 
“reason,” “occasion,” though occurring nowhere alone, but always in 
conjunction with b?. Cf. Gen.21:11, 133 rvnfc by, “ on account of 
his son”; Gen. 21:25, D'STI "«□ rvnfcrby , “ on account [because] 
of the well of water ” (Vulg.: propter puteum aquae); Gen. 26:32, 
“They made known unto him ["'ton tYnfo""b?] concerning [the 
matter of] the well”; Exod. 18:8, “And Moses related unto his 
father-in-law all that Jahwe had done .... [bSHET rfTifct bj], on 
account of [for the sake of] Israel”; Num. 12:1; 13:21, etc. 

169. As a conjunction b? does not occur; nor does b? 

"HDK lYnfc, though Wynkoop enumerates this combination among 
the causal conjunctions (, Syntax , p. 106). The only compound 
in which nilfc appears as an element is ItiDN rfilfc"bD"bj, which 
introduces an emphatic causal sentence. The exact force is, accord¬ 
ing to Ges., Thes., has ipsas oh causas quod y “for the very reason 
that,” “eben deshalb weil”; cf. Jer. 3:8, lYTftrba-b? *2) 

nvcr' abi . . . . rrnnbti b*r'ur rates rnun -m5N,“Andisaw 

r :r : r • • - • •• r ; • r \ ; r • v 

that—for the very reason that backsliding Israel had committed 
adultery, I put her away and gave her a bill of divorcement—Judah 
did not fear,” etc. For the construction of the entire verse cf. 
Konig, III, 414a, 3606, and Keil, Comm, on Jer. 

tcx *E-by 

170. "B - by, lit., “according to the command, or mouth” (cf. 

Gen. 45:21, iSHB "©"by, “according to the command of Pharaoh”; 
Exod. 17:1, nirr -irb?), is frequently employed in the sense of 
“according to the measure of,” “in proportion to,” “in conformity 
with”; cf. Lev. 27:18, DSISH -, EPb?, “in proportion to the years,” 
“according to the years” (R.V.) (Vulg.: juxta ); Exod. 34:27, 
nbxri *B"b? ■'3, “for after the tenor [R.V.] of these 

words [I have made a covenant].” The conjunction occurs but once. 
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Cf. Lev. 27:8, TEn T 3HBFI "nD« , lit., “according to the 

measure of what his hand can reach,” i.e., “ according as he may 
be able.” 


"«? 

171. This compound occurs once: Mai. 2:9, “I have made you 

despised and abased [D’HET DM*K -, ?3] according as 

ye have not kept my ways” (R.V.). But doubtless the idea of 
cause predominates over that of comparison, notwithstanding the 
outward form "'IDH TD3 seems to have here essentially the same 
sense as causal ^1DK3 already discussed. Kautzsch: “Weil ihr 
ja,” etc. 

172. "'33 is found alone in Zech. 2:4, “These are the horns 

which have scattered Israel [itffcO 12TN T33], according to 

a degree [that] none lifted up his head.” The sense is consecutive. 
Wellhausen and Nowack read instead of 12TK and make Judah 
the subject of KTD3. 


yr 

173. "ttDN is more limited in its use than “nDN by. As a 
rule, it is not used merely to introduce a cause as such, or to furnish 
an explanation of some state or condition. This is the proper func¬ 
tion of « by. As will be seen from the examples to follow, 
“'tpK yr denotes generally cause and motive , and hence presup¬ 
poses a conscious personal agent (generally the Deity) in the main 
clause. It is used almost without exception in divine promises or 
threats. Naturally, therefore, the action of the principal sentence 
will be in the future. Though this distinction between the two 
conjunctions is not maintained throughout, it is nevertheless suffi¬ 
ciently marked to arrest the attention and deserve notice. Further 
details and exceptions will appear in the examples. Examples: 
Gen. 22:16, “By myself have I sworn that PS] [rHW iti* yr 
qk ?£a-3 .... hth -avrna] because thou hast done this 
thing .... I will bless thee” (the resumption of *3 gives special 
emphasis to the main clause) (LXX: ov tlvtKtv lirolriaas; Vulg.: 
Quia). There can be no doubt that "HEN *|y|) here expresses more 
than simply the notion of cause. It is more significant than 
by. It indicates the motive of the main action besides 
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representing the latter, i.e., the promise of Jahwe, as a corresponding 
recompense for Abraham’s obedience. The thought of the writer 
would be, perhaps, most accurately expressed by rendering, “Answer¬ 
ing [corresponding] to the fact that thou hast .... I will surely 
bless thee,” though we can no longer tell just to what extent the 
original idea prevailed. Cf. also Deut. 1:36, “To him [Caleb] will 

I give the land that he hath trodden upon .... TON ^ 

mrr 'TOIN], because he hath wholly followed Jahwe” (LXX: Sia 
t 6 irpooKeiodai axrrbv . ... ; Vulg.: Quia secutus est) (the same, 
but with perfect in the main clause, because denoting the fulfilment 
of the promise, Josh. 14:14, *r . . . . absb ■piarTTTrn •p m1 S9 
PITT '“HSt Plb’D HDSt, “Therefore Hebron became the inheritance 
of Caleb .... because he wholly followed Jahwe”); I Kings 3:11; 

II Kings 10:30, “And Jahwe said to Jehu [. . . . rCTOPTTON 

r\h 5Q & dtep ^3], because thou hast done well .... thy sons 
of the fourth generation shall sit on the throne of Israel” (LXX: 

&v0’ Sn'); Jer- 35:18, “Thus says Jahwe [',?b_ QVCTCXD -OS yr 

rnr sib . . . .], because ye have obeyed the commandments of 
Jonadab .... therefore .... shall not be cut off,” etc. (LXX: 
’Eirtidri)-, II Chron. 1:11, “And God said unto Solomon [HDSt 
■qb *,T0 .... “’DDnn .... Tp=ib-:£? nstT HTTPS], because" this 
was in thy heart .... wisdom and knowledge is given unto thee.” 
It will be seen that "TOX yr in all the above examples is used in 
connection with promises. Similarly, when the main clause con¬ 
tains a threat; cf. Judg. 2:20, •nTOTriK HTH TOH raj TON yr 
qxist Stb "pst-na (vs. 21) .\ . ., “Because this nation has 
transgressed my covenant .... I also will not henceforth drive 
out . . . I Sam. 30:22, “And they said [WbrTStb HDSt ^ 
nnb * ( ri3 stb ray], because they went not with me, we will not 
give them [of the spoil]”; I Kings 11:11, “And Jahwe said unto 
Solomon pnpN rip .... nNT ntvn TON -jr], because this 
is with thee .... I will rend the kingdom from thee”; I Kings 
11:33, “Behold I am about to rend the kingdom from Solomon 
[vs. 31-vs. 32 is parenthetical] "TONI "jT], because they have 

forsaken me”; I Kings 14:7, PPTi Stbl .... SpniTTl HD St 
STM -an *ab [vs. 10] . . . . rn'^gh, “because I have exalted 
thee .... and thou hast not been like my servant David .... 
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therefore I am about to bring [evil]”; I Kings 14:15; 16:2, 

. . . . “ryM -pin .... spnirpr; P" , “because .... I 

am about to sweep away”; I Kings 20:28, 36; II Kings 1:16, 
“Thus says Jahwe [TOBB "PFI Kb ... . nnbP“pK ^T], Because 
thou hast sent [messengers to inquire of Baal-zebub] .... thou 
shalt not come down from it” (i.e., “the bed of sickness”); II Kings 

2 i:ii, Bsn pb .... nbxn ninyhn .... rre:B nicy -nsx p- 

PBH fcTM, “because Manasseh has done these abominations . . . . 
therefore, behold I am about to bring evil”; II Kings 21:15, “I 
will cast off the remnant of mine inheritance [vs. 14] ... . [Htpx 
y?nrn» * 55 ], because they have done evil”; the main clause con¬ 
taining the threat here has the perfect "'PIEED ••• • , which 

is the prophetic perfect indicating an unalterable resolution; Jer. 
19:4, trjr-ran pb .... -yap "pK yr, “because they have 
forsaken me ... . therefore, behold, the days [are coming]”; Jer. 
25:8, nbic Bin pSTO* DFiyBB «b "Px p:, “because ye have 
not obeyed my words, behold, I am about to send ....”; Jer. 29:23, 

nbp py -Px yr _[vs. 21 ]_•'SX’Hpra? ra nnX yra 13“, 

“behold, I am about to deliver them into the hand of Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar .... because they have wrought folly in Israel”; Jer. 29:25 
(text may be faulty); Jer. 29:31, “Thus says Jahwe [fcOD "HEN ^ 
■pe -an .... pb ... . neb], because Shemaiah has prophesied 
unto you .... therefore thus says Jahwe, Behold I am about to 
punish”; Ezek. 12:12, PIXT t*b“PX P'_ “Dp' T3B; the text 
here does not yield a suitable sense (cf. Kraetzschmar, who reads 
according to the LXX *pb PIXT "Px pob, “damit er nicht 
mit Augen gesehen werde”; Keil retains "HEN , but gives it a 
telic sense, which it never has; cf. also Toy, SBOT)] Ezek. 16:43, 

Tiro.... *1373 xn ■psrK'i.... spw "trrw rrpi xb -Px -t , 

“because thou hast not remembered the days of thy youth .... I 
also, behold, will bring [thy way upon thy head]”; Ezek. 31:10, 
.... FPIM "•IDR , “because thou art exalted in stature 
. . ! . I will deliver him”; Ezek. 44:12, ... . VHZP "TOR ]T 
. . . . *nxir: p-by, “ because they ministered unto them .... 
therefore I lifted up my hand against them ....”; Ps. 109:16, 
“that he may cut off their memory ["CT"Rb “TOR m \T] f because he 
remembered not [to show kindness].” 
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174. There is one instance in which the subordinate clause does 
not refer to any human action, but to a divine resolve: Ezek. 21:9, 

*,Db .... 'FTOn-HEX “because I will cut off 
[perfect of prophetic certitude] from thee the righteous and the 
wicked .... therefore my sword shall go forth”; R.V.: “seeing 
that”; the Vulg. has pro eo quod , which probably means here “con¬ 
formably to the fact that.” In German I should render “dement- 
sprechend, dass.” 

175. Finally, another passage deserves special mention: I Kings 
8:18, nh'tsn .... Tjanb-D? rrn -VON yr. It is logically im- 
possible in this verse to take "HDK as is generally done, in 
a causal sense. The main clause is not the result or effect of the 
"HEN "^-clause, but merely pronounces a judgment on it. We 
cannot render, “Whereas it was in thy heart” (R.V.). The only 
tolerable sense is secured by rendering “As regarding the fact that 
.... you have done well.” This was felt by the Vulg., which, though 
generally using eo, quod , or quia, here translates quod cogitasti .... 
bene fecisti. For an analogous usage cf. the Greek lvtKa y which, 
though ordinarily employed in the sense of “because of,” “on account 
of,” has, besides, the meaning “as regards,” “with respect to.” It 
is to be noted also that in the verse in question the main clause 
has the perfect, the tense of completed action, while ordinarily the 
principal sentence has the imperfect or its equivalent. 

176. As to the external form of these periods, it is to be remarked 

that the subordinate clause introduced by ordinarily pre¬ 

cedes the main clause. As a matter of fact, out of thirty examples 
there are only seven in which the secondary clause follows the 
primary. It is just the reverse in case of by. Out of twenty- 
five examples, there are only three in which the subordinate clause 
precedes. This is due to the fact that “ttDK by is, as a rule, em¬ 
ployed in calmer discourse and states the cause objectively, while 

is used almost exclusively in the more emotional language 
of threats and promises, and hence, for sake of greater emphasis and 
effect, seeks its position at the beginning of the period. The dis¬ 
tinction is, however, as remarked above, not absolute, as a com¬ 
parison between the two sets of clauses will show. 
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177. As to the form of the main clause, preceding, I 

have noted the following phenomena: The main clause is intro¬ 
duced: (a) by pb and the imperfect; cf. II Kings 1:16, ... . pb 
Tin Kb ; Jer. 35 :19, tnr rib -jib ; Ezek. 21:9, KSFI m pb ; (6) by 
PISH *,?b with the participle; cf. I Kings 14:10, JFM S3H ‘,?b ; 
II Kings 21:12, K'CS "330 ‘pb ; Jer. 19:6, D'K2L DT!r ran *cb ; 
Jer. 29:31; (c) by !"I3n alone and the participle; cf. I Kings 16:3, 
Taya '33n; I Kings 20:36, ^bin ?J3H; Jer. 25:8, Jib'S *33?! ; 
( d ) by nan and the perfect (prophetic certainty); cf. I Kings 
3:11, pHW nan; ( e ) by D3 and the imperfect; cf. Judg. 2:20, 
rpifct fc<b D3 ; compare with this (/) NPl "W DjI with the 
perfect, Ezek. 16:43, TITO .... KH px D31; the use of D5 in¬ 
dicates the idea of correspondence between the sin and the threat: 
“Corresponding with what you have done, so I on my part,” etc.; 
(i g ) by *3“b7 with perfect; cf. Ezek. 44:12, TKTD3 * ( 3"by ; (h) by 
*1 and the perfect; cf. I Kings 20:28, "T3 .... TUTO! ; (i) by 
*i and the imperfect; cf. Ezek. 31:10, TBIWl . 

178. Sometimes there is no introductory particle of any kind; 
cf. I Sam. 30:22; I Kings 11:11; II Chron. 1:11; II Kings 10:30; 
I Kings 8:18; II Chron. 6:8. In a single instance "3 b7 is em¬ 
ployed at the beginning of the main clause, the subordinate following; 
cf. Josh. 14:14, above. 

179. For the sake of comparison it may be added here that in the 
three cases in which "pK by precedes the primary sentence the 
latter is introduced by i in Deut. 29:27, "WTH .... "HEN by ; 
by I and the perfect, Jer. 16:13, "'Flbttfn; by p“b?, I Kings 9:9. 

180. Instead of "HEN IfP, alone is frequently used; cf. 
Num. 20:12, “And Jahwe said unto Moses and Aaron ["fcib 

*3 DnMRPJ], because you did not believe in me”; I Sam. 15:23, 
mrr -ai-nK picks yr, “ because thou hast rejected the word 
of Jahwe”; I Kings 14:13; Isa. 61:1; 65:12. 

■hdr np? 

181. This combination is of rare occurrence. The original idea 
is that of consequence . “In consequence of the fact that” is the 
primary meaning. The action of the main clause is represented 
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as following, so to speak, on the heels of the subordinate action. 
By this it is not meant that the underlying figure was consciously 
perceived in the usus loquendi. In the few passages in which it occurs 
2py could easily be replaced by ■'IDS or "'tDS by, inter¬ 
changing in fact with the latter in one case. Examples: Gen. 22:18, 
“ In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed [ItDK Spy 
'•bpS nTDTZ3], because [in consequence of, as a return or reward for] 
thou hast hearkened unto my voice” (LXX: £lp 6 9 &v [usually also 
employed in rendering "'IDS Vulg.: quia); Gen. 26:5 (almost 
identical with previous example); II Sam. 12:6, “The lamb he 
shall restore fourfold .... [H0K by) ... . 5107 3J37], 

because he has done this thing and because he showed no mercy.” 
The change in the conjunction has already been referred to. It may 
be remarked that the subordinate clause always follows the primary 
sentence. 

182. As in the case of other compounds, “TtOH may also here be 

dispensed with; cf. Num. 14:24, ij» rnHK 'rVD iTOTS 3J», 
“because another spirit was with him”; Deut. 7:12, Spy, 

“because ye have hearkened”; Deut. 8:20. 

“np» nnn . 

183. This conjunction really means “instead of the fact that,” 
anstatt class . From this root meaning it has developed into a causal 
conjunction, corresponding in its usage quite closely with ItDN . 
In two passages, however, it accords best with the sense to retain 
the original meaning; cf. Deut. 28:62, “Ye shall be left few in 
number [*’□5133 DIVTI ITptf WTO], instead of your having been 
[instead of the fact that you were] like the stars [of heaven] ” (R.V.: 
“whereas”). The Vulg. felt the inappropriateness of a causal con¬ 
struction, and hence renders Remanebitis pauci numero y qui prius 
eratis sicut astra caeli; correctly Kautzsch: “Statt dass ihr vorher 
. . . . gleichkamt”; Luther, following Jerome: “die ihr vorher 
.... gewesen seid.” Cf. also Ezek. 36:34, “And the land that was 
desolate shall be tilled [TOOtf nTlTI WTO], instead of it 
having been desolate”; Kautzsch: “Anstatt dass es bisher wiiste 
lag”; Vulg., again omitting DHft : terra deserta fuerit excuUa , quae 
quondam erat desolata . 
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184. The other passages that occur are the following: Num. 25: 
13, “And it shall be unto him the covenant of an everlasting priest- 
hood [vnb«b top -not* nrtri], because he was jealous for his 
God” (perhaps there is latent the notion of in reward or return for , 
etc.); Deut. 21:14, “Thou shalt not deal with her as with a slave 
[PITTS? 11258 WIFI], because thou hast forced her”; Deut. 22:29, 
“And she shall be his wife [PIS? 11258 WIFI], because he has forced 
her”; Deut. 28:47, “And they shall be upon thee for a sign and a 
wonder [PIT?? *6 “iTDtt nnFl], because thou didst not serve Jahwe 
thy God”; I Sam. 26:21, “I shall do thee evil no more [WIFI 
*11393 rPp* 11258], because [in return for] my soul was precious [in 
thy sight]”; II Kings 22:17, Pm: 1 ] .... TOW 11258 WIFI, 
“because they have forsaken me, therefore my wrath shall be 
kindled (cf. similar passages under "HEN *j?*); Isa. 53:12, “There¬ 
fore [*|Sb] will I divide him a portion with the great .... [WIFI 
fTWl *ni2DJSt], because he poured out his soul unto death; note the 
emphatic "5b , which is unusual if the main clause precedes, though 
quite common when the natural order is reversed (see the examples 
under 11258 1?*); Jer. 29:19, “I shall pursue them .... [vs. 18] 
[W2125 8b 11258 WIFI], because they have not obeyed my words”; 
Jer. 50:7, “All those that found them devoured them .... [WIFI 
^tpn 11258], because they sinned against Jahwe”; II Chron. 21:12, 
robn 8b 11258 win, “ because thou didst not walk .... behold 

r ; - r v — 7 

Jahwe is about to smite” (“33 .... PISH); exactly parallel to many 
passages with 11258 *]?* ; the usual order is here reversed for sake 
of emphasis; II Chron. 34:25, SJFlFn .... - VQW 11D8 WIFI, 
“because they have forsaken me, therefore shall my wrath be poured 
out . . . .” 

185. It will be noticed that the subordinate clause generally 
follows the main sentence. In only three instances it precedes, 
viz., II Kings 22:17; II Chron. 21:12; 34:25, and in each case the 
main clause contains a threat; cf. remarks on 11258 *|?*\ 

186. As for the tense of the principal sentence, it is usually the 
simple imperfect. Once the perfect with 1, II Kings 22:17, not, 
however, to denote completed action, but fixed purpose. Similarly, 
there is one instance of 5 with the imperfect, II Chron. 34:25; also 
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of nan with the participle, II Chron. 21:12. These three passages 
(referred to above) present a divergence from the ordinary structure, 
due to the reversed order. In one case, however, the main clause 
contains a perfect of completed action, viz., Jer. 50:7, “All those 
that found them devoured them because they sinned.” 

This is the only case where the main clause looks back to the past 
instead of forward to the future. 

187. Contrary to the general rule, nnp) alone is never used as a 
conjunction. 

nuDK ■nna 

188. signifies properly “after the fact that.” But it 
is not, in every instance, a purely temporal conjunction. In most 
cases, in fact, it has a distinct causal connotation, and is equivalent 
to “since,” which, like the Hebrew conjunction, expresses both time 
and cause. 

189. Examples of strictly temporal use: Josh. 9:16, “And it 
came to pass at the end of three days [Dnb 

IVp], after they had made a covenant with them [W«W], 
that they heard”; Josh. 23:1, “And it came to pass in course of 
time [ffiPP TTTPHltDK ^HM], a fte r Jahwe had given 'rest unto 
Israel .... that Joshua called,” etc. (LXX: fieri rd 

Karairavacu; Vulg.: postquam pacern dederat ); Josh. 24:20, “He 
[Jahwe] will turn and do you evil .... after 

he has done you good.” In this case, the tense is equivalent to a 
future perfect; cf. Vulg.: postquam vobis praestiterit bona. 

190. In the following examples there is a causal nuance , so distinct 

in a few cases that after will not convey the sense. 1 Josh. 7:8, “O 
Lord, what shall I say [“ n b .... after Israel has 

turned the neck?” (“since” could very properly be substituted 
for “after”) (LXX: brei perifiakev; Vulg.: quid dicam videns [avoid¬ 
ing literality in the interest of clearness]); Judg. 11:36, “Do unto 
me according to what has proceeded from thy mouth .... [*^nK 
HITT “'12K], since Jahwe has wrought [vengeance for thee]” (R.V.: 
“forasmuch as”; LXX: iv r<J iroiijaai aoi icvpiov iKbUrjaiv; 
Vulg.: concessa tibi ultione [ablative absolute expressing reason]); 

1 KOnig, Ill, 387a; Davidson, Syntax, 1456, classify these as simply temporal 
sentences. 
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Judg. 19:23, “Do not act wickedly, I pray [®*i*n SSnflSK 
nrn], since this man [has come into my house] ,, (R V.: “seeing 
that”; LXX, strangely enough: per a t 6 daeXde'ip ; Vulg.: quia 
ingre88us est); II Sam. 19:30, “Let him take all ... . 

since [my lord, the king] has returned [in safety to his 
house]” (R.V.: “forasmuch as”; LXX: pera t6 wapayeviaOca.; 
Vulg.: postquam reversus est) ; both versions are here palpably incon¬ 
sistent as compared with the rendering of similar examples; Deut. 
24:4, “He may not take her again [rttWBTJ ■*£«] after she 
has been defiled” (LXX: /xcrd t6 piavOqvai ; Vulg.: quia pollutaest). 

191. Instead of -r» occurs in Ezek. 40:1, 

“. . . . In the fourteenth year .... [nn3n "nik “ink], after the 
city was smitten.” 

192. Both and “ink may dispense with "'ICS ; cf. Lev. 

25:48, “i3?3 ^nk 9 “after he has been sold”; I Sam. 5:9, "TTW 
irk , “after they had carried it about”; Jer. 41:16, TOH , 
“after he had smitten”; Job 42:7, PPIPP nnk, “after Jahwe 
had spoken.” 

193. Unusual forms: In Josh. 2:7 we find the strange com¬ 
bination It seems highly improbable that this is 

original. The remark of Steuemagel, “wohl Verschmelzung der 
Lesarten “1283 und ■’“Hk,” gives, perhaps, the true explana¬ 
tion, unless "^Hk be taken as an adverb (cf. “ink > which occurs as 
such). In this case, we could render “afterwards,” “when.” Cf. 
Gen. 6:4, .... DTI'bifcn *35 *b - '^"N D31, “and also 

afterwards when [ever] the sons of God came.” Skinner suggests 
the excision of “3 ... . Djfi, and the union of “itDk with the 
preceding DHn So also Gunkel: “das .... den Zusam- 

menhang storende hemachmals ist wohl Zusatz eines angstlichen 
Lesers,” etc. Delitzsch retains: “und auch nachher, da sich 
gesellten ( atque etiam postea quam).” But whatever be done with 
the text, there is no close connection between *nDk and the pre¬ 
ceding "3“*“nk. "ilDk is here used independently in the sense of 
“when.” 

194. “itpk v)ith the imperfect: “ilpk "? with the imperfect 
denotes a point of time in the future at which the action of the main 
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clause terminates. Since the latter itself usually appears in the 
future, the imperfect of the subordinate is, in effect, a future perfect. 
This use of the imperfect is denied by some grammarians (Boettcher, 
II, 949c: “Fiens kein fut. exact”), while others admit it (cf. Gesenius- 
Kautzsch, 107/; Konig, III, 387a). The LXX rendering of these 
clauses is either ecos with the aorist infinitive or more frequently 
Slv , kos ov with the subjunctive aorist, which, as is well known, is often 
equivalent to the Latin future perfect. The English idiom disregard¬ 
ing, as it often does, the exact specification of the time relation between 
two actions of the future, the future perfect force of the Hebrew 
imperfect is not always apparent in translation. In the sentence 
“Wait until I return,” the present “I return” = “I shall have 
returned.” Similarly in German: “Warte bis ich zuriickkehre .” 
Nor is it necessary to suppose that the Hebrew imperfect in the 
clauses to follow was distinctly felt as a future perfect. Logically, 
however, it is such. 

195. Examples: Gen. 27:44, “Thou shalt remain with him ["E? 
. . . . until [thy brother's wrath] turn away” (LXX: 

^TovimffTpi^at); Gen. 29:8, “Wecannot[b013 &£>] FIBCST 17], 
until all the flocks be gathered”; Gen. 33:14, “I will lead on gently 
Tj 5« TJ], until I come to Seir”; Exod. 23:30, “Little by 
little will I drive them out [rPSP “ITD&jl TP] until thou be increased” 
(LXX: b)s Slv avWris); Exod. 24:14, “ Remain here [3W53 "W5* 19 
DD^bS] until we return to you” (LXX: k)s Slv avaaTpexf/oopev) ; Lev. 
22:4, “He shall not eat of the holy things pHtT 17], until he 
be clean” (LXX: &os Slv KadapurOji) ; Num. 11:20, “For a month of 
days [shall ye eat it] [EfiBWQ "»], until it come out of 

your nostrils” (LXX: Slv ^A%); Num. 20:17, “We shall not 

turn to the right or to the left ["□?? TJ], until we have passed 
[thy border]” (cf. 21:22); Deut. 3:20, “Your wives .... shall 
remain [JTIP "HSSI T?], until Jahwe give rest [unto your brethren]”; 
Josh. 1:15, “Ye shall pass over armed [)TF ""HSS 1?] until Jahwe 
have given [R.V.] [your brethren rest]”; I Sam. 22:3, “Let my 
father and mother go out with you "'UDK HP], until I know 

[what God will do for me]”; Mic. 7:9, “I will bear the indignation 
of Jahwe [T^ 19], until he pleads [my cause]”; Ruth 1:13, 

“Would you tarry plb^CP "HDN TJ], until they were grown ? ”; Ruth 
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3:18, “Sit still, my daughter [^71^ 1?L until thou know”; 

Eccles. 12:1, “Remember thy creator in the days of thy youth 
fcib "ttSs 17], until the evil days are not [yet] come” ( = 
“before the evil days come”) (so also 12:2, 6); Neh. 2:7, “That 
they [the prefects] permit me to pass through 17], until 

I come to Judah”; Neh. 4:5, “They shall not know and not see 
[tti23 17], until we come [in the midst of them] ”; I Chron. 19:5, 
“Remain in Jericho [TOS? "ICK 17] until [your beards] be grown.” 

196. In one instance the perfect is found after “TCDS 17, though 

the time-relation between the main and subordinate clauses is the 
same as in the above examples: II Sam. 17:13, “We will draw it 
into the river [K2£3 17] until there be not [even a stone] 

found [there].” The perfect gives the thought greater emphasis. 
Similarly, the perfect is found in other compounds than "WS 17. 
So after DK 17; cf. Gen. 24:19, “I shall draw for thy camels also 
pfew-OK 15], until they have done drinking” (LXX: &v tiaxti 

[as in similar examples with the Hebrew imperfect]). So also after 
08 "X5& 17: Gen. 28:15, “I shall not forsake thee [T3» 17 

until I have done that which I said” (LXX: kos rod t mrjaai 
pe; Vulg.: nisi complevero); Num. 32:17, “We ourselves will be 
ready armed to go before them [D3fc*3frD8 “IDS 17], until we 
have brought them to their place”; Isa. 6:11, “And I asked, How 
long? and he said [COTTON 1*08 17], until the cities be waste 
without an inhabitant.” 

197. Occasionally the 108 17-clause with the imperfect has a 
final nuance: Jonah 4:5, “He sat under it in the shade [108 17 
n»73, till he might see [R.V.] [what would become of the city]”; 
it will be noticed that the governing clause here is in the past (Vulg.: 
donee videret; Kautzsch: “um abzuwarten, was mit der Stadt gesche- 
hen werde ”); Eccles. 2:3,“ How to lay hold on folly [H818 108 17], 
till I might see [R.V.] [what was good for the sons of men to do].” 

ItDX 17 with the Perfect 

198. 108 17 with the perfect generally denotes a point of time 
in the past at which the action of the main clause terminates. Since 
the latter is, in these cases, itself in the past, the perfect of the sub¬ 
ordinate clause is, in effect, a pluperfect. 
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199. Examples: Deut. 2:14, “The days in which we came from 
Kadesh-Bamea [*0^2? TP], until we [had] crossed the brook 
Zared”; Josh. 3:17, “And the priests .... stood in the midst 
of the Jordan TUWf 1?] until all the nation had completely 
passed over”; Josh. 8:26, “For Joshua drew not back his hand 
. . . . [D^nn TP], until he had destroyed [devoted] all the 
inhabitants of Ai”; I Kings 10:7, “I did not believe the words 

1J], until I had come.” Kautzsch renders here: “bis 
ich gekommen bin,” as referring to an action completed in the 
;present ; Vulg.: donee ipsa veni . But since the conversation took 
place after the Queen of Sheba had witnessed all of Solomon’s glory, 
the pluperfect may very well be employed. 1 Cf. II Chron. 9:6. 
Naturally, the LXX in these clauses employs the indicative, since the 
reference is to a definite past occurrence, e.g., Deut. 2:14, oC 
TraprfSBopev ; Josh. 3:17, avveriXeae. 

200. Sometimes ItDS 1? marks the climax or culmination of a 
certain condition or of a certain line of action rather than the tem¬ 
poral limit of the action of the main clause. In other words, it 
signifies “to the point or degree that” instead of “to the time that.” 
Examples: I Kings 17:17, “His malady was very grievous plifct TP 
in rnni: fc&], until no [breath] was left in him” (R.V.: “His sick¬ 
ness was so sore that there was no breath left in him” [employing a 
simple consecutive clause]; Vulg.: ita ut non remaneret; Kautzsch: 
“so sehr, dass”); II Kings 17:20, “And Jahwe rejected all the seed 
of Israel and delivered them .... [DybipfJ “VIDK 1?], until he 
[definitely] cast them off” (indicating the culmination of the divine 
chastisements); II Kings 17:23, “ And the Israelites walked in all the 
sins of Jeroboam .... they departed not from them [vs. 22] [TP 
mrr “^cn ItM], until Jahwe removed [Israel from his sight]” (the 
final outcome of Israel’s transgressions); II Kings 21:16, “Manas- 
seh shed innocent blood very much [K22 “UDfct TP], until he filled 
[Jerusalem from one end to another]”; Ezek. 34:21, “Because ye 
thrust with side and with shoulder [Dnin^sn "itpS 1?], until ye 
have scattered [them abroad]” (describing the final results of their 
cruel treatment as a present condition ); Ps. 112:8, “He shall not be 

* What has been said with reference to the lax use of English tenses to designate 
relative time in the future applies also to relative time in the past. 
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afraid [V*^SS PIK*"^ "*1DK IS], until he shall see [his desire] on his 
adversaries” (in which his security will triumphantly culminate). 

201. TDK "1? occurs also in nominal sentences; cf. Exod. 32:20, 
“and he ground it [the calf] [p^TDK IS], until it was dust”; 
I Sam. 30:4, “They wept [0H2 “"'K "^TDK 1?], until there was no 
power in them to weep.” 

202. A very strange combination is rD"TP"lIDS IS in Josh. 
17:14, “And I am a great people” (circumstantial clause), TP 
*35^3 TO*!? TDK. If the text be retained the translation 
must run “to the degree that Jahwe has thus far [or simply ‘thus’] 
blessed me.” The sense is that the greatness is due to a peculiar 
blessing of Jahwe. But probably we are to read HUD** bs : “I 
am a great people, because Jahwe has thus far blessed me”; LXX: 
icai & Beds evX&yrjai pe (avoiding the difficulty altogether if the 
text was the same); soalsoVulg.: et benedixerit mihi Dominus. 

203. It need hardly be added that instead of TZ5 k IS , the 
simple IS performs the same function. Cf. Josh. 10:13, Dp^TP 

, VZFfc "i3, “until the people had • taken vengeance against its 
enemies”; Ezek. 39:15, infc TP, “until they had buried 

him”; Job 32:11; II Chron. 29:34. " 

-jyab 

204. “'IDS 'TBb signifies “to the intent that,” “to the end 
that”; cf. the Arabic , intention, aim , purpose; cf. also Prov. 
16:14, “Jahwe has made everything pPIWBb] for its own end,” 
in which rB?32, the original form of "jyE, appears in the same 
sense as in the compound conjunctional form. 

205. Examples: Gen. 18:19, “I have known him plDK *t?«b 

T32TPK PR2*] to the end that he may command his children”; 
Lev. 17:5, “This is the thing which Jahwe has commanded . . . . 
[vss. 2 if.] pKTT TDK "j?Eb], to the end that the Israelites bring 
[their sacrifices]”; Num. 17:4, “As a memorial to the Israelites 
p^pp^b TDK to the end that no [stranger] .... should 

draw near”; Deut. 20:18, “You shall destroy them [vs. 17] [pTEb 
D3PK Ttab* Kb "T©K], that they teach you not”; Deut. 27:3, 
“Thou shalt write upon them all the words of this law PICK pPEb 
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fefcn], that thou mayest enter into the land”; Josh. 3:4, “Come not 
near to it [the ark] pyirr^ipsi lypb], that ye may know [the way] ”; 
II Sam. 13:5, “Let her .... prepare food before my eyes [p?pb 
“Itpfcfc], that I may see it”; Jer. 42:6, “We will obey the voice 
of Jahwe our God [tth-np^ ]T2% that it maybe well with us”; 
Ezek. 20:26, “And I polluted them in their own gifts .... [prpb 
WT 11DS], to the end that they might know that I am Jahwe”; 
Ezek. 31:14, “Upon his ruin all the birds of the heavens shall dwell 
.... [vs. 13] TOS ■prb], to the end that [the trees] do 

not exalt themselves.” 

206. The tense in these final sentences is, of course, always the 
imperfect. 

207. Simple "jjpb occurs with greater frequency than lips “jpb ; 
cf. Konig, III, 3966, whose list, though purporting to be complete, 
omits three of the ItDS p^pb-passages, viz., Num. 17:5; Deut. 
20:18; Ezek. 31:14. 

Sporadic Cases of Compounds with "lips 

208. There is quite a number of instances in which occurs 

sporadically (as a rule but once) in conjunction with various prepo¬ 
sitional forms. I shall gather these isolated cases into this final para¬ 
graph. "'ipK "023 occurs in Gen. 27:10, “And thou shalt bring it 
to thy father [rjjpy ^128 "020], that he may bless thee.” This 
is a telic conjunction not essentially different in meaning from *}2pb 
"Hpfct. The etymological sense is, however, “for the gain of,” 
“fur den Ertrag von” (Konig, III, 396c). “*373 alone occurs 

quite frequently both as a preposition (“for the sake of”) and as a 
conjunction. "I1ZS»P occurs in Isa. 43:4, m T72 FHjr “IffliB, 
“because [lit., “from the fact that”] thou art precious in my eyes”; 
cf. the not infrequent causal use of “p. Sometimes Num. 6:11 is 
also regarded as exhibiting this use of ^1280 : “And he [the priest] 
shall make atonement for him [1233n"b2 ^1DfcC2], for that he 

has sinned ” (R. V.); Vulg.: pro eo } quia peccavit . But it seems prefer¬ 
able to take Ip as a preposition and combine "'12K with KttH, thus 
arriving at the following translation: “And he shall make atone¬ 
ment for him from what he has sinned.” The sinner in question is 
to be cleansed from his ceremonial uncleanness; cf. Lev. 4:26, 
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“and the priest shall atone for him [irwtpnp] from his sin.” There 
are two instances of "OEp : Exod. 19:18, “And mount Sinai 
smoked .... [T^ psp], because of the fact that [Jahwe] 

had descended [upon it in fire]”; lit. “from before the fact that,” 
an originally local conception developing into a causal one; cf. 
Assyr.: §a i&tu pa-an sunfci bu-bu-te a-na .... e-li-u-ni, 
“who because of want and hunger to ... . had gone up” (Ashumaz., 
II, 7). The second instance is Jer. 44:23, DrPpp pep 

. . . . *|3"by . . . . „ “because you have burned incense . . . . 
therefore [this great evil has happened unto you].” The compound 
"Qb occurs in Esther 4:11. I should not have referred to it 
at all but for the fact that Konig (III, 392e) translates ausser wenn, 
which is hardly correct. The passage runs: “And Esther gave him 
a message unto Mordecai: All the king's servants and the people 
of the king's provinces do know that whosoever, whether man or 
woman, shall come .... who is not called, there is one law for 
him . . . try?®-n» ^ban ib trtpv “npara nab. This 

plainly means “except,” or “apart from him, to whom the king shall 
hold out his [golden] sceptre.” The ib retrospective decidedly 
favors this rendering. "iptf is not conjunctional, but pronominal. 
TCN "’bpp has a restrictive force: Eccles. 3:11, “He [God] has 
placed eternity [Db'Sfi] in their hearts [DISH MKT «b *bap], 

only that a man cannot find out.” The xb is really pleonastic, 

since the negation is already contained in "'blip ; cf. BDB . 
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DELITZSCH’S “SUMERISCHES GLOSSARY 


By J. Dyneley Prince 
C olumbia University 

Professor Delitzsch in the present work 1 has collected and pre¬ 
sented to the Assyriological world a vast amount of philological 
material in an orderly and easily comprehensible form. In fact, this 
is the first “Sumerian glossary” in the proper sense of the word. 
My Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon, although in the form of a word- 
list, had as its chief aim the demonstration of the linguistic character 
of Sumerian as opposed to the “allographic theory ” of Hal6vy, 
whose thesis is now practically moribund. Delitzsch most strikingly 
begins his work with the exclamation: “Ein Eimer aus einem Meere 
geschopft!” thus confessing the necessarily imperfect nature of an 
early attempt to penetrate the mazes of the Sumerian vocabulary. 
The author has wisely not burdened his work with masses of needless 
and confusing statistics, but has sought by a simple and well-arranged 
list to throw more light on the amazingly complicated intricacies of 
this difficult system. 

He fully recognizes the fact that Sumerian was largely under the 
influence of Semitic (p. vi), because the invading Semites were com¬ 
pelled to use this, to them, alien idiom as a vehicle for their religious 
thought. The same point was amply brought out in the Intro¬ 
duction to my Maierials. Delitzsch also indicates that the basis of 
the Sumerian vocabularies, as we have them, was laid at a time when 
both Sumerians and Semites enjoyed a peaceful mutual intercourse; 
that is, at a time when Sumerian was still a living language in which 
Semitic priests could receive oral instruction from their Sumerian 
confreres. The occurrence of so many Semitic loan-words in Sume¬ 
rian, the majority of which do not appear in the purely Sumerian 
records, proves that these borrowed expressions belong rather to the 
spoken than to the written Sumerian. On p. 296, in the Appendix, 
Delitzsch gives a number of such loan-words, most noticeable among 

1 Sumerisches Glossar von Friedrich Delitzsch. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
handlung. 1914. Pp. xxvii+296. 
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which are $aman=NI = & amnu, “oil”; abnu and aban = TAK = 
abnu, “stone”; Samas = MAN =§am§u, “sun”; qadmu = QUD = 
q u d m u; here paronomastically used, etc. (For a full discussion of 
paronomasia, which played so important a r61e in the formation of 
the Sumerian vocabulary, see my Materials , Introduction, I, iii.) 

Delitzsch gives a full list of his citations, pp. xi-xxiv, and on 
p. vii describes his chief sources, viz., the Sumero-Semitic AfiSur- 
vocabularies, which have not yet been published. Those of them 
now in Berlin will appear very shortly in the two new parts of the 
A§8ur-publications. Many of these sources were copied by the 
author personally from squeezes. On p. viii he very severely criti¬ 
cizes the laxity of management which has made it possible for a 
rapacious horde of dealers to destroy the ancient Babylonian and 
Assyrian ruin-fields by theii 4 unskilled excavations, the results of 
which are now being offered wholesale to American universities. 

Delitzsch’s system of transliteration is given, pp. xxv-xxvii, 
immediately preceding the glossary proper. 

His alphabetical order is as follows: a, i, e , u; b , p; g , k; d , t; 
l, r; m, n, (/; z, s, § (pp. 1-271). That is, the author groups all the 
vowels together; then the labials, palatals, linguals, nasals, and 
sibilants. This is a defect in the work, as a beginner might have 
considerable difficulty in finding a word, especially as the above 
order is not explained in any way by the author. It would have 
been much better to have used the ordinary English or even the 
Semitic arrangement of the alphabet. 1 The main glossary is followed 
(pp. 272-88) by a list of additional lexicographical material and (pp. 
289-95) by the ideograms with their chief Sumerian sound-values. 
The work closes (p. 296), as mentioned above, with an appendix of the 
Semitic loan-words in Sumerian. 

The extent of this glossary will, of course, prevent my taking up 
every point of interest to which the author alludes, but I shall 
endeavor, in the following commentary on Delitzsch’s work, to 
dwell upon some of the most important data presented in his lists. 

Very interesting is the connection between the meanings of a, 
“water”; a, “water” =e=iku, “irrigation ditch,” pointed out in 

1 As in my Materials and in Langdon’s Sumerian Grammar and Chrestomathy , Paris, 
1911, indicated in this article “ Langdon." See my review in AJSL, XXVIII, 66-77. 
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MSL , l is amplified by Delitzsch’s comparison with es, “ water ” = 
mti, and = “tears”=bakfl, “weep.” The-J ineJ, “water,” is prob¬ 
ably the same $ seen in the ideogram A-Sl; lit. “water of the eye,” 
itself a paronomastic association with es. The ideogram A-&I is 
usually pronounced er, ir (r = J), but also = isii = 9 i b t u m, nissa- 
tum, “lamentation.” Note that u£=“water” must be classified 
here. I am inclined to see in es , ts-tJ, uS, all = “water” and ending 
in a sibliant, a modification of the same original stem which appears 
in za, “shining.” Note, too, that the ideogram for za and a was 
originally the same sign depicting falling water. The e = “water” 
appears also in e-gd (Delitzsch: a-#e-a, “schwarzes Wasser”; “black 
water,” hence “flood, high water”). Sem. i k u, “ditch,” is probably 
a derivative from this egd. The development of the meanings of a, 
“water, tears, seed, beget, conceive,” was clearly indicated {MSL, 
p. ix, and s.v. a). Delitzsch asks (p. 4) whether a = abu, “father,” 
is from this a = “beget” or from ad = abu, really = “decider.” 2 
Probably a, “father,” is an abbreviated form of ad, suggested by a, 
“beget” (see just below on i = id). Note here that t=n&qu, 
“lament,” is clearly a by-form ole—a, “water,” and not a derivative 
from the exclamation a, “ Oh woe” (p. 17), which in itself seems rather 
to be a secondary meaning from a, e in the sense of “tears.” Com¬ 
pare here also i, “river,” a short form of id, as just above a and ad, 
“father.” Delitzsch’s a = ku§?u, “cold,” seems also to be con¬ 
nected with the idea “water.” 

I am unable to follow the author’s connection of a-za-lu-lu — 
teni§§tum, “mankind,” with a=afoulap, “how long.” He cites 
azalulu —Simulap in afoulap-KI and abulap-ni§e, “land” 
and “people of 0 how long!” These comparisons bear the stamp of 
a popular etymology denoting mankind in a theological sense. The 
a-za- in a-za-lu-lu is more probably a prefix denoting by reduplica¬ 
tion “much, many,” as a-za-lu-lu means not only “mankind,” but 
also (p. 16) = na (m) ma§ t i, “a great quantity of animals.” The 
origin of this a-za- is no doubt to be sought in za = a m § 1 u, “ man ”; 
i.e., the a- here is the generalizing prefix a, e, i, u according to vowel 

1 MSL ™J. D. Prince. Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon, Leipzig, 1908. 

1 Seen in ad-gar, “make decision"; thus Delitzsch and MSL. 17: ad-da, “governor," 
and ad-e, " major-domus.” It is perhaps significant that we find Mitanni: attai , “father" 
(Bork, Mitannisprache, 126). Note also modern Magyar atya, “father"(?). 
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harmony, seen for example in a-du = alkakatu, “ going ” ( MSL , 
XVII, n. 4). A-za- f therefore, alone denotes “mankind” (za) in 
general+the reduplicated lu-lu also = “ men ” (lu =a m 61 u). A-za- 
lu-lu is, consequently, a tautological formation. With a-za = 
“humanity ” should also be compared the rare as = a m § 1 u, “man” 
(p. 17), perhaps a rhotacism, =ur? Subsequently, o-za, “ mankind 
in general, a multitude,” was applied to great numbers of things 
other than men; hence=n a (m) m a § t i, noted above. 

In connection with a-ra-li t “the underworld” (p. 10), and also = 
mi turn, “dead,” it should be noted that a-ra-li also = urugal as a 
synonym; lit. “great city,” another conventional expression for the 
Babylonian Hades. A-ra-li is not, as I suggested in MSL , a variant 
in form from ara-(g)ul=wru-gul (gal). Arali means probably 
karmu § u a t u, “that [yonder] desert” = “desert of the future ”; l 
note that ara=ar ( UB ) =karmu and li =§uatu. The ideogram 
E-KUR , “house of the earth”; i.e., “house underground,” seems 
to confirm this rendering. The equivalent urn-gal must have been 
a euphemism. 

It seems quite clear that i, io, Zi, and ni, all meaning “oil, fat,” 
were originally one and the same stem, although this is not hinted at 
by Delitzsch. 

Has il, “ lift ” = n a § fi, any connection with Semitic e 1 fi (Hbj) ? 
Possibly the resemblance is merely accidental. Similarly, isib = 
“libation priest” (p. 29), really indicates “one who speaks” or “calls” 
=$ib=ME=qtil\i. I suggested ( MSL, 194) that this £i&-value 
for ME may have been taken over into later Sumerian by a parono- 
mastic association with Sem. a§&pu, “to conjure.” The basic 
meaning of Se-ib is lap&tu, “turn, overturn” (thus Delitzsch, 
p. 261). Cf. the infinitive form $eb-i-da y “sin.” I$8ebu, “king” 
( = §arru), must be a loan-form from original iMb. 

The combination e-gal; lit. “great house” = “palace, temple,” 
has survived in Semitic in Heb. and Arabic JjC. 

Egir — SLrka turn, “rear, afterwards,” looks suspiciously like 
a metathesis from Semitic arku; arkatu. On the other hand, 
egir f “prince,” is clearly Sumerian =igi4r y “one who goes [ir] at the 
front” (igi = l ‘e ye, front”; thus also Delitzsch). 

* Thus also Langdon. p. 203. 
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Is eZ = ellu, “shining, clear,” from Semitic ellu or is it merely 
a mnemonic association? A similar query may be asked as to 
elum, “powerful” (ES) = kabtu, “heavy, strong”; and also, as to 
enn = erinnu, “cedar.” Erne, “tongue,” is clearly a combination 
of the abstract e+me, “speak” =q(llu. There is no connection 
between this word and any other eme, as erne, “mother” —ama 
(omo?). It is highly probable that eJ=nadti, “found, establish,” 
is the fuller form of e, “house,” as jeS also = bltum, “house.” 

Very striking is the connection established by Delitzsch between 
u-sa , “sleep,” and usan , “evening ” =u8a-en (?). Especially val¬ 
uable is his statement as to uS-sa, “close, next, younger,” which in 
both senses occurs in the Contract Literature; cf. mu u$-sa, “next 
year,” a not unusual formula in dates, and not to be confused with 
Delitzsch’s mu-u$sa, “anliegendes Gewand”; cf. also Nesbit, 
Drehem Tablets , XII, 1 : 1 udu gud-e u$-sa, “one sheep of the younger 
cattle.” US-sa probably does not mean stall-fed, with Lau 1 and 
Nesbit. Delitzsch’s list of oJ-meanings (pp. 57 ff.) is very instruct¬ 
ive. With o£ = e m § d u, “press upon, attain, support,” is probably 
connected MSL, u$=KU “message, command,” not given 
by Delitzsch. It should be noted that sag-uS , “lift the head,” does 
not belong in this connection, as this uS stands for gu$=gur, “raise.” 
The real combination was primitively sag-gu$. On the other hand, 
uS, “flow,” is clearly to be grouped with uS, “male, membrum virile ,” 
connoting flow of semen. Similarly, “blood,” is from the idea 
“effusion of blood,” and probably uS, “death” = “bloodshed.” US, 
“love,” also belongs in the “flow”-group. 

Bad ( 6 a), “open,” is clearly the same as 6 a, “divide, separate,” 
while bad = BE y “far,” and bad also = “high” (cf. bar, “high”), are 
probably sense associations from the idea 6 a, “separate.” Bed , 
“break through,” also belongs here; cf. MSL, 50: 6 aZ=pufeb^ 
z i nn i § t i, “open a woman,” with which must be classified also bal, 
“ax,” from bal, “to dig, penetrate,” and 6 aZ, “pourout,” undoubtedly 
originally in the sense of sexual intercourse. Balog, “lyre, harp” 
(? balangu), must also belong to this 6 aZ-group. It must have indi¬ 
cated an instrument which is struck. Note that the sign=n a b & 9 u, 
“strike” (MSL, 87). This same sign = §irfiu, “cry of woe,” prob- 

1 Roberti.au, Old Babylonian Temple Recordt, sign-list. 
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ably from the idea of the harp as an instrument of lamentation. 
Jensen identifies this word with Syriac palgd y “drum.” Compare, 
however, Meissner, 1 3112: bil-gi=$ ar&bu, “utter a cry of woe,” 
evidently a paronomastic play on balag . Balag possibly denoted 
any instrument which was struck, and later came to mean “harp” 
or “lyre” specifically. Then, because harps were used for lamenta¬ 
tion songs, arose the equation with $arafou, “utter a woe-cry” 
(Prince, AJSL, XXVIII, 68). 

Delitzsch gives three meanings for banda (p. 68), viz., (1) = 
takSiru, “decision”; (2) = “little,” and (3) =ta§imtu, “consid¬ 
eration, insight.” The first and third groups are clearly connected 
in meaning. In fact, they should not have been separated at all, 
as they seem to belong in the classification indicated in MSL , 51-52: 
banda = TUR-DA =ukkudu, “be strong”; hence = ikdu, Br. 4138, 
and the idea “fix, decide.” But in Br. 1725: fea-an-da clearly = 
“a sort of vessel” ( DUK-BAR ), probably a pot; cf. ba-an-di$ = 
pot de chambre (?). This element ban appears apparently also in 
ban$ur =p a § § u r u, “ vessel,” possibly also in abanniS =kabduqqu, 
“ a sort of vessel.” It is probable that there were really three banda- 
words, but not as Delitzsch indicates them;- viz., (1) “vessel”; 
(2) “strong, young, little”; (3) from “strong”; “decide, settle.” 

On bur y “hollow,” hence “ravine” and “river,” cf. MSL f p. 7. 
The river Burattu is merely a combination of bura y “river”+the 
Semitic feminine ending -tu. When we find the writing .4-rat, 
the water-sign A=a was pressed into service to denote the water 
par excellence = the Euphrates, read bura in Sumerian. 

A most interesting word is gain (ES. mulu) y “man.” Both galu 
and lu = “man” and are represented by the a m 61 u-sign. Langdon 
(Grammar, 227) considers this lu to be an abbreviation of galu 
(mulu ). I cannot agree with him, as lu alone is probably a cog¬ 
nate of nu y “man,” and also “beget, create” =Xf7L = zeru, “seed” 
(note sag-nu-nu y “offspring,” Delitzsch, 206). This same idea is 
seen in na, “man” (p. 195); also clearly a cognate. The demonstra¬ 
tive elements na-ne are no doubt also to be connected here. The 
gaZ-element (ES. muU) in galu is also represented by the a m § 1 u-sign, 
as well as by SAL y the female sign. This gal is the same as that seen 

1 Bruno Meissner. Seltene assyriache Ideogramme. 
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in gal = ba§fi, “exist, b e”=IK; hence gain (mulu) means simply 
“the existent one" = “ man" or “woman." This is not the gal of 
lu-gal y “great man" = “king," or of Eme-gal (cf. my review of De- 
litzsch's grammar). 

In connection with gi(e)n (p. 93) = DC7, “go," should undoubtedly 
be grouped du y “go" (141), with which should be compared di y “go," 
clearly a cognate also with ri, ra, verbs of motion. On the inter¬ 
change of d-g and d-r, cf. MSL y p. x. From the above comparison, 
it would seem that du(n ?) was probably the primitive form whence 
gen on the one hand and n(n)- ra(n) on the other. 

Delitzsch gives three Jeg-meanings (p. 262): (1) “be willing, 
agree, favor"; (2) “rain," whence probably $e y “grain," and (3) 
“suffering, woe." Of these, the first two should not have been 
grouped together, for $eg y “rain," is quite a different word, possibly 
connected with $e y “cold, frost" (p. 261)= “cold rain," and almost 
certainly with SeS y “weep," a probable reduplicated form $e{g)-$e(g) 
of Se, “rain" (see above, s.v. the value a). It is interesting to note 
that &(/a=atfidu, Br. 10900, “he-goat," which was the result of a 
wrong sound association with the totally distinct siqqa f “goat." 
This latter word is even represented by the rain-sign A-AN =Sega y 
again by false analogy (not indicated by Delitzsch, but in MSL y 291). 

It will be seen that the possibilities of etymological comparison 
of the values presented by Delitzsch are almost infinite. The author 
has done a great service to Assyriology in thus collating a great mass 
of Sumerian material, but he has made no attempt at comparing the 
forms etymologically. The first impression made by such a list is 
that we are forced to conclude that there were tones in spoken Sume¬ 
rian, a theory which Delitzsch mentions neither here nor in his 
Sumerische Grammatic (see review of the same in AJSL, October, 
1914). For example, the various meanings attached to the syllables 
a (1-3); es (37); gal (76-77); gur (109-10); du (142-43), etc., sug¬ 
gest this theory as at least one help toward unraveling the mystery 
of the Sumerian word-tangle. The fact that a vast period of time 
was covered by the material cited herein also aided in complicating 
the problem. Thus, a syllable could have been understood at a late 
period with a different meaning from the primitive one, but still 
derivative from the primitive idea. Of such developments we know 
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as yet next to nothing. A most excellent feature of Delitzsch’s work 
is his departure from the signs as true phonetic guides, as he very 
properly recognizes the syllables alone as the true phonetic norm. 
I long ago pointed out in MSL that the sign-values were parono- 
mastically confused one with the other and that they are, therefore, 
often misleading if studied only by themselves. 

Professor Delitzsch has given the scientific world an illuminating 
work on the subject of Sumerian lexicography which will undoubtedly 
be followed by others of a similar and more extensive character, as 
our Sumerian material is collated and our acquaintance with the 
language increases. 
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OLD BABYLONIAN LEGAL DOCUMENTS 

Probably most of the younger Assyriologists were introduced to the Old 
Babylonian legal texts by Meissner’s Beitrdge zum allbabylonischen Private 
rechtj published in 1893, and few of them will be willing to lay aside that 
epoch-making work without first paying tribute to the splendid scholarship 
displayed therein. Since the appearance of Meissner’s work, hundreds of 
other legal texts have been published and ably discussed by Daiches, Ranke, 
Poebel, and others. In the fifth volume of the Vorderasiatische Bibliothek , 1 
Schorr has gathered together the results of the labors of these scholars, 
augmenting them with no mean contributions of his own. This volume 
will undoubtedly be the textbook for the student of this class of texts for 
many years to come. 

D. D. Luckenbill 

University of Chicago 

* Urkunden dee allbabylonischen Zivil- und Prozessreehts. Bearbeitet von M. Schorr. 
Leipzig: Hlnrichs, 1913. Pp. lvi+618. 
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THE EARLIEST BOOK OF KINGS 

By A. T. Olmstead 
U niversity of Missouri 

In a previous study, 1 the fundamental principles which must be 
followed by the historian in solving source problems with the aid 
of textual criticism were laid down. As illustration of this procedure, 
there was investigated a group of allied problems in the higher 
criticism of the Old Testament. Among the results secured was the 
discovery that the so-called “Septuagint” of at least the latter por¬ 
tion of Kings must be attributed to Theodotion and that the Greek 
of the Book of Kings as a whole is distinctly late. It was also 
pointed out that a notable fragment of the earliest Greek translation, 
the one we may with some degree of accuracy call the Septuagint, 
is found in the alternate Jeroboam story which is given in the 
majority of our Greek manuscripts. 2 By a comparison of this story 
with its later forms, and especially by tracing their gradual growth, 
it was proved that many of the most characteristic expressions of 
* ajsl, xxx, 1 f. 

1 The Ethiopic version was not available at the time the translation was made. 
Its reading. “According as the people spake unto thee, speak thou unto the people," 
is clearly better than the reading of the Lucianic text there used. I have also been 
able to utilize the readings from the margin of the Leon codex in C. Vercellone, Variae 
Lectiones, Romae, 1864. Here is given with a fair degree of completeness the first half 
of the story with no Important variants. The latter half is mixed, as is the Lucifer text. 
The first part of the story of the child is given in the earlier form; the second closely 
follows the Massoretic text so far as we can make out from the scanty fragments. 

169 
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the so-called “Deuteronomistic” editor of Kings were in reality 
post-Septuagintal in date. In conclusion it was shown that all 
this argued strongly in favor of a post-Septuagintal date for the 
last general revision of Kings and that the first step toward a solu¬ 
tion of the source problems of that book lay in securing the pre- 
Septuagintal, that is, the pre-“ Deuteronomistic ” edition of Kings. 

This last conclusion, while logically following the data presented, 
was seemingly based on rather scanty data. It is therefore not at 
all surprising that its probability has been challenged by scholars 
who have found no difficulty in accepting the Theodotionic author¬ 
ship of a part of the Greek Kings or the more primitive character 
of the alternate Jeroboam story. It is to meet these objections 
and to discuss in detail the data by means of which we may determine 
the earliest edition we may rightly call the Book of Kings that this 
study has been written. 1 

Our tools are the various translations and recensions of transla¬ 
tions that have been made from the Hebrew text. At first sight, the 
enormous mass of manuscript material is appalling in its complexity. 
More careful study shows that the broader lines which it is our busi¬ 
ness to follow are comparatively simple. Viewed in the light of 
our problem, we may briefly say that their history is that of progress 
from an original Hebrew text, translated into Greek about the second 
century b.c., and toward conformity with a later Hebrew text, itself 
constantly changing, until it was finally fixed in our present Mas- 
soretic edition. It is no difficult task to assign to each text its rela¬ 
tive stage in this process of development. 2 

The textual history of Kings is divided into three sharply defined 
periods with a group of manuscripts or translations for each. The 
first gives our nearest approximation to the original Septuagint, 
though this, as we shall see, is none too close. It is best represented 
by Codex B and may be called the B text. Codex B is by no means 

1 The less accessible books have been consulted in the libraries of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity and of the Union Theological Seminary. Vercellone, Variae Lectionea, is to be 
found in the New York Public Library. Much of the preliminary work on the Greek 
text was carried on by Mrs. Oimstead. The Greek editions and texts of III-IV King¬ 
doms vary widely among themselves and from the Hebrew in their verse and chapter 
numeration. As this study is intended to appeal equally to those who know no Hebrew, 
the English numeration, which in general is also that of the Hebrew, has been followed. 

* This process is seen at its best in the additions to Jeremiah, later to be discussed 
by Mrs. Oimstead. 
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an ideal manuscript. It is full of minor scribal errors and its proper 
names are especially untrustworthy. Often a particular reading 
will be better given elsewhere, although in general it gives us the 
text on which Origen based his Hexapla. 1 Most important for our 
present investigation, it is practically free from the hexaplaric 
additions. 2 

To secure a text worthy of being placed by the side of Codex B, 
we must go, not to any Greek manuscript, but to the earliest transla¬ 
tion into the Ethiopic, represented by manuscripts A and S. 8 There 
has been much discussion as to the date and value of the Ethiopic 
versions. Whatever may be true of it in other books, 4 in Kings it 
is equaled only by Codex B and in a few cases it is superior even to 
that manuscript. 6 

Still better than these two was the original used as a base for 
the Lucianic text. Unfortunately, this good text was “revised” 
by Lucian and conformed in large part to the Hebrew. Neverthe¬ 
less, much of the older text was left unchanged, and agreements 
between this older stratum, Codex B, and the Ethiopic fix beyond 
doubt the B text. The value of the Lucianic text is especially 
proved for individual readings, instances of which we have found 
in our reconstruction of the Jeroboam story. It is represented by a 
considerable number of manuscripts, none of which has any value 
save as they assist us to reconstruct that text. 6 All but one 7 have, 

1 Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, III, 130. 

* Cases like II Kings 15:38, where the Ethiopic supports Codex A in a shorter text, 
are rare, and still more rare are additions of any importance. 

* Note the comparatively unimportant character of the variants between Eth SA and 
G& in Dillmann, Vet. Test. Aeth., II, 2, 2, 6 ff., 51 ff. A detailed study of these variations 
shows that the agreements are distributed quite impartially among all the groups. For 
example, there are three variations from B in II Kings 16:14. In reading to£« xoAxovp 
tvauuTTriptov, the Ethiopic agrees with the Lucianic text, and, with different order, with 
the Syro-Hexaplar and Armenian. McreSi)*** an o npoounou it has in common with Sym- 
machus. EBrjKtv is also found in the so-called Hebrew, Symmachus, the Quinta, MSS 52, 
55, etc., and Armenian. In 16:3, the addition Upofioap . vtov tiapar is shared with AN and 
the two groups they usually lead. Agreement of the Ethiopic with one or more of these 
groups against B as a rule must mean that this reading is correct. 

4 In the Pentateuch, its best MSS have regularly the shortest text; cf. also McLean, 
in Swete, Introduction, 109 f. 

4 E.g., I Kings, 12:24?. Note its constant use by Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, III. 

4 Best in the palimpsest Vat. Syr. 162 and HP 93, somewhat less purely in o (82), 
fairly exactly in b' (19), b (108), 127, Vat. Gr. 2115. Lucianic readings are found also 
in the groups d (44) and p (106); i (56) and 246; 1 (59); dj (61); 71, 245; 123; 158; 
243 marg.; cf. for elaborate discussion, Rahlfs, op. cit. 

* 123. 
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it should be noted, the Jeroboam story. Here too belongs the Old 
Latin, whether it is really Old Latin or merely a later Lucianic 
translation. 1 Whatever its history, there is no doubt that it often 
gives good readings. It is therefore all the more pity that only 
fragmentary remains have survived and that these remains are 
hidden away in books difficult to secure. 

The second period is represented by those manuscripts which 
furnish a text intermediate between that of the B group and that 
presented in our modern Hebrew Bibles. In the Greek the most 
important class is that which we may call N from its most important 
manuscript. 2 Agreements with B are by no means rare and all but 
one 8 have the Jeroboam story. Much later in text is the R class. 4 
Of its manuscripts, some have Lucianic elements, 6 and there is a 
group which has the Jeroboam story and a fair number of agreements 
with Codex B. 6 Those which do not have the story have rarely an 
agreement with that manuscript. 7 

To the same intermediate period belongs the recension of the 
Ethiopic, represented by the manuscripts BCDMR, which is still 
in use by the Abyssinian church and which is commonly listed as 
k. There are far more agreements with our present Hebrew than 
with the B text and it ranks about with the best of the R class in 
Greek. 8 Its chief value to us lies in proving the extremely late date 
of insertion of any passage which is not found in its manuscripts. 

The manuscripts which give us a text practically identical with 
that of our present Hebrew Bibles make up the third group. Its 
one great representative in the Greek is Codex A from which we may 
name it the A text. Codex A has practically all the plus of the 
Hebrew, but a considerable number of good readings—some superior 
to those of B—have survived in the earlier portions. In our investi- 

i Cf. Rahlfs, op. cit.. Ill, 153, 158 ff. 

* N. h (55). 119, y (121). 243, 244, possibly also 64. 

3 y, which is often hexaplaric; cf. Rahlfs, op. cit., 6. 

« d (44). e (52). 70. 74. 92, p (106), 107, q (120), 123, 125, t (134), 144, 236, 242, 
Cat. NIceph. d, 74, p. t may be Hesychian as, according to McLean, Jour. Theol. 
Stud., II, 306, they are In earlier books. 

»d, p, 123. 

• e. 70. 107, 125. 

7 Cf. Rahlfs, op. cit., 7. 

3 Dillmann, op. cit., II, 1, 2, 4 ff.; cf. especially II, 2, 2, 45. 
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gation it has no value save as a convenient presentation in Greek 
of the later Hebrew text. 1 

The student of the Septuagint edition of Holmes and Parsons 
constantly notes that the Armenian manuscript they used agrees 
with A and 247, even when they have no other support. The 
printed editions are also close to the present Hebrew. 2 Whether 
the Armenian will ever be of any use is uncertain until we have colla¬ 
tions of the many ancient manuscripts known to exist in various 
oriental libraries. Hexaplaric marks are found occasionally in 
the manuscripts. It is generally assumed that its hexaplaric char¬ 
acter is due to direct use of Origen’s work, but the recognized agree¬ 
ments with the Syro-Hexaplar make later contamination from that 
source a possibility. If this be true, pre-hexaplaric manuscripts 
may yet be found. 

The Syro-Hexaplar on Kings is fortunately well preserved. It 
is indeed inferior to Codex Q which one may use for the Prophets, 
for important passages, such as the Jeroboam story, which should be 
obelized, are entirely omitted, and the ascriptions on the margins 
are not always to be depended upon.* Its chief value to us is that 
its use of the asterisk confirms other and more trustworthy witnesses 
in proving that the passages thus marked were omitted in our earliest 
text. 4 Then, too, the presence or absence of a passage in one of the 
three later translators gives us a clue as to the approximate date of 
its insertion. 

Equally close to the present received text is Codex E of the 
Ethiopic, 6 and the same is true of the Peshitto, even if pre-Christian, 
of the Vulgate, the Targums, and the Talmudical quotations. From 
the standpoint of interpretation, all are of great value, but they 
all represent too late a period in the history of the text to be of the 
slightest value in our present investigation. 

1 247 Is a virtual duplicate of A. M, k (58), and 243 are also hexaplaric in char¬ 
acter, at least in part; cf. Rahlfs, op. cit., 32 ff. 

5 Oskan's text has been corrected to the Vulgate. Zohrablan's edition was based 
on several MSS, but no variants are given. For the version, cf. Artasches Abeghian, 
Vorfragen tur Entatehungageachichte der altarmeniachen Bibelilberaetxungen , Marburg, 
1906; Conybeare, Haatinga Diet. Bible, a.v. 

* Cf. AJSL, XXX, 10 ff.; Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, III, 31. n. 6. 

* The data in Field's Hexapla should be checked by Lagarde's Bibliotheca Syriaca. 

6 Cf. Dlllmann, op. cit., II, 1, 2, 5. 
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It is the B text, then, which we must take as the basis of our 
studies. But this B text by no means gives us the actual “Sep- 
tuagint.” Rather, it is a hodgepodge in which are found fragments 
of a number of different translations. The last of these has already 
been proved to be that of Theodotion. 1 Its extent was pointed out 
by Thackeray 2 as II Sam. 11:2—I Kings 2:11 and I Kings, chap. 22 
with all of II Kings. The section between was recognized as form¬ 
ing one group, though the possibility of its composite character 
was noted. A closer study of this section is now demanded. 8 

For information as to the character of the Greek texts of Kings, 
as well as of the underlying Hebrew, we turn to the so-called “ parallel 
narratives.” Each is given twice in the B text, is given in different 
locations and with different Greek, and often there are serious differ¬ 
ences in the underlying Hebrew. Evidently, the B text is a sort 
of hexaplaric text before the Hexapla of Origen, where all the known 
material was collected without regard to possible contradictions. 
It is clear that, of any variant stories, only one can be correct, and 
the same must be true of the rival underlying texts. 

Which of the two Jeroboam stories is the earlier we have already 
seen. Turning now to the first inserted section in the B text, we 
find it to consist of the three sections, I Kings 2:35 a-k; 351-0; 
46 a-l. Though usually grouped together, 4 the three are quite 

» AJSL, XXX, 5 ff. * Jour. Theol. Stud., VIII, 263. 

* It has already been pointed out that, of the comparatively few cases where the 
Ethioplc disagrees with Codex B, nearly all have independent support and are probable. 
We may note here a number of Theodotlonic readings which are not found in the Ethioplc. 
The most striking omission is that of novofavos, so characteristic of that translator, in 
II Kings 24:2. There are also a number of cases where the Theodotlonic transliteration 
is missing. In 4:39, «pw^ has been supplanted by aypia Aagaya, the Ludanic reading 
as shown by Theod. Quaeat. in 4 Reg. 522, quoted Field, ad loc.; 8:15, to <rrpofia for 
pax/Sop, following Aquila, Symmachus, and Lucian, as against the " Hebrew,” the LXX, 
and Theodotion; 9:13, ov Kadrjro tiri ruiv for the ciri to yaptp. run* of LXX and Theodotion; 
25: 12, ycMpyoret for ra/3iT with Lucian and the Armenian. It is quite possible to explain 
these as corrections from the Lucianic. At the same time, it should not be forgotten 
that another explanation might be that these are pre-Theodotlonic readings, and this 
would be supported by the generally early character of the Ethioplc. Note also the 
number of cases where Lucian agrees with Quinta against these transliterations; cf. 
Rahlfs, op. cit., 248. Is II Kings a Quinta slightly revised by Theodotion? Note the 
incompleteness of revision in I Kings 22; cf. Rahlfs, op. cit., 266, n. 3. 

«How much damage may be caused by this failure to distinguish between the 
different sections is shown by the case of Kittel, who, after following Klostermann in 
his belief that the Shimei "doublet" was in place and of value (Gesch., II, 47), gave 
it up because "es geht nicht dieses Stilck a us dem ganzen Zusatz herauszureissen" 
(KOnige, 23). Of course that is just what the sharp differences in the Greek force us 
to do! 
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different in character as they are in origin. This difference at once 
becomes apparent when we note that the first two sections are in 
Codex A and in the Syro-Hexaplar under the obelus, while the third 
is witnessed only by the B text. On the other hand, the first and 
third are mere epitomes which have been swept into the all-embracing 
B text, though why the first should be also in A is an unsolved prob¬ 
lem. The second is the only real duplicate and its Hebrew original 
is not far distant from that of I Kings 2:8 f. Our passage begins, 
“And while David was yet alive, he commanded Solomon, saying,” 
a natural introduction to what is an entirely new paragraph in this 
place. Otherwise, there is no certain disagreement between the two 
accounts. The agreement in language of the two Greek passages 
is so close that clearly one is the revision of the other. Yet there are 
serious differences in language: ovtos=k<u clvtos ; tv t\ rjptpa=Trj 
7]pepa rj ; KaTtfiawtv = Kare&T) ; tis awavrrjv poi=eis aw. fiov ; twi tov 
Iop8avrjv= €is r. I.; Kara tov Kvpiov = tv tcvpuv; OavaTotOrjatTai^dava- 
toxto) at; wv prj=ov prj; <f>povLpos=<ro<t>os et. A mere glance is suffi¬ 
cient to show that the former, the language of the “duplicate,” is 
idiomatic Greek, the other a revision where elegance is sacrificed 
for literalness, as, for example, in the oath tv Kvpiw. Furthermore, 
our account is most naturally continued by the verses which imme¬ 
diately follow, both in the Greek and in the Hebrew. The other, 
like the Hebrew it represents, is a mere torso as it stands, and, what 
is of no little importance, the Shimei story as a whole has no con¬ 
nection with the stories of the other executions. 1 So far at least as 
the Greek is concerned, it can be absolutely proved that vss. 36-46, 
the second half of the story, even in the Massoretic text, belong, 
not to the first half according to that text, but to the so-called 
duplicate. This is proved, not only by the good Greek and the free 
character of the translation in each, but more particularly by the 
recurrence of the swearing Kara tov Kvpvov in vs. 42 as well as by the 
tv rj rjptpa of the same verse, for these expressions are paralleled in 
vss. 35n and 35m respectively, and the latter occurs only in these 
two places. Nor does this Greek representative of the Hebrew in 
position agree with it in content. It adds “it shall come to pass,” 
in vs. 37; “and the king made him swear on that day,” ibid.; 

* Cf. Benzinger, KOnige , 10. 
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“saying,” vs. 41; substitutes “three years” for “many days,” vs. 
38; 1 “Amasa” for “Maacah,” vs. 39; and omits “and thou saidest 
unto me 4 The saying I have heard is good/ ” vs. 42; and “so that 
he died,” vs. 46. It is obvious that we have here a quite different 
recension from the one given in our present Old Testaments. 

But this is not all. Thackeray has already shown that we have 
a new Greek translation begun after 2:11, and this explains what 
has happened. One of the translations has been used to supplement 
the other and, in the process of joining, the editor has not noticed 
that a part has been repeated. 2 Nor is this comparison without 
further consequences of great importance. Our earlier and therefore 
better text disagrees in weighty cases from that which is at present 
accepted. Yet for II Sam. 11:2—I Kings 2:11 and I Kings 22— 
II Kings, this later text is our only source. 3 It hardly needs the 
proof that this part is from Theodotion to show that for these por¬ 
tions we lack the aid of the real Septuagint and that conclusions 
based on this text are of dubious value. 4 

The same phenomenon is found at the end of our extract where 
again the compiler of the B text has not recognized that I Kings 
16:28a-/i is a duplicate of 22:41-50* which occurs in the first chapter 
of the second section borrowed from Theodotion. The differences 
between the two are so marked that a translation of the less known 
one will not be out of place: 

And in the eleventh* year of Omri reigned Jehoshaphat the son of Asa. 
He was thirty-five years of age when he began to reign 7 and twenty-five 
years reigned he in Jerusalem. And the name of his mother was Azubah, 
the daughter of Shilhi. And he walked in the way of Asa his father and he 
turned not aside from it, doing that which was right in the eyes of Yahweh. 


1 So M&rg. Cod. Goth. Leg.. Vercellone, For. Led., II, 455. 

5 Does this not prove a ” selbst&ndlgen Recension” and answer the question of Kittel 
(KOnige, 23) as to ” wie k&me der Verf. dazu, die Simeigeschichte hinter alien den sp&teren 
T ha ten Salomos zu berichten?" 

• Thackeray, Jour. Theol. Stud., VIII, 263. 

«"The hypothesis of Kittel and Benzinger that these verses formed originally a 
part of the narrative of M. 2, 31 ft. is very improbable. It would be inconceivable why 
they should have been repeated in 2, 8. 9; moreover, they agree entirely with the general 
character of 2. 1-9, and their repetition corresponds to the course followed elsewhere 
by the compiler of the two Insertions” (Stade-Schwally, Kings, 66). 

» G L om. «Tenth, Eth. 

7 Thus clearly the misunderstood Hebrew original. 
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Howbeit, they took not away the high places, they sacrificed on the high 
places and burned incense. And the acts of Jehoshaphat and all the might 
that he showed and how he warred, behold, are they not written in the book 
of the chronicles of the kings of Judah ? And the remnant of the sodomites 
that remained in the days of his father Asa he put away out of the land. 
And there was no king in Edom, a deputy was the king. He made a ship 
for Tarshish, to go to Ophir, to go for gold, but it went not for the ship was 
broken at Ezion Geber. Then said the king of Israel to Jehoshaphat, “Let 
me send out thy servants and my servants in the ship.” But Jehoshaphat 
would not. And Jehoshaphat slept with his fathers in the city of David 
and Jehoram his son reigned in his stead. 

Unlike the first duplicate, this is found neither in Codex A nor 
in the Syro-Hexaplar, though it appears in the second Ethiopic 
recension. Comparing the rival texts, we find that ours has but one 
ship—which reminds us that the Greek gives Solomon but one 
Tarshish ship—and it is sent by the deputy. The peace with the 
unmentioned king of Israel has no place in it, there is a different 
chronological system, and numerous minor changes. Much more 
striking is the absence of almost half, vss. 46-49, of the Hebrew nar¬ 
rative, from Theodotion. Codex A has it, seemingly from Aquila, 
to whom alone the Syro-Hexaplar attributes it. Theodotion also 
omits “king of Israel,” in vs. 41; “and how he warred,” in vs. 45; 
the second “with his fathers,” in vs. 50; and reads “Chronicles of 
Jehoshaphat” for “kings of Judah.” Lucian omits the entire 
section. The Hebrew is thus shown to be hopelessly late, while 
our “duplicate” is made equally early. 

Investigation of the linguistic evidence gives the same result, 
as will be clear from the following list of variants in the Greek: 
(3a<n\tvti = tfiaai\tv<rtv; tv to) tviavra) ro> tvStKara) trti tov Zapfipti = 
trt t rtrapru tw AxaajS; tv rrj jScurtXeta avrov = tv to) f3a<n\tvtiv avrov; 

tucoai TTtVTt = tLKOGL KOI TTtVTt ) OVOJJLa TTJS pTJTpOS = OVOfia TTJ prjTpL J 
TOV 7TOLtLV = TOV 7TOLr}OCU J tMTTLOV KVpLOV= tV O00dXjUOtS KVpLOV ) t0l>OV = 
t$v<na£tv; icai a ovvtdtro I uoa^ad kcu iraoa dwaartia rjv t7roLrjotv= Kai 
ra Xoi7ra twv \oywv loxrcujxud icai at dvvaoTticu avrov ooa twoiTjotv; 
ytypapiJLtva = tvytypapp f tva. 

Here we have the same situation as in the other duplicate, our 
story is written in good, idiomatic Greek, the one which represents, 
though but in part, our present Massoretic text is literal to a degree. 
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Content, manuscript testimony, and the character of the Greek 
all point to our text as the earlier. 1 

The large number of characteristic phrases in our passage makes 
it a good test for the relations of other portions of the Greek Kings. 
The literal ovopa rrj prjTpL never occurs in the section 2:11—21:43. 
The other form is not quite conclusive as it is found' four times 
in II Kings, but its occurrence in 12:246; 14:21; 15:2, 10 points 
to a nearness with 16:28a where it is found. Ep rw epiavna is 
found three times in II Kings, but in the first book, with far less 
opportunity for its use, in 4:7; 6:38; 10:14; 14:25; 15:9. 
BaatXcuct is found in II Kings only in the duplicate later to be 
discussed, in I Kings in 15:8 f., 24 f., 33; 16:6, 23. It is also 
found in I Esdr. 1:44, 46, a sure sign of early date. BaatXeuoFros, 
used only in 14:25; 15:1, is also common in I Esdr. Ep <xf>0a\pms 
is never used in the section though epwmop is used in both. Qairrerai 
is used in 14:31; 15:8, 24; 16:6, and never elsewhere. Ets airaprrjp 
with genitive is used only in Theodotionic sections, with dative in 
2:19, 35n; 12:24fc; 20:27, and once in II Kings. Girnafw is never 
used in our section, Ova) only once outside it, though it is found in 
3:3,4; 8:5, 62 f.; 11:8; 12:32; 13:2; 19:21. This collection of 
characteristic phrases, which might much have been enlarged had 
we not confined ourselves to those attested by the “duplicate,” 
proves clearly enough that 2:11—21:42, as a whole, is homogeneous. 

Two other passages demand consideration at this point. One 
is II Kings 1:18, 18a-d. Its parallelism with 1:176 may be dis¬ 
missed at once. Neither the A nor the B text support it in that 
place where it badly breaks the context. In the Syro-Hexaplar, 
vs. 18 is omitted as well. The fact that the A group gives vss. 

1 Benzinger, Kffnige, 104, 126, argues that our passage is correct because its data 
are correct. Rahlfs, op. cit., 266, also accepts it. Stade-Schwally, Kings, 148, believe 
it original and in its original place, yet decline to restore its original form or give it its 
original location "as this would obliterate one of the redactional adjustments which 
have given the received Hebrew text its present form!" "Some minor departures from 
the usual manner of G^ (e.g., tv o^doApoic instead of tvumov . ... v. 43) show, 
however, that exhibits here, not the original Septuagint, but a later addition derived 
from M" (ibid., 176). The doublet "suggests that the older Hebrew MSS. varied as 
to the place assigned to this passage, and that the transcribers * harmonized ’ their authori¬ 
ties by givihg the passage in both places"—Barnes, Kings, xxiv. "Man wird annehmen 
mtissen, dass wir es hier mit einem irgendwie versttlmmelten Doppelginger von 16.28 
LXX zu thun haben. Das Stilck mag von Einen. dem es auf Grund des MT in LXXB 
fehlte, a us LXXA eingesetzt seln; aber da er fand, dass es an anderer S telle in B schon 
vorhanden war, so beschr&nkte er sich auf das ihm Wichtlgste" (Kittel, KOnige, 179). 
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176, 18 after vss. 18a-d simply shows that vss. 18, 18a-d are inser¬ 
tions in the original Theodotionic text, in fact, the Syro-Hexaplar 
expressly attributes vss. 176, 18 to Theodotion. Vs. 176 also flatly 
contradicts vss. 18a-d, not to speak of 3:1-3, by giving the acces¬ 
sion of Jehoram of Israel in the second year of Jehoram, son of Jehosh- 
aphat of Judah, instead of in the eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat 
himself. 

The manuscript data in regard to the parallel 3:1-3 are equally 
complicated. The N and R groups agree with our present Hebrew. 
The Lucianic text gives the second year of Jehoram as in 1:176. A 
omits about half the passage, but this seems to be due to homoeote- 
leuton, the more surprising as 1:18a-d is in it as well as in B. 

The Greek of our two passages clearly is connected, yet there 
are significant variations: jScuriXcuei = tfiaaikevaev, ewi Iaparj\ = ev I. ; 
SeKodvco = todeica ; tv trtt .... paaCktcjs^tv trti .... (3acn\ti; tvcj- 
wiov=tv (xj)0a\poLS ; ov8t = ovx) awt<rrtCktv=ptrtaTrjatv; apaprtais— 
apapTLa ; aw avro)v= aw avrrjs. Of these, two, (3a<n\tvti and tvoowiov, 
connect this passage without doubt to 16:28a-6, that is to say, with 
the source used in I Kings 2:11—21:43. As for differences in con¬ 
tent, it is his brother instead of his father whom he did not follow, 
and Nebat as the father of Jeroboam is missing, another indication 
that the Nebat of the later story was an invention intended to give 
a respectable parentage to a man whose mother was in reality a 
harlot. At the end of the account we are told that “the anger of 
Yahweh was kindled against the children of Israel.” 1 

Quite different is the position of the Jeroboam story. We have 
already learned that it is earlier and more trustworthy than its 
parallel in the B text, which in turn is far from being the developed 
form found in the Hebrew as it stands today. Yet it is equally 
clear that, as we find it, it is an interpolation within the Greek 
section 2:11—21:43, for differences in content are no less striking 
than those in Greek vocabulary. Yet this difference is not the most 

1 Vs. 176 “ is an erroneous insertion and forms part of a distinct synchronistic system 
which appears in Luc., but of which this notice and that of I 16.23 are the only traces 
in MT" (Burney, Text , 264). It is to be “cancelled because its subject matter reappears 
after v. 18," and L is to be accepted as giving the correct text, yet 18a-d are in their 
correct place (Stade-Schwally, Kings, 181). Kittel, KOnige, 184, 191, takes 3:1 ff. as 
the original location, makes vs. 176 a first Ergdnzung, and vss. 18a-d a later and more 
complete one. Benzinger, Kdnige, 128, accepts vss. 18a-d as authentic, as does Rahlfs, 
op. cit.. Ill, 267. 
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remarkable fact. Rather is it that the likenesses in the Greek are 
so close that the parallel must be considered a revision of the original 
Jeroboam story. Nor is this likeness confined to passages where 
both have actually the same translation of the same Hebrew text; 
there is a striking similarity in general phraseology. This comes 
out noticeably in the translations of EITJJ, “ tribe.” The Jeroboam 
story uses GKijurpa twice, the parallel uses it six times, and it is 
found twice more in near-by passages. Theodotion never uses it in 
the Samuel or Kings extracts. is represented by twice 

in the Jeroboam narrative, twice in the parallel, once elsewhere, 
and seven times in Theodotion. is found in Kings only 

in chap. 12 of the first book, three times in the parallel, once in the 
Jeroboam story. 'Zvvrflpoiaev occurs twice in the story, once in 
the parallel, twice more in our section. P rjpa is found eight times 
in the one, five times in the other, though it is also found in Theodo¬ 
tion. K araXtippa is noted once in each and wokeprjfreTe irpos twice 
in the one and once in the other. Study of these facts makes it 
clear that the Jeroboam story and the parallel have much in common 
as against Theodotion. 

Yet we should not fail to notice the number of the expressions 
in the Jeroboam story which are unique for Kings: ovtu s efcwro- 
otciXoj' /ne; atcvraXrjs; ef 77761; 8 u<TKe 8 a<rev= UTS; <tvvtpo 4 >ol } so com¬ 
mon in inscriptions of the Hellenistic age, yet elsewhere in the Greek 
Old Testament only in the Maccabees: epaanyov; aveaxov. All 
this goes to show that the Jeroboam story is a fragment which has 
no immediate connection with any of the other documents in Kings. 1 

Finally, we must consider the epitomes in I Kings 2:35 a-k 
and 46a-Z. Their true nature has been well described by Swete: 
they “are summaries of Solomon’s personal history, which have 
been attached, probably by the accidents of transcription, to the 
verses which they severally follow. On examination each of these 
passages proves to be made up partly of translations from verses 
which are not represented in the true LXX., partly of fragments of 
the LXX. which occur elsewhere in their true order, partly of brief 
descriptions gathered from other parts of the book.” 2 So true is this 

1 Correct accordingly AJSL, XXX, 29. 

* Swete, Introduction to the O.T. in Greek, 247. 
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description and so obviously does it fit the facts that further dis¬ 
cussion would seem unnecessary. Yet, curiously enough, professed 
students of the Book of Kings, whether friend or foe to the “ doublets,” 
have confused the issue by including the epitomes with the doublets 
and deciding the character of one by the other . 1 

To begin with the manuscript evidence, the first epitome, 2:35a- 
&, is in Codex A and in the Syro-Hexaplar under the obelus, the 
other is missing in both , 2 and this points to the former being the 
older. The first is interested almost exclusively in the public build¬ 
ings, the second in the general glory of Solomon. There is some 
duplication in fact, none in language. Kat eduicep Kvpios <t>povri<nv 
tw XaXwpo)v Kai <xo<t>iav woXXrjv <r<f>o6pa begins the first, Kat rjv o 
BaaiKevs XaXcopwv <f>povLpos <r<j>obpa icat ao<f>os the second. IlXaros 
Kapdias u)S rj appos rj irapa rrjv BaXaaaav represents clearly a different 
translation from icat Ioi;5a xat laparjX toXXol a<f>o5pa ws 17 appos rj em 
ttjs BaXaoorjs cts irXrjdos . The second says kcll ovtol ot apxovres tov 
'ZaXwpuv, and then actually gives a list of the leading men. The 
first, after beginning icat ovtol ot apxovrts ot KareorapevoL €m to. epya 
tov 'ZaXcopwv, gives us instead the number of workmen. 

It is clear, then, that we must study these epitomes separately. 
The first runs as follows: 

And Yahweh gave Solomon wisdom and understanding, exceeding much, 
and largeness of heart, even as the sand that is on the sea shore. And 
Solomon’s wisdom excelled that of all the sons of aforetime and all the wise 
men of Egypt. And he took Pharaoh’s daughter and brought her into the 
city of David until he had made an end of building* the house of Yahweh 
first and the wall of Jerusalem round about: in seven years he made it and 
finished it. And Solomon had three score and ten thousand that bare 
burdens and four score thousand that were hewers in the mountain. And 
Solomon made the sea and the bases( ?) and the great lavers and the pillars 
and the fountain of the court and the brazen sea. And he built Millo as a 
protection for it; he breached the city of David. So the daughter of Pharaoh 
went up from the city of David into her own house which he had built for 
her. Then he built Millo. And three times in a year did Solomon offer 
burnt offerings and peace offerings upon the altar which he built unto 


1 Thus Benzlnger. Kdnige, 14. with his appreciation of the value of his S J account, 
nevertheless is wrong when he uses for this reason the epitomes to decide the place of 3:1. 

* Cf. also Rahifs, op. cit.. Ill, 32, n. 4. 

* [his own house and] add A. 
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Yahweh, and he burnt incense before Yahweh. So he finished the house. 
And these were the chief officers that were over Solomon’s work, three 
thousand and six hundred who bare rule over the people that wrought in 
the work. And he built Ashur and Megiddo and Gezer and the Upper Beth 
Horon and Baalath. Only after he had built the house of Yahweh and the 
wall of Jerusalem round about, after this he built these cities. 

Such is an attempt to reconstruct the original form of this 
epitome. That it is a hodgepodge is at once evident; that it cannot 
be taken seriously as a source should be equally clear. That it is 
not a translation of a Hebrew original 1 is obvious from a closer study 
of the Greek. Vss. a and b are from 4:29 f., with whose Greek there 
are certain identities, though also with several important differences. 2 
That it had <t>povrjats while the “Three” had <ro0ta shows that it has 
none of the regular Greek translations as its basis. Vs. c represents 
3:1, which in the Greek follows shortly after 4:29. Vs. d is word 
for word the same as 5:15, but vs. e is made up from chap. 7. Though 
many characteristic technical words are used, we can trace none of 
them back with absolute certainty to any translator. Vss. f-h are 
taken at first sight from 9:24, 25, 23, but vss. 24 ff. are given only 
by Aquila and Symmachus. Yet most certainly the verses are 
not taken from either of these as they appear in the Syro-Hexaplar 
or in Codex A, and they have a different order. That the building 
of Millo is repeated in two succeeding verses seems to indicate that 
the epitome had different sources. Vss. i-Jc agree roughly with 
9:15ff., but the order is different and the proper names of the 
epitome are closer to the Hebrew as a rule. 

The second epitome runs as follows: 

And king Solomon was wise exceedingly and had knowledge. And 
Judah and Israel were exceedingly many as the sand which is by the sea in 
multitude, eating and drinking and making merry. And Solomon was 
ruler over all the kingdoms and they brought gifts and served Solomon all 
the days of his life. 3 And Solomon began to open up the dynasteumata 4 
of the Lebanon. And he built Tamar in the wilderness. And this was 
Solomon’s provision: thirty measures of fine flour and three score measures 

1 As Stade-Schwally, Kings, 64. 

* To save space, only a brief r6sum6 is given of the original detailed investigation 
of the epitome Greek. 

* Placed by Marg. Cod. Goth. Leg. after 4:32, Vercellone. Var. Led., II. 465. 

* Quae occulta erant, ibid. 
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of 1 ground meal, ten choice oxen and twenty 1 oxen out of the pastures and 
a hundred sheep, beside harts and gazelles and choice fatted fowl.* Was he 
not ruler over all the region beyond the river from Raphia to Gaza, over all 
the kings beyond the river? And he had peace from all his regions round 
about and Judah and Israel dwelt safely, every man under his own vine and 
under his own fig tree, eating and drinking, from Dan to Beersheba, all the 
days of Solomon. And these are the chief men of Solomon: Azariah the 
son of Zadok the priest, and Omiah the son of Nathan, the ruler of the 
leaders, and he ran to his house, and Zobah the scribe and Baasha the son 
of Achithalam, the recorder, and Abi the son of Joab the chief general and 
Achirah the son of Edrai who was over the tribute and Benaiah the son of 
Jehoiada over the royal court and over the brick making and Cachur the 
son of Nathan the counsellor. And 4 Solomon had two score thousand brood 
mares for chariots and twelve thousand horses. And he was ruler over all 
the kings from the river to the land of the Philistines and to the borders of 
Egypt. 

Even more puzzling are the relationships of this second epitome. 
The first verse has no exact parallel in our source, but it agrees 
literally, with one exception, with 4:20 as given by Aquila and 
Symmachus. To our surprise, the next verse agrees neither with 
Aquila nor with our source rendering, and its first half is repeated 
in vs. fc. The third verse is parallel with 9:19 and the fourth with 
9:186. Thus far, it is clear, the data have come ultimately from the 
same sources as have the additions in Aquila and Symmachus. 
The differences in the Greek, however, are so striking, for example, 
the use of the unique Juyaorcujia, that it would seem natural to 
assume that we here have a separate translation of material not 
given in the earlier Greek source. Yet this seems quite impossible 
in the light of vss. e-g which so closely parallel 4:22-25 that, aside 
from slight omissions due to apparent condensation or trivial addi¬ 
tion, there are only three real variants in Greek vocabulary. Vs. g 
has the place of 4:246 in our source, but appended to it is all the 
plus of Aquila and in exactly the same language, with one unimpor¬ 
tant exception. It agrees also with 10:26 in the source, save that 
the most unusual word in the verse, roxa&s, is here given as OrjXeicu, 
and the numbers are also different, four thousand instead of forty 

1 Add choice, ibid. 

9 Thirty, ibid. 

9 Choice laying hens and choice fatted birds, ibid. The first extract ends here. 

4 Here begins the second section in Cod. Leg. 
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thousand, which is alone enough to prove 10:26 the earlier. The 
list of officials roughly corresponds to 4:2-6, but it is different in 
order and in language, the regular Greek text being more inclined 
to use technical official terminology of the Hellenistic period, always 
a sign of early date. 1 Vs. k recurs to the extent of the kingdom 
and is somewhat parallel to 4:21, found only in Aquila and Sym- 
machus. 

The problem of the origin of this second epitome is the one 
seemingly insoluble problem of the book. One section gives a list 
of officials quite different from the one it is supposed to parallel, 
and from the age of David and not of Solomon. Others parallel 
our present Greek source, others still that of Aquila, while there 
still remain verses which parallel Aquila in content but not in 
language. Possibly the list of names is authentic. Otherwise, the 
epitome has its sources in known Hebrew or Greek texts and has 
accordingly no independent value. As a result of this discussion, 
one negative result has been secured which is of value for this investi¬ 
gation. The epitomes are independent and late sketches of Solo¬ 
mon’s history which have accidentally been incorporated in the B 
text. They can claim no credit for being in that text nor can they 
gain in value by the presence of the doublets side by side with them. 
The converse is also true, that the value of the doublets cannot be 
lessened because they are found in the same text as the epitomes. 
Each must stand on its own merits. 

We may now list the strata we have found in the Greek Kings. 
First, in point of time, is the single fragment of the earliest known 
Greek translation which has preserved us the Jeroboam story. 
Next comes the main source of I Kings. Evidently later is the 
translator of the beginning and end of I Kings and of all II Kings, 
whom we have learned to recognize as Theodotion. Finally, the 
editor who compiled the B text added the two epitomes, thus making 
the B text the monstrosity it now appears. Yet it is from this 
B text that we must begin our reconstruction. 

Before we begin this reconstruction, we must ask whether we 
may not identify the main source of I Kings with any known trans¬ 
lator. As all the “ Three ” are amply quoted for I Kings, it is obvious 

1 Clearly an entirely separate account. Benzinger, Kdnige, 17. Yet note that 
Josephus omits entirely the list as found in MT. 
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that they will not do. Our next guess would be the anonymous 
Quinta, which is freely quoted for II Kings but never occurs on the 
first book. With this agrees the relatively good Greek of our source, 
for it is well known that that is a characteristic of the Quinta. 
Typical words or phrases for comparison are unfortunately few, 
as the most of our quotations are of the Quinta with one or all of 
the “Three.” None the less, the few which are the exclusive 
property of the Quinta certainly do fit well with this hypothesis. 
Ao>pa, which Quinta uses for 5TTI3E on II Kings 17:4 instead of the 
typically Theodotionic transliteration fiavaa y is found five times in 
our source. 1 EpTrvpurpos is used for §191123 in II Kings 19:26, and, 
by mistranslation, in 23:4 In all our “Septuagint” Samuel- 
Kings, it occurs only in I Kings 8:37, where it represents “191123. 
The not very common awevam of the same passage occurs in 
I Kings 21:18, though not confined to our source. Again, its tcos 
of 19:3 occurs once in I Kings 12:6, though common in the Theo¬ 
dotionic section. Ektos is used by Quinta in 21:16 for “*12 12b . In 
Samuel-Kings, it is found only in our source and that three times. 2 
X«/xappos from the same passage occurs nine times in our source, 
though not exclusively here. On 23:8 we are given a long passage 
from Quinta. KaTa<nraoo = yHD does not occur at all in I Kings, 
though it is found four times in II Kings and five in Chronicles. 
T\l/rj\a=T\'V22 is common in I Kings as elsewhere and the same is 
true of apxwj'. Ovarjs is rare, but we have seen the parallel use of 
the participle in our source. Thus none of the facts observed speaks 
against the Quinta authorship of our source and some speak strongly 
in its favor, in fact, considering the scantiness of the data available 
for comparison, a surprisingly good case has been made out for the 
Quinta. We shall therefore assume the Quinta authorship of our 
source, frankly recognizing that incomplete knowledge makes it 
simply a working hypothesis. 

What, now, is the value of this source ? In the one case where 
we have been able to test it by an earlier translation, in the Jeroboam 
story, its defects have been only too apparent. Save in this one 

1 It is also found ten times in Genesis, four in Judges, eight in Chronicles. Is this 
a hint that Chronicles is from the Quinta ? 

* Four times in Judges, five in Chronicles. 
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case, our Quinta, inferior as we may suspect it to be, is the best that 
has come down to us. Its deficiencies may later require the use 
of conjecture to get back to the pre-Septuagintal text. Its virtues, 
when compared with the later forms of the text, should be equally 
clear. 

That the three so-called “interpolations” which parallel the 
Theodotion text are earlier and better should have already been 
discovered from the preceding discussion. There is another series 
of differences from the later editions, consisting largely in a different 
order, where we may prove our Quinta, with all its faults, to be the 
superior of the later texts. 

This is already clear in chap. 4. After the twelve officials are 
named, the Quinta naturally continues, “And these officials provided 
victuals,” and as naturally we are then given the details of what 
formed the daily provisions. 1 The received text, on the contrary, 
after its list of officials, drags in the number and happiness of Solo¬ 
mon’s subjects, the extent of his kingdom, then we learn of the 
supplies used by Solomon, and only at the end is this connected 
with the officials mentioned at the first. 2 

At this point, we may digress a moment to note that there is one 
serious disarrangement which is earlier than the Quinta. After 
the passage just discussed, we learn of the wisdom of Solomon and 
the account closes with “There came of all peoples to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon from all the kings of the earth, who had heard of his 
wisdom.” Naturally, we expect to hear of the Queen of Sheba and 
of her visit, but that is, according to the received text, still six 
chapters away, in chap. 10, where it has been broken into two parts, 
with a highly irrelevant group of two verses between. These 
verses become highly relevant, as we shall see, when the Sheba story 
is removed, and we must therefore take the queen away from chap. 10 
and place her in her logical location, after chap. 4. 


* Vss. 7-19, 27-28, 22-23, in the Hebrew order. 

* Yet Stade-Schwally, Kings, 79. explain the different arrangement of the Greek as 
looking ‘‘as if an attempt had been made to put the text in order," and Lumby, Kings, 
46, thinks that the change of order was made ** that the wedding presents might be men¬ 
tioned at an earlier part of the narrative." Kittel, Kdnige, 36, rather inclines to the 
LXX order, yet thinks it may be only the result of "einen annehmbaren Versuch, den 
Text lesbar zu machen." Cf. also Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, III, 213; Swete, Introd., 
238, follows the Greek. 
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This story, with its introduction, the present 4:34, naturally 
leads up to his relations with foreign nations, and, first of all, to 
another woman, the daughter of Pharaoh. It is generally admitted 
that the present arrangement, which separates the marriage and the 
marriage gift by more than six chapters 1 is not correct, though it is 
not universally admitted that here is the place for the account . 2 
In continuation of this narrative dealing with foreign relations, we 
have logically the story of Hiram to connect the foreign relations 
with the temple building. 

After the introduction telling of the preliminary operations, we 
have the date of beginning actual work with the quarrying of the 
stone. This makes a perfectly satisfactory story to any reader who 
will take the narrative as it is found in the Greek, without looking 
at it through the distorting medium of the Massoretic text, as the 
following condensed translation will show: 

Solomon had three score and ten thousand that bare burdens. 

And six hundred overseers that wrought the work. And they were three 
years preparing the stones and the wood. And it came to pass in the four 
hundred and fortieth* year after the children of Israel were come out of 
Egypt, in the fourth year of Solomon's reign over Israel, in the second 
month, that they hewed out great and costly stones, for the foundation 
of the house and stones specially chosen. And the servants of Solomon 
and the servants of Hiram chose them out and brought them forth. In 
the fourth year was the foundation of the house of Yahweh laid, in the second 
month. 4 In the eleventh year, in the eighth month, was the house finished. 


1 3:1; 9:16. 

* So placed by Kent. Student's O.T., II, 178; Kittel, KOnige, 40. Burney, Text, 47, 
emphatically states that our source “bears the stamp of originality rather than the 
somewhat confused account of MT." Stade-Schwally, Kings, 65. would throw them 
out of their present place in the Greek because they are superfluous after 2:12. 

•“The number given by M commends itself, as 480-12 X40’,' (Stade-Schwally, 
Kings , 84). As elsewhere in the Greek, we have a different chronological system, in 
which the 480 years were reckoned to the end of Solomon’s reign. 

4 The varying manner in which the additional month data are given shows at once 
that they are the result of imperfect correction of the Greek. Ziv, the first addition 
of the Massoretic text, is neither in the Greek nor in Chronicles. Thus two Independent 
sources prove it a late interpolation. The second addition, another Ziv, is the reading 
of the Greek as a whole, though Codex B, Lucian, the Ethiopic, and a few MSS have 
* ‘ Nisan and “ while Josephus and M margin have “Iyyar.” The sharp variation between 
these witnesses shows how late was the interpolation; cf. Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, 
III, 213. The third addition is in B, but the strange form, tv ^vi Baa* ovro? o ^v o oyfioos 
as against tv itvrtfm and tv imvi [Ncurw cat] r« Stvrtpta /u.Tjj'i shows that this too must 

be rejected as a later interpolation. 
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No one would suspect from this rendering that the illogical 
Massoretic text had scattered, with many additions of irrelevant 
matter, this throughout 5:15 f.; 186; 6:1; 5:17-18a; 6:37 f. 
Clearly, the author of this account would tell us that the first three 
years of Solomon’s reign were taken up with preparing the stones 
and the wood. At the conclusion of this preliminary work, in the 
beginning of the fourth year, the foundation stones were prepared 
and at once laid, although the entire house was not complete before 
the eleventh year. 1 Then comes the detailed description of the 
house and the furnishing, after which we are given, as a sort of 
appendix, the additions to the house. 2 

Our present Massoretic text inserts an account of the building 
of Solomon’s palace in the midst of the temple narrative. The 
Greek has the logical order, the palace being given after the temple 
is completed. Further, Josephus follows the Greek order, though 
he is usually a close supporter of the later text, and the late date 
of the Massoretic form is proved by the confused internal order 
of the passage as found in the later Ethiopic editions, k and E. 
That the Greek order is correct would seem self-evident, yet most 
scholars have argued in favor of the traditional order. Burney 
believes that this seemingly illogical order may be explained by the 
scribe intending to give first all the buildings and then their furniture, 
though one would hesitate to place the “capitals” in that category. 8 
Stade and Schwally even doubt whether “ these transpositions were 
effected by the Greek translators or by an editor who wished to have 


1 So Wellhausen. Comp., 267; Burney. Text, 58 f., for 1 ff. Stade-Schwally, Kings, 
84, have some very characteristic expressions: “It is just as possible that the writer 
condensed this statement in v. 37. and that it was afterwards re-expanded, as that this 
abridgment was due to the translator." The omission of the "indispensable clause" 
"and they built the house to Yahweh" in 6:1 in the Greek "is one of the many indica¬ 
tions showing the secondary character in the arrangement of the text in G. Contrary 
to G. v. 4 . . . . the fourth year is thus made to refer to the year in which preparations 
for building began." One would assume from this that G, vs. 4, gave a date which 
differed from that in vs. 1. As an actual fact, the Greek simply gives two events in one 
year and that two events may happen in one year no one will deny. Again, they refuse 
to admit that the author could have stated that it took "seven years to build the temple 
and that it was completed in all details " before "these details have been given " (ibid.. 90). 
Yet modem writers do this constantly. Kent, too ( Student's O.T., 180), thinks that the 
"somewhat more logical order" of the Greek is "due to the translators." 

1 "This arrangement is inferior" (Stade-Schwally, Kings, 83). 

1 Text, 78; cf. Kit tel, KOnige, 56. 
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all the statements concerning the Temple together in one section.” 1 
This strange refusal of the logical order seems largely due to the 
feeling that a late dislocation is proved “by the fact that v. 126 
has been accidentally left behind in making this alteration, and now 
follows immediately after the close of ch. 6, instead of after v. 12a 
to which it clearly belongs.” 2 

This is the best example of a more logical order in the Quinta. 
Accordingly, if there is textual evidence against it, our general case 
is weakened all along the line. But is there actual textual support, 
as is claimed ? To be sure, there really is an addition in the Greek 
at the end of chap. 6. Taking it with the preceding verse, we have 
“And he built the inner court with three courses of hewn stone and 
a course of cedar beams (addition) round about and he constructed 
the veil of the court of the porch of the house before the temple.” 
The mention of the court in both verses speaks for a common unity, 
and the temple of the added verse fits with the frequent references 
to it in the preceding verses of chap. 6. Had this been found in 
the text of the Massoretes, no one would have dreamed that this 
was not the natural order. Burney himself admits that our verse 
only “seems to represent MT. ch. 7.126.” But, to secure this 
fit, he must assume that, in the ten Hebrew words back of the addi¬ 
tion in the Greek, one is a corruption of a dittography, another is 
a gloss repeated from vs. 36a, still another is correctly given in the 
Greek but is unfortunately not found in the Hebrew of vs. 126, 
and the last four words must be cast out as a gloss from vs. 3. Thus, 
out of ten words behind the Greek in the addition, but three can be 
utilized to prove connection with vs. 126. A still greater strain on 
our credulity is made when we are requested to believe that four 
words in our present Hebrew vs. 126, which are lacking in the Greek, 
were originally there but were dropped through homoeoteleuton, 
leaving but the three for comparison. As an actual fact, we have 
only the identity of three Hebrew words, “to the court of the porch 
of the house,” in the two verses, and this can hardly prove, in the 
face of so much disagreement, the identity of the two verses. Much 
less can the identity of these three words prove that the logically 

4 Kings, 90. 

*Burney, Text, 78. 
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better order of the Greek should be abandoned. A better illustra¬ 
tion of the danger in attempting to force the Greek to fit the Hebrew 
could not be found. 1 

The next important difference in order is in chap. 8, where vss. 
12 f. of the Massoretic text are found in the Greek after vs. 53. It 
would be superfluous to add here to the growing literature on this 
Ode, 2 but it is coming to be more and more recognized that the 
Greek has preserved for us a precious fragment of Hebrew poetry 
which the later Massoretes slurred over because of its pagan char¬ 
acter, though indeed the whole chapter is a close parallel to the 
Babylonian incantation texts. 8 

In chap. 9, the Quinta makes vs. 26 follow immediately after 
vs. 14. Omitting this and also the Queen of Sheba story, our narra¬ 
tive runs as follows: 

And Hiram sent to Solomon six score talents of gold and King Solomon 
made a ship in Ezion Geber .... and Hiram sent in the ship his servants, 
shipmen that had knowledge of the sea, with the servants of Solomon. And 
they came to Ophir and fetched from thence gold, a hundred and twenty 
talents, and brought it to King Solomon. And the ship of Hiram brought 
in the gold from Ophir. It brought great plenty of almug trees and precious 
stones. And the king made of the almug trees bases 4 (?), etc. Now the 
weight of gold was, etc. 

Then follows a summary of the building activities made possible 
by this gold and the consequent enslavement of nations for the 
work. Next comes Solomon’s wisdom and the tribute from all the 
earth, Solomon’s collection of horses and chariots, the extent of his 
territorial rule, his making silver to be as the stones in Jerusalem, 
and his horse trade with Egypt. All this arrangement is perfectly 
possible and in large part highly logical. Most extraordinary, the 
Chronicler proves the Greek order to be correct so far as concerns 
the grouping 10:26; 4:21; 10:27, while he also confirms the omission 
of 10:26a and 4:21c. 

i Kent, Student's O. T., 103, places 7:1 ff. after chap. 8, but this has nothing to recom¬ 
mend it. 

* Cf. Schmidt, Messages of the Poets. 

« It is characteristic of Stade-Schwally that “above all it is conclusive” against the 
authenticity of the Ode “that G elsewhere in Kings often follows a Hebrew text which 
must be explained as a modification of our present MT.” 

«The 170T3 of MT is difficult, cf. Stade-Schwally, ad loc. Chron. has fYlbOTS. 
Should we read rilDIS which is represented by */»ro<m;ptyftara in II Kings 16:17? 
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The Greek has arranged in a logical order what the Massoretic 
text has made 9:14, 26-28; 10:11,12,14-22; 9:15,17-22; 10:23- 
26; 4:21; 10:27-29. It is only when we read the Massoretic text 
immediately after the Quinta that we realize how illogical the later 
text is. According to the present Hebrew, Hiram sends his money, 
then come buildings, then the story of Pharaoh, then more buildings, 
then the Amorites and the rest of the list, who are to be servants 
while the Israelites are to have the place of honor, then come the 
chief officials, only after which do we hear of the bringing-up of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, then there is more building, that of Millo, then 
his sacrifices, his completion of his house, then we are back again 
to Hiram and his Ophir trading, and then the Queen of Sheba comes 
to Solomon. After she has given her gifts to Solomon, we pause to 
note that the Ophir navy mentioned some time before brought 
almug trees and from them were made various objects, before we 
are permitted to learn that, in return for the Queen of Sheba’s gifts, 
Solomon gave her all that she desired. Once more we are back to 
the income of Solomon, his bucklers and his throne, then the navy 
of Tarshish brings gold, etc., then is his excelling all the earth in 
riches and wisdom, his tribute, his horses, the abundance of silver 
and cedars in Jerusalem, and finally his horses once more. Can 
anything be more confused? Certainly the author of Kings must 
have been very illogical if he must be blamed for such a riot of 
confusion. But why should we make such an assumption when 
the Greek gives so much more sensible an order? In truth, the 
best argument for the accuracy of the Greek is the unparalleled 
disorder of the present text. 1 

The first half of chap. 11 has a strikingly different order in the 
Quinta. This order is so obviously superior that it has had many 
supporters. It is significant for the later date of the present Hebrew 
arrangement that the Ethiopic textus receptus, k, still in large 
part follows the B text. Our form runs as follows: 

» “The arrangement in G of M 9 15-25 is inferior both in C. 10 and C. 2“ (Stade- 
Schwally, Kings. 111). It is "scarcely superior” (Burney, Text , 133). Barnes, Kings, 
86, rather inclines to the Greek order. Swete, Introd., 239, makes the Greek the earlier. 
Kittel, KOnige , 85, has the order 10-14, 24. 15, 175-22, 23, 26-28, 25; 10:1-13, and 
Kent. Student’s O.T., 193 ff., accepting to a certain extent the Greek order, gives 9:10- 
15. 175-23, 26-28; 10:11-12, 14-29. But such half-way measures, as the retention of 
9:15-25, which is missing in the Greek, are impossible. 
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Now King Solomon loved women and he had seven hundred wives, 
princesses, and three hundred concubines. And he took foreign women, 
together with the daughter of Pharaoh, women of the Moabites, Ammonites, 
Syrians, and Edomites, Hittites and Amorites, of the nations concerning 
which Yahweh said unto the children of Israel, “Ye shall not go among 
them, neither shall they come among you, for surely they will turn away 
your heart after their gods”; unto these Solomon clave in love. And it 
came to pass when Solomon was old that his heart was not perfect with 
Yahweh his god as was the heart of David his father , 1 for his foreign wives 
turned away his heart after their gods. Then did Solomon build a high 
place for Chemosh the god of Moab and for Milkom the god of the children 
of Ammon and for Ashtoreth the goddess of the Sidonians, and so he did 
for all his foreign wives, who burnt incense and sacrificed unto their gods. 
And Solomon did that which was evil in the sight of Yahweh, he walked 
not after Yahweh, as David his father. And Yahweh was angry with 
Solomon because his heart was turned away from Yahweh the god of Israel . 2 

In another case, that of the Rezon story, the Quinta, while not 
original, 3 nevertheless permits us to make the necessary correction. 
We have already seen that the story, as a story, is copied from the 
Jeroboam narrative and so is valueless to the historian. In the 
present Hebrew text the Rezon story follows that concerning 
Hadad. In the Quinta it is inserted just after the opening of 
that story. 4 In this latter position it is universally admitted to 
be an interpolation. On this ground alone it is clear that it should 
have no place in the original of Kings. Further proof may be found 
in the fact that a considerable portion of the interpolation in Quinta 
agrees word for word with the Aquila addition which Codex A 
gives at the point where it occurs in the Massoretic text, although 
the proper names in the interpolation are of the early type, while 


1 “As was the heart of David his father.” om. by Irenaeus. may not be significant 
as he has a much reduced text, but it looks like a later addition. 

* That this order is correct has been well argued by Burney, Text , 153 ff., whose 
translation has been closely followed. So also Kent, O. T., 196; Barnes, Kings , 98; Swete, 
Introd., 239. Stade-Schwally, Kings, 121, admit that several passages of M are “given 
by G in a smoother form,” that "v. 5 is a later addition which has been spun out of 
v. 7,” that “ 7b is a later addition.” and that “ the text of G is still free from some inter¬ 
polations in M; nor does it exhibit the harsh constructions and repetitions,” yet they 
can declare, in spite of all this, “in this respect G represents a subsequent correction of 
M,” and that G gives the text “in an older form but with secondary transpositions.” 

* As Benzinger, Kbnige, 81. The “notice is ancient and genuine" (Burney, Text, 
113). May have good data, though interpolation (Kittel, KOnige, 98). 

« Kent, O.T., 197, makes a slip when he says the Rezon story is not in the Greek. 
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those in the other are transliterations. 1 The exact history of the 
fragment is unclear but it certainly did not belong to the original 
Quinta and so must be excluded from the original Book of Kings. 

The last of the important differences in order between the 
Quinta and the Hebrew 2 is found at the end of our Quinta fragment 
where chap. 21 of the Hebrew is placed after chap. 19. It is almost 
universally recognized that, in its Hebrew order, chap. 21 breaks 
the connection between chap. 20 and its sequel, chap. 22. 8 Josephus, 
who so rarely uses the Septuagint, 4 still has our order and the same 
is true of the Ethiopic textus receptus. 

To sum up the results thus far secured on the question of the 
conflicting orders, we must conclude that, with the exception of 
one obvious interpolation, the Quinta has a better order in every 
case than the Massoretic text. That the Quinta does not always 
have the earliest arrangement is made clear by the Queen of Sheba 
story. 

A third aid given us by the Quinta in our attempt to secure the 
earliest edition of Kings is to be found in its omissions. Many 
are, to be sure, merely scribal and so are of no importance in our 
investigation. Many more so-called “omissions” are simply due 
to the fact that they are placed elsewhere and these have already 
been discussed. The ones we will now consider are of importance 
as showing a deliberate re-editing at a time later than the Quinta 
translation. In other words, what are “omissions ’ 9 from the stand¬ 
point of the Massoretic text are additions from that of the earlier 
edition of Kings. 

The first significant addition is that of “testimonies” in 2:8, 
itself a late passage. 6 In 3:2, the “name” of Yahweh was inserted 
when it was felt that Yahweh could not dwell in a house. 8 In 4:136 

1 Yet the B text has the unique Aofia<rcx, while the A text in one place has aarav, in 
another avrimiyuvo^. 

• A number of minor changes of no general significance have been passed over in 
this article. 

•Burney, Text, 210; Kittel, KOnige , 155; Swete, Introd., 239; yet even here Stade- 
Schwally, Kings , 164, are not quite persuaded that the Greek can be correct. 

4 Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, III, 111. 

• Only in G AL ** Sym. Theod. 

• Cf. AJSL, XXX, 30; the expression is Driver 10, not in the Jeroboam list but 
shown to be late by this passage. 
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we have an antiquarian gloss, 1 the towns of Jair, and the same is 
true of 4:246, the extent of Solomon’s kingdom. 2 “His fame was 
in all the nations round about,” vs. 31c, is the same glorification 
type. 5 

A striking passage is 6:11-13, “and the word of Yahweh came 
to Solomon, saying, 1 Concerning this house which thou art building, 
if thou wilt walk in my statutes and execute my ordinances and keep 
all my commandments to walk in them; then will I establish my 
word with thee which I spake unto David thy father. And I will 
dwell among the children of Israel and will not forsake my people 
Israel.’ ” It is rarely that we have such good evidence that a passage 
is late, for it is not found in B, in the Lucianic text, in the earliest 
Ethiopic, in the Chronicles, nor in Josephus. 4 On the other hand, it 
is not under the asterisk in the hexaplaric material, and so must 
date between the time of Josephus and Origen. 8 In this short 
passage of three verses, which are, on manuscript evidence, admit¬ 
tedly late, we have four expressions which Driver 6 has given as 
characteristic of the latest editor of Kings, D.2, “walk in my ways” 
(statutes); D.3, “keep my statutes and my ordinances”; D.226, 
“David”; D.6, “establish my word.” Thus, one-twelfth of the 
phrases which he considers characteristic of that editor occur in 
a passage which no one has doubted was later than the Christian 
era. Furthermore, every one of these phrases likewise occurs in 
the list of expressions characteristic of the later editor of the Jeroboam 
story. 7 That such independent evidence can be found for the late 
date of a quarter of the phrases already, on quite different evidence, 
shown to belong to the post-Septuagintal editor of that story must 
be considered very strong corroboration of these results. 

In chaps. 6 f., we have a number of additions whose purpose is 
to glorify the temple by adding gold, cedar, and other valuable 

i In A 247 Arm. Syr. Hex. •)£. Sym. 

* Syr. Hex. $&. Note also that 4:1-6, the list of officers, is omitted by Josephus. 

* G al Syr. Hex. . 

4 Even Stade-Schwally, ad loc., admit that it is a “late Deuteronomistic addition"; 
cf. Burney, Text, 68 f., for the use of these expressions in other books. 

4 Cf. Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, III, 213; also in Ethiopic k except R and in G^. 

* Introduction, 190 ff. 

* AJSL, XXX, 30. 
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material for its adornment. Chap. 8 presents a phenomenon which 
seems not to have been adequately recognized. Objections have 
been raised to the statement in the earlier article 1 that the present 
Hebrew text of Chronicles is often earlier than that of Kings. In 
this chapter we have a striking series of cases where our present 
Kings has been deliberately revised to agree with Chronicles and 
this correction has been made after the Quinta translation was 
written. Such additions from the Chronicler are found in vss. 16, 
26, d, 3a, 4a, c, 5a, c, 6a6, 8c, 24a6, 266a, 38a6, 416, 496, 63c, 65d, 
and a few other minor cases of a word or two. In every one of these 
cases, the entire B group, often supported by the Ethiopic textus 
receptus as well, by its omission shows them not to belong to their 
original. That this means deliberate revision to Chronicles ought 
to be evident, even without the appearance of that most char¬ 
acteristic of all the Chronicler’s pet phrases, “the priests and the 
Levites” in vs. 4c. The presence of the Levites in Josephus proves 
the contamination to have taken place before his time. 

The additions to the Quinta form of the Jeroboam story have 
already been noted. To 15:4 f., which itself is late enough, “David 
doing right in the sight of Yahweh,” a still later writer has added the 
qualification “save only in the matter of Uriah the Hittite, 2 and there 
was war between Rehoboam and Jeroboam all the days of his life,” 
which flatly contradicts both of the older accounts. 3 The cities 
built by Asa are neither in the B text nor in the Chronicles, and we 
seem to have contamination from Chronicles in 15:18, 19, 24. The 
continual war between Asa and Baasha in 15:32 is likewise missing 
in the B text. The utter destruction of the house of Baasha, 16:116, 
12a, breaks the context and is absent from the B text. 3 Whether 
the Lucianic text is justified in omitting 16:34, the rebuilding of 
Jericho, may be doubted. 

The Elijah story is fairly free from interpolation. Two striking 
ones, with an obvious theological reason, are 18:306, “ and he repaired 
the altar of Yahweh that was thrown down,” 4 an evident attempt 
to connect this private altar with the cult, and vs. 36a, “and it came 

» AJSL, XXX, 5. 24, 26 f., 35. 

* Thus far GL; 

* Om. Stade-Schwally. 

* In A 52 92 123 242 Syr. Hex. 
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to pass at the time of the offering of the evening oblation,” 1 a similar 
attempt at connection. That we have another case of addition 
of the “name” of Yahweh for his altar in vs. 32 is proved by its 
omission in Lucian and Lucifer. The dislocation of chap. 21 has 
made necessary a new introduction, “and it came to pass after these 
things,” for 21:1. 2 

Thus the Quinta, in spite of its inferiority to the earliest Sep- 
tuagint, is as markedly superior to the present Massoretic text and 
gives much assistance toward the recovery of the original Book of 
Kings. The text of Theodotion, on the other hand, agrees in all 
essentials with our present Hebrew. There are cases where the 
Hebrew is longer, but they are not numerous and none is of first-rate 
importance. “Is it because there is no god in Israel to inquire of 
his word ? ” in 1:16 is characteristic of later modes of thought. The 
omission of 17:146-15 might be explained as due to homoeoteleuton. 
But when we find here too the rejection of statutes and covenants 
which Yahweh had made with the fathers, so indicative of the post- 
Septuagintal reviser, we must explain it as a later gloss. “Hast 
thou not heard how I have done it long ago of ancient times ? ” (19:25) 
illustrates how men of the later age looked back to this period, as 
does 20:19, “He said moreover ‘Is it not sufficient if peace and 
truth shall be in my days ? ’ ” Such are the most important variants 
which can be found through the Greek on II Kings. It is evident 
that no new edition has been produced since the translation of 
Theodotion. 

Fortunately, we have another way by which we may test the 
originality of the text of the Hebrew II Kings, the comparison of 
Isa., chaps. 36-39, with the parallel passages in II Kings 18:13— 
20:19. 3 The Kings passage is as clearly in place as the Isaiah 
extract is an interpolation. 4 Add to this the fact that in the last 
named is a psalm, 38:10-20, of decidedly late tone, and that the 

1 In A Arm. Aq. Theod. 

* The omission of vss. 105-13a is clearly due to homoeoteleuton. 

* The following sections are a r£sum6 of an unpublished study on the sources for 
the reign of Hezeldah; cf. “Western Asia in the Reign of Sennacherib,” Amer. HUt. 
Assn. Report , 1909, 95. 

4 The interpolation seems to have been made after the collection of prophecies had 
assumed practically its present shape as it divides the body of the so-called Deutero- 
Isaiah, chaps. 40 f.. from its introduction in chap. 35. 
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next verses, 21 f., are clearly out of order and show a confusion 
best explained, it would appear, by assuming that they were copied 
from the account in Kings, and we can understand why the general 
consensus of opinion has been that it was really copied from the 
historical work. 

Yet lateness of insertion is a very long way from lateness of source, 
and there are grave objections to our taking the Isaiah passage as 
derived from our present Book of Kings. A glance will show that 
the Isaiah extract does not contain II Kings 18:14-16. Had this 
been in the account which lay before the inserter of the Isaiah 
interpolation, it would certainly have been copied, for the Hezekiah 
psalm shows the willingness of this compiler to increase his narrative. 
Note, too, that the beginning of the story runs smoothly in Isaiah, 
while in Kings these three verses patently break the connection. 
We cannot assume that the editor of Isaiah carefully rejected just 
these three verses because they interrupted the connection and 
were inconsistent with the remainder, for he has not seen that what 
he has incorporated has its own inconsistencies, pointing to separate 
sources, not to speak of his own glaring example of inconsistency in 
the dislocated 38:21 f. We can only assume, then, that these 
verses were not in the text he copied. 

We might, of course, still argue that he copied Kings before 
these verses were inserted. But that would make them a gloss of 
decidedly late date, and this does not at all fit with the fact that 
these three verses so well agree with the Assyrian account. In all 
probability, their source is the “Book of the Chronicles of the Kings 
of Judah,” the only source quoted for Hezekiah’s reign, and the 
basis of the annalistic framework of Kings. With this agrees the 
dry annalistic style and the shorter and later form of the name 
Hezekiah. Thus far we may expect general agreement, but the 
necessary inference is to be drawn. If this section comes through 
the editor of the earlier Book of Kings and yet was not in the original 
of the Isaiah story, then naturally Isaiah was not copied from 
Kings, even in its earliest form; in other words, each was copied 
from a common source of a prophetic character. 

Our next problem is to discover what is the original form of this 
story, that is, which of the two accounts is the nearer to their source. 
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The current theory that the Isaiah recension is an abridgment of 
that of Kings 1 would be possible only if one could prove actual 
abridgment consciously carried out and which would omit facts, 
not words. In truth, the differences between Isaiah and Kings are 
just such variants as are likely to develop with the transmission of 
a manuscript text. Even the Theodotionic Greek translation is 
shorter than our present Hebrew of Kings, the Hebrew of Isaiah 
is shorter than that, and shortest of all was the Isaiah which was 
before the Septuagint translator of that book. Thus we can trace 
step by step the growth of the text. 

It may not be out of place to study this in some detail. In 
18:17, Kings adds the Tartan and the Rabsaris to the Rabshakeh 
who alone occurs in Isaiah. That this is a late insertion is proved 
by the Greek Kings which in vs. 18 tells us that Eliakim and the 
rest came out to him. The addition, “and they went up and came 
to Jerusalem, and when they were come up, they went in,” is not 
found at all in Isaiah and the second half was later than even the 
Theodotion Kings. “And when they had called to the King” is 
not supported by Isaiah. “And pierce it,” vs. 21, is found in the 
present Isaiah, but its absence in all the Greek but Theodotion 
shows it a late contamination from Kings and the same is true of 
vs. 226, “ Is not that he whose high places and whose altars Hezekiah 
hath taken away and hath said to Judah and Jerusalem ‘Ye shall 
worship before this altar/ ” which is only on the margin of Q under 
the asterisk, while “in Jerusalem” is not even in the Hebrew Isaiah. 
The passage 18:256 weakens the effect of the rhetorical question 
in vs. 25a and was not in the true Isaiah according to the testimony 
of the best manuscripts, A and Q. 2 Other minor additions of the 
Kings editors are “the son of Hilkiah” in vs. 26, not in Isaiah, 
though S margin and T have it by contamination from Kings; 
“unto Rabshakeh” which is not in the Greek Isaiah; “to speak 
these words” in vs. 27, not in Qr; “and spake, saying,” not in 
ST, while the “saying” is not in the Hebrew; “out of his hand” 
in vs. 29 has never gone into Isaiah; “make your trust in Yahweh” 

1 Driver, Literature , 214 f. 

* For the character of the MSS in the Prophets, cf. Proksch, Septuaginta Studien , 
passim. 
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in vs. 30 is not in the Greek Isaiah; “a land of olive trees and of 
honey that ye may live and not die” in vs. 32 and “ Hena and Iwah ” 
in vs. 34 are not in the Hebrew Isaiah; and the “people” of vs. 36 
is missing in the Greek of Kings as in Isaiah. 

In chap. 19, “all” of vs. 4 is missing in Isaiah and in A of Kings; 
“his master” is found in the Greek Isaiah only on the margin of 
Q; “that he had returned from Lachish” is only in B, not a very 
good manuscript in Isaiah; in vs. 9, the first words are omitted so 
that we read with the Greek Isaiah “for he had heard that Tirhaka, 
king of Ethiopia had come out to fight with him”; the weak end¬ 
ing of vs. 11, “and thou shalt be delivered,” is absent from SAQ; 
in vs. 14, “and read it; and Hezekiah went up into the house of 
Yahweh” is missing in AQ; vs. 16 has been expanded, for SAQ 
read only “Hear Yahweh, see Yahweh, and know the words which 
Sennacherib has sent”; “of its fruitful fields” in vs. 23 and “with 
the soles of my feet will I dry up all the rivers of Egypt” in vs. 24 
are not in the Greek Isaiah; “ strange ” in vs. 24 is not in the Hebrew 
Isaiah; from vs. 26 the Greek omits “inhabitants,” “confounded,” 
“as the grass of the field, and as the green herb,” “before it is grown 
up”; “and he shall not come into this city” in vs. 33 is omitted from 
SAOQ; in vs. 34, “to save it” is not in B on Kings; in vs. 35, “it 
came to pass in that night” is not in Isaiah; and, in vs. 36v “and 
returned” is not supported by the Greek Isaiah. 

In 20:4, “and it came to pass that when Isaiah was gone out 
into the middle court” is not in Isaiah and is an attempt to make 
the account more vivid. The variations in the Massoretic text 
between “city” and “court” is still another proof of the lateness 
of this insertion. “Was gone out” is missing in the Greek of Kings. 
In vs. 5, Isaiah omits “the prince of my people.” It is well agreed 
that T33 is a late term which proves at least the exilic date of its 
context. “I will heal thee; on the third day thou shalt go up to 
the house of Yahweh,” not in Isaiah, is another attempt to add 
vivifying details. SAQr in vs. 6 omit “and this city” while Isaiah 
leaves out “for mine own sake and for my servant David’s sake.” 
The latter expression we have already seen was added by the 
“ Deuteronomistic ” reviser of the Jeroboam story, and its absence 
in the earliest witnesses to this passage once more proves the late 
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date of another expression, Driver, 22a, which has been considered 
characteristic of the later editor of Kings. 1 

Vss. 7-11 are of the utmost importance for our study since here 
we have the greatest divergence between the rival texts and here 
has been found the strongest argument for the copying of Kings 
by Isaiah. The strongest argument against the priority of the 
Kings text is found in the fact that the Hebrew Kings has added 
“and they took” in vs. 7 and “by which it had gone down on the 
dial of Ahaz” in vs. 11 since the time of Theodotion. That trans¬ 
lator read the former passage as “Let them take a cake of figs and 
lay it on the boil and he shall recover” which is almost what Isaiah 
reads. To be sure, Isaiah places the formal method of cure after 
the sign, but this is in reality more logical. The order in the Greek, 
if we omit the disturbing interpolation of the psalm, is perfectly 
intelligible, for the reading of the Greek, “and Hezekiah said ‘This 
is the sign that I shall go up to the house of Yahweh/ ” is the natural 
appendix to “So the sun returned ten steps on the dial whereon it 
was gone down,” which comes just before the insertion. The 
material which is in Kings, but not in Isaiah in this section, shows the 
usual types of recensional addition. The demand of Hezekiah for 
a sign in 8 is naturally explained by the later feeling that Isaiah 
could not have so demeaned himself as to mention a sign as con¬ 
firmation. An earlier generation did not need to excuse Isaiah by 
making it a concession to Hezekiah’s weakness of faith. To them 
it was perfectly natural that a wonder-working prophet should give 
a sign. When conceptions of the function of a prophet changed, 
a change in the text was demanded. 

“Nor in his dominion” in vs. 13 must be omitted because not 
in the Greek Isaiah, as must “that shall issue from thee” in vs. 18. 
“He said moreover ‘Is it not well if peace and truth shall be in my 
days?’” in vs. 19 is not in B on Kings, though it occurs in essentially 
the same form in the Hebrew Isaiah. Yet the first half is not in 
the Greek or Syriac. 

Thus we see the gradual development of the text in our study 
of these, the most important additions in the Hebrew Kings. There 

» In the light of this evidence, we must consider this same expression in II Kings 
19:34 to be an insertion, though it is found in all our witnesses as they stand today. 
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are a very few additions which have been incorporated in the Greek 
Isaiah, but no one of them is of more importance than the additions 
to Kings which we have passed over in silence because of their 
insignificance. 

This long and wearisome recital of the minutiae of the two texts 
has served its purpose if it has made one fact clear, that the Isaiah 
text is the earlier in type and that, like Chronicles, it could not 
have been copied from our present text of Kings. Unlike Chronicles, 
we can go one step farther and say, on the basis of the three verses 
from the annalistic editor which are missing in Isaiah, that it could 
not have been copied from even the earliest edition of Kings. That 
we have found one more case where a late insertion uses a phrase 
characteristic of the “Deuteronomistic” reviser of Kings is not the 
least of our results. 

There still remains one witness to be examined, the Chronicler. 
To be sure, it has been a commonplace of criticism that the Chronicler 
copied from Kings, and this has always been taken to mean that he 
copied from Kings in its present form. Evidence has already been 
accumulated, in this as in the preceding article, to prove that this 
is not true. The situation appears most clearly in I Kings, chap. 8 f., 
where there are literally dozens of places where the evidence of the 
Greek shows that our present Hebrew text has been conformed to 
that of the Chronicler in post-Quinta times. Even the “priests 
and the L»evites ,, of that author have been imported into Kings. 
Thus the traditional relation between Kings and Chronicles is 
reversed with a vengeance. 

The course of the present study has also made clear the evidential 
value of the Chronicler in omissions. In the month omission in 
6:1, the Chronicler supports the Ethiopic. It omits, in company 
with Josephus, Codex B, Lucian, and the earliest Ethiopic, the 
well-known 6:11-13, whose four characteristic “Deuteronomistic” 
phrases give such added proof as to the post-Septuagintal date of 
the “Deuteronomistic” phrases in general. It agrees with B in 
the omission of 10:26a and 4:216, and it also agrees with that manu¬ 
script in placing the verse 4:21 of the Massoretic text between its 
10:26 and 27. Like B, Lucian, and the Ethiopic A, it omits the 
beth in Abel beth Maacah (15:20) and the cities of Asa in vs. 23. 
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Since Chronicles is absolutely free from any possible suspicion of 
connection with any of the Greek recensions, the value of its inde¬ 
pendent evidence in supporting that of others is very great. Natu¬ 
rally, the converse is also true, that these cases of agreements with 
other and independent authorities strengthen our confidence in the 
reality of other omissions which rest on the testimony of the 
Chronicler alone. 

Yet the evaluation of the unsupported evidence of that author 
is by no means easy. Where he omits, our first assumption must be 
that he did so intentionally. Only where there is a good probability 
that the Chronicler would have copied the passage had he possessed 
it can we use his omission and then only when it has a “Deuterono- 
mistic” ring and when it breaks the context. 

Passages which can meet this test are few, but of the greatest 
importance. The five omitted in chap. 3 are all in the tone of the 
“Deuteronomistic” reviser: “and Solomon loved Yahweh, walking 
in the statutes of David his father; only he sacrificed and burnt 
incense in the high places,” in vs. 3; “according as he [David] 
walked before thee in truth and in righteousness and in uprightness 
of heart with thee; and thou hast kept for him this great loving 
kindness, that thou hast given him a son to sit on his throne as it 
is this day,” in vs. 6; “ and the speech pleased Yahweh, that Solomon 
had asked this thing,” in vs. 10; “so that there hath been none like 
thee before thee, neither after thee shall any arise like unto thee,” 
in vs. 12; “and if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep my statutes 
and my commandments, as thy father David did walk, then will 
I lengthen thy days,” in vs. 14. 

Much stress has been laid on the occurrence of “unto this day” 
in various places in the Book of Kings. Some of these we have 
already seen have no early testimony in their favor. 1 That the 
phrase as used for the almug trees in 10:12 is equally late is shown 
by its omission by the Chronicler. That author gives Abijah a 
good reputation, thus proving that he did not have before him 
15:3-5, “and he walked in all the sins of his father, which he had 
done before him; and his heart was not perfect with Yahweh his 
god as the heart of David his father. Nevertheless for David's 

* AJ3L, XXX, 33 f. 
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sake did Yahweh his god give him a lamp in Jerusalem, to set up 
his son after him, and to establish Jerusalem; because David did 
that which was right in the eyes of Yahweh, and turned not aside 
from anything that he commanded him all the days of his life.” 
Again, in vs. 11, “as did David his father” is not in Chronicles, and 
when the reviser for a third time 1 has “war all the days” in vs. 16 
the Chronicler flatly denies it. 2 Important also is the omission of 
the dwelling in Tirza in vs. 21. 

We might suspect that these were wilful omissions of the Chroni¬ 
cler, did they not form a homogeneous whole with. characteristics 
common to the passages which the Greek has shown to be later 
additions. Thus, in these verses which were not found in the com¬ 
mon source of the Chronicler and of the later “ Deuteronomistic ” 
reviser of Kings, we have “walking in the ways,” “keeping the 
statutes,” “for my servant David's sake,” “doing right in the eyes 
of Yahweh,” “a lamp for David in Jerusalem,” “all the days,” 
“as it is this day,” and all these have already been shown to be 
post-Septuagintal by their absence from the oldest form of the 
Jeroboam story. In addition, we have other recognized phrases 
of the “Deuteronomistic” reviser, “sacrificing and burning incense 
on the high places,” D.37; “none like thee,” B.63; “walking in 
the sins of his father,” B.56; “perfect with Yahweh his god,” B.65. 
It is clear that these expressions are missing from the Chronicler 
because they were inserted in his source later than the time when he 
copied it. If this discovery assists us to secure the earliest Book 
of Kings, no less does it give the Chronicler, with all his faults, a 
higher position than he has usually been granted. 

We have now passed in review all the manuscript data. Thus 
far we have had undoubted facts for our basis. The conclusions 
from these facts may be denied, though the one great result obtained 
from them, homogeneity in thought and in language of these added 
passages, would seem to prohibit any other theory as to their meaning. 
We have already learned, however, that our manuscript material 
varies widely in value in different places. Only for one short section 
can we use the one fragment we dare to call the “Septuagint.” The 

*Cf. 14:30; 15:6; also 15:7. 

*11 Chron. 14:6. 
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Quinta, if it be that translation, is infinitely superior to the present 
Hebrew, but comparison with the “Septuagint” shows it to have 
already been worked over. Nor should we forget that, in all prob¬ 
ability, the Quinta, again if it truly is that translation, was made no 
short time after the main revision took place. Still worse, for 
somewhat more than half of Kings, we do not have even the Quinta, 
but must content ourselves with Theodotion who gives us practically 
the same text as that in our present Hebrew Old Testaments. Our 
best source is the Chronicler, when we can use him. Such use is 
difficult for we do not have, save for the last two chapters, the 
original “Septuagint,” for the late translation, which is all we have 
for the remainder of the work, does not disagree in any essential 
fact from our present Hebrew, and yet we know that that has been 
at least sometimes conformed to Kings. Even if we had the original 
Chronicler, we could not be sure that he would have copied out all 
the passages in which are these interpolations. Rather, we should 
be thankful for the few cases where his testimony is undoubted. 

Thus, for all but the Jeroboam story, we are reduced to the pos¬ 
sibility of conjecture. Fortunately, such conjecture is not needed 
so frequently as would be imagined from the above recital. It 
would appear that the survival of the older Jeroboam story was due 
primarily to the fact that it represented the most extreme case of 
“Deuteronomistic” editing, for certainly we have no other case 
where we even suspect such an elaborate series of changes. The 
fact that the Chronicler furnishes no evidence for such elaborate 
additions in the last two thirds of his parallel narrative should also 
be taken into account. One good reason for the virtual absence 1 
of such additions in the central half of the book is the character 
of this section, a series of prophetic stories where there was little 
need for further moralizing. 

In the preceding pages we have had ample opportunity to study 
the vocabulary of these “Deuteronomistic” additions; in fact, we 
have found the same expressions to recur with monotonous regularity. 
When we find these identical expressions in other portions of Kings, 
we may assume that they indicate “Deuteronomistic” interpola¬ 
tions, even if we have no manuscript evidence. 

* Cf. ajsl . XXX, 33. 
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The interpolator has been especially busy in chap. 2. In vss. 3 f., 
we have “and keep the charge of thy god (B.l), to walk in his 
ways (D.2), to keep his statutes, his commandments, and his 
ordinances (D.3), according to that which is written in the law 
of Moses, that thou mayest prosper in all that thou doest (B.4), 
and whithersoever thou tumest thyself; that Yahweh may estab¬ 
lish his word (D.6), which he spake, saying, ‘If thy children take 
heed to their way, to walk before me in truth with all their heart’ 
(D.9), saying, ‘there shall not fail thee a man on the throne of 
Israel (D.8).’” Here we have seven of the characteristic phrases 
of the “Deuteronomist,” three of which are proved post-Septuagintal 
by the Jeroboam story, even did we not have clear evidence that 
it is an interpolation from the way in which these well-known 
theological reflections break the vigorous, though anything but 
theological, “Be a man and revenge me.” Equally true is the 
“who hath established me, and set me on the throne of David my 
father, and who hath made me a house (B.62), as he promised” in 
vs. 24 which so badly breaks “As Yahweh liveth” from “surely 
Adonijah shall be put to death this day.” Still another most 
inappropriate addition is “but unto David and his seed and his 
house and his throne shall there be peace forever from Yahweh,” 
which is quite incongruous in the threat of vs. 33. So clearly was 
this break recognized that an annotator who lived later than the 
Quinta felt it necessary to insert “and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada 
went up” to pick up again the thread of discourse. Exactly the 
same type is the interpolation “but King Solomon shall be blessed, 
and the throne of David shall be established before Yahweh forever” 
of the Shimei threat in vs. 45. 

The next important “Deuteronomistic” interpolation is in 
8:15-26 and 505-61, the second being absent from the Chronicler. 
The passages are too long for quotation, and we can only note the 
characteristic expressions, “David my father” (D.226); “choosing 
a city that my name may be there” (D.14); “establish my word” 
(D.6); “walking in thy ways” (D.2); “as it is this day” (D.ll); 
“keeping commandments” (D.3); all of which are absent from the 
Jeroboam story, as well as the less important “there shall not fail 
thee a man” (D.8); and “a heart perfect” (D.15). It is quite 
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obvious that these pious expressions have nothing in common with 
the incantation which forms the core of the chapter. 

Equally “ Deuteronomistic ” is 9:36-9, with its “put my name 
there”; its “walking before me”; “keeping my statutes”; 
“David”; “other gods” (B.29); “which I gave” (B.13); “there 
shall not fail thee” (D.8); “proverb and byeword” (B.30); “aston¬ 
ishment and hissing” (B.52); “cast out of my sight” (B.51); 
“brought evil” (B.54). The same is true of 11:9-13, with its 
“other gods,” “commandments,” “David,” “Jerusalem chosen,” 
“angry” (D.21), while in 14:216 we have the city chosen and the 
putting the name there which indicates that this as well as vss. 22-24 
is a later addition to the annals of the original editor. 

It is not until we reach II Kings 17:7-23, 34-41, that we again 
have the familiar phraseology. The contrast with the matter of 
fact manner in which we are told how the Samaritans came to 
worship Yahweh by the narrative in vss. 24-33 is of a most striking 
character. Again we have our old friends “other gods”; “walking 
in the statutes”; “under green trees and upon high hills” (D.30); 
“idols” (D.33); “testified” (Driver 193); “provoke to anger” 
(D.26); “do evil in the sight” (D.20); “servants the prophets” 
(D.39); all of which have already been shown to be post- 
Septuagintal, as well as “angry” (D.21); “removed from sight” 
(B.51); “observe to do” (B.49). From the tone it is clear “that 
they were not written until the Samaritan schism had become acute.” 1 
If, now, we recognize that this section is earlier than the adoption 
of the Pentateuch by the Samaritans, since “the Samaritans wor¬ 
shipped images and did not observe the laws of the Pentateuch,” 2 
then the date of the Samaritan Pentateuch must be so late that its 
evidential value is practically nothing. With this too fits well its 
close agreement with the present Massoretic text as well as the 
undoubted influence of the Septuagint. 3 

The writing of the “ Deuteronomist ” is further continued in 
18:56-7a, breaking the annals with “commandments,” etc., and in 
21:2-16, where we have the “name placed in Jerusalem,” “evil done 
in the sight of Yahweh,” “provoking to anger,” “choosing out of 

* AJSL, XXX. 34. 

* Robertson Smith, O.T. t'n Jewish Church , 398. 

* Further study must await the article on the Pentateuch. 
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all the tribes of Israel,” “ servants the prophets,” “ doing evil above 
all that were before him,” “making to sin,” “unto this day,” “idols,” 
of which six are proved post-Septuagintal by the Jeroboam story. 
In 23:3, the “commandments” show the hand of the “Deuterono- 
mist,” and it is probable that the entire story of the discovery of the 
Law and the Passover has been worked over. Vss. 25-27, with 
their “Jerusalem which I have chosen,” “my name shall be there,” 
“with all his heart,” all phrases missing in the earlier form of the 
Jeroboam story, as well as other “ Deuteronomistic ” expressions, are 
clearly an addition. 

Nevertheless, it would not be scholarly to lay the same stress 
on these results obtained by conjecture. To do so would be to deny 
the whole force of these articles, that conjecture on the basis of 
vocabulary is far more unsafe than a consideration of the manu¬ 
script evidence. Omission in first class manuscript sources, which 
cannot be otherwise explained, is strong evidence indeed, and when 
this is confirmed by the repeated recurrence of the same formulae 
in these omitted sections, we have practical certainty. When we 
detect these expressions, especially when several of the most char¬ 
acteristic occur together, and even more when they occur in sentences 
and phrases which break the context, we may with considerable 
certainty place them in the same group. On the other hand, the 
occasional appearance of the less characteristic phrases of the 
“Deuteronomist” does not prove the passage to belong to that 
reviser. It is not impossible that some of these passages in reality 
do belong to him, but such attribution must largely depend upon 
the subjective judgment of the individual scholar. Nor should we 
be surprised that some of the phrases of the “Deuteronomist” are 
found in sections which we must attribute to the editor of the 
earliest Book of Kings. That editor, as we have seen from the 
testimony of the Jeroboam story and of I Esdras, 1 was certainly 
pre-Septuagintal, and, for that matter, he must date from before 
the time of the Chronicler. Still, that time can hardly be more 
than a century earlier. Writing under somewhat the same environ¬ 
ment it is little wonder that the two should have had a certain 
number of phrases in common. Yet, the more we study these 

* AJSL, XXX, 32. 
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phrases, the more clearly does it come out that they have a distinctly 
different ring from those which we must attribute with certainty 
to the “Deuteronomist.” Certainly, we must distinguish, on the 
evidence of the Chronicler and of the Greek translators, between 
the editor of the Book of Kings, with his dry annalistic character 
and his interest in the purely political history, and the “Deuterono- 
mistic” reviser, whose religious formulae are so frequently missing 
in the Greek or in Chronicles. That we cannot always draw the 
boundary line with exactness is no argument against the essential 
truth of the division. One of the chief reasons why the historian 
in other fields has looked with distrust on the results of the “ higher 
criticism” has been the attempt to differentiate documents where 
the criteria for such a work have been lacking. 

It is now our task to reconstruct, so far as possible, this earlier 
Book of Kings. To do so, we must first throw out those passages 
which we have seen must be attributed to the “ Deuteronomistic ” 
reviser with a greater or less approach to certainty, as well as those 
insertions which later crept into the text, and then we must rearrange 
it according to the Quinta. It is probable that our reconstructed 
form will be still somewhat too full, but in this study only those 
passages have been cast out which with certainty could be called 
post-Septuagintal. 

Our Book of Kings should begin with 2:12 of the present Mas- 
soretic arrangement, following the division of the Lucianic text, 
the margins of M, 158, and 245, the Ethiopic M, the fathers Diodorus 
of Tarsus, Theodoret, and Jacob of Edessa, and seemingly also 
Josephus. 1 The book should include the following sections in about 
the following order: 2:12-24a, 24c-33a, 34-35, 35i—44, 46; 3:2, 
4-6a, 7bd, 8-9, ll-12a, 13, 15-28; 4; 10:1-10, 13; 3:1; 9:16; 
5:1-16; 6:1; 5:17-18; 6:37-38, 2-3, 14, 4-10, 15-36; 7:13-18, 
21, 19, 20, 23-15, 47, 46, 48-51, l-12a; 8:1a, c, 2c, 36, 46, 5-11, 14, 
27-41a, 42c, 5a, 12-13, 62-66; 9:10-14, 26-28; 10:11, 14-22; 
9:15, 19-22; 10:23-26 ; 4:21a6; 10:27-29; 11:1a, 3, 15-2,4,36, 
7,56,8,6; 12:24a-*; 13; 14:19-2la, 22-31; 15:1-3,7-34; 16:1- 

1 So Thackeray, Jour. Theol. Stud., VIII, 262 ff.; cf. Rahlfs, Septuaffinta-Studien , 
III, 189 f., for the opposite view. The “Deuteronomistic” interpolations in the first 
part of chap. 2 show that the present arrangement was in use when that reviser did his 
work. 
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11a, 126-14, 156-28, 28a-6, 296-34; 17-19; 21; 20; 22:1-40; 
II Kings: l:l-17a, 18a-d; 2; 3:4—17: 6, 24-33; 18:1—21:1, 17— 
23:24, 28—25 :30. 

It is the misfortune of anyone who attempts to reconstruct a 
Hebrew text that he must use the current numeration, and this at 
once gives the impression that he is wilfully tampering with the text. 
It therefore must be constantly borne in mind that this tabulation 
is not, save in a few cases, the result of conjecture. In the vast 
majority of the changes or omissions from the received text, we are 
simply following the Greek translations, which witness to a text cen¬ 
turies older than that given by the Massoretes. And this text 
makes much better sense. This we have seen in detail in individual 
cases. But only a complete retranslation of the original Book of 
Kings, such as it is hoped later to produce, can make clear the full 
force of this argument. 

Thus we must admit that there was a thoroughgoing revision 
of Kings after the Septuagint was produced and that it is to this 
revision that the so-called “ Deuteronomistic ” additions to their 
text must be attributed. In the earlier article it was suggested 
that this revision took place “as a consequence of the renewed inter¬ 
est in the history of the earlier kingdom excited by the rise of the 
Hasmoneans.” 1 It must now be pointed out that evidence for this 
revision exists. 

Prefixed to II Maccabees are two letters. Whether they are 
authentic or not is a disputed question which it is not our business 
to consider nor is it vitally important for our problem. One thing 
is certain, that they have no organic connection with the history 
which they precede. The first is brief. It was evidently prefixed 
to II Maccabees because of its reference to the troubles from the 
time of Jason, but its true reason for existence is in the desire of 
“the Jewish brethren in Jerusalem and Judaea” to persuade the 
“Jewish brethren in Egypt” to introduce the feast of the Dedication. 
The resemblance to the undoubtedly authentic Passover papyrus 
at once strikes the eye. It has two dates, 143 b.c. in the midst 
of the letter, and 132 b.c. at the end, if indeed this reading is correct. 
Both cannot be true and both may well be interpolations. Whatever 

» ajsl, xxx. 29. 
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the date and however we may decide the question of authenticity, 
it is clear that some Jews in Palestine wished to introduce the feast 
into Egypt. 

The second is from the Jews, the Council of Elders, and Judas 
to Aristobulus, the “tutor” of King Ptolemy, and the Jews in Egypt. 
It is therefore a very formal and solemn letter. First, the Egyptian 
Jews are told of the death of the persecutor Antiochus IV which 
would date the letter, if genuine, to shortly after 164. Then comes 
another attempt to introduce the feast of the Dedication into Egypt, 
which fits very well with this chronology, but not at all with either 
of the two dates in the first letter. Then, in furtherance of this 
desire, we have the story of an earlier purification by Nehemiah, 
his hiding of the temple utensils, and a number of references to the 
dedication of Solomon. Thus far there is nothing to differentiate 
it from the preceding letter. But now comes this most significant 
statement: “And the same things were related both in the archives 
and in the memoirs of Nehemiah; and how he, founding a library, 
gathered together the books about the kings, and the prophets, and 
those of David, and letters of kings about dedicated gifts. And 
in like manner also Judas gathered together for us all those writings 
that had been scattered by reason of the war that befel and they 
are with us. If therefore ye have need thereof, send some to fetch 
them to you.” 1 

We may doubt the authenticity of this letter, and we may suspect 
that Judas did not have the leisure in his brief and troubled leader¬ 
ship to collect the sacred books. Whether we accept or not, one 
thing is clear. A second purpose of the writer or writers was the 
introduction into Egypt of the “books about kings, and the prophets, 
and those of David, and letters of kings about dedicated gifts.” 
Yet to assume that none of these was already available in Egypt 
in Greek translation is to go contrary to all the other data we have. 
Demetrius, who wrote before the end of the third century, seems to 
have used in his history of the kings of Judah a translation of Kings, 
as he certainly did of Genesis; Eupolemus used a Greek Chronicles 
hardly later than the supposed date of this letter; and barely thirty 
years later the author of the Prologue to Ecclesiasticus knows Kings 

ill Macc. 2:13-15. 
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as part of the “Prophets,” and the “other writings” are already 
well known in translation. If we refuse to accept the authenticity 
of this letter, that simply places its date later and makes it the more 
certain that the Egyptian Jews already had Greek translations. If 
they already had translations, what was the purpose of this letter ? 
Only one answer seems possible. The text on which the Alexandrine 
translations were based was not “correct” according to the standard 
of Jerusalem and this is an attempt to introduce that standard text 
into Egypt. 

There are hints, though only hints, that connect this letter with 
our “ Deuteronomistic ” revision. The most important is the use 
of TpocTayiiara , “statutes,” in both letters, 1:4; 2:2. There are 
also several reminiscences of I Kings, chap. 8. Agreements are 
found in 6o£a tov Kvpiov, v&fcekrj, €k tov ovpavov, and 9v<na. None 
of these are particularly characteristic. We may also compare tyKat- 
vicjpov with €V€KawuT€v f but KaBayiaadrj is obviously different from 
rjyiaatv. 

Now for the final summing up of the case of Kings. We have 
shown, by the aid of the different Greek versions, that the present 
Hebrew text varies widely, both in order and in content, from that 
which was before these translators. We have seen that, while there 
has been a series of progressive additions such as are to be assumed 
in the case of any manuscript history, yet the additions and changes 
as a whole bear a common impress which makes us confident that 
we have to do with a deliberate'revision. We have seen that Chron¬ 
icles, even in its present corrected form, supports this contention. 
Finally, we have actually discovered a passage which shows us this 
new edition in the very process of being forced upon Egypt. Thus, 
by our discovery of this latest, post-Septuagintal edition of Kings, 
we have added to the literary history of the Hasmonean period a 
historical work which throws as much light on the thpught of the 
period as does that of the Chronicler for the one just preceding. 
On the other hand, we have freed the book from these later additions 
and have so recovered the earliest form of what we may with justice 
call the first edition of Kings. To be sure, it is quite possible that 
the “Deuteronomistic” reviser has corrected other passages which 
we do not now suspect, but such cases are probably rare as his 
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language is so peculiar that we can easily isolate it. Equally char¬ 
acteristic is the language of the editor of the first Book of Kings. 
Unlike the later reviser he gives us almost nothing of himself and 
still less of the thought of his time. His dry, colorless style has 
transmitted to us the greater part of what we know of the non¬ 
religious history, and if our present more secular age is at last begin¬ 
ning to understand the life of the Hebrews as a whole, it is in no 
small measure due to his method of epitomizing. Unlike the 
“Deuteronomist,” whose only interest lay in religion, he seems to 
have made his main purpose the supplementing with political facts, 
taken from the Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah, of the religious or quasi-religious stories which he incorporated 
entire. These earlier documents it is not our purpose here to discuss. 
It is enough that we have isolated them from their later additions, 
and that we have come to understand the character of the two 
main editions of the book. 

The strongest argument for such a revision as we have postulated 
is to be found in the fact that such revisions can be proved for other 
books of the Old Testament. In the case of the Chronicler it has 
already been shown that, in the very short section where we may 
check the present work by I Esdras, “two long sections of great 
interest are entirely missing, a serious dislocation covering several 
chapters has taken place,” and there are many minor changes as 
well; 1 that there are, in the short space where we may compare it 
with Kings, two harmonizations with that writer “involving not 
merely changes of the text, but the addition of facts of real impor¬ 
tance.” We have also had reason, in the parts where Chronicles 
is not paralleled by I Esdras, to believe that we do not have always 
the original text preserved to us. 

The Hebrew Samuel varies from the Greek in general only by 
the usual scribal accretions. Only in the earliest part do we have a 
few recensional additions such as “unto this day” in I Sam. 6:18; 
the “tent of the meeting” in the interpolation of 2:22 b; the use of 
the ark for the ephod in 14:18; and the frequent addition of “cove¬ 
nant” to “ark” in 4:3 ff. But there is one section where the Greek 
proves the addition of a story to which that much abused word 

i AJSL, XXX, 4. 
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“midrash” can be applied with much more truth than to the Jero¬ 
boam story. The B text omits 17:12-31, 41, 50, 55—18:6a, 10-11, 
17-19, 295-30. As has long ago been seen, these verses are “frag¬ 
ments of another account” of David and Goliath, “a popular and 
less accurate version of the story, which must once have been current 
in a separate book.” 1 Unlike the interpolations we have been 
studying, the story is clearly old as is the language, but nevertheless 
it is not authentic history and it is an interpolation which was 
introduced into the Book of Samuel after the comparatively early 
date of the translator of I Samuel. 

There is a double translation of Judges whose problems demand 
our study 2 and there are more problems in Joshua. But it strikes 
us with amazement to learn that some of the most serious questions 
are concerned with the Greek of the Pentateuch. Especially is 
this true in Exodus where the great majority of the codices omit 
28:23-28, while 36:8—39:43 are given in a totally different order 
from that of the Massoretes in all but five manuscripts and three 
late versions. Detailed study of this phenomenon must come later. 
Here we are only concerned to note that, even after 250 b.c., the 
time when we must assume that the Pentateuch was translated, 
it was possible for the Jewish scholars to radically change the most 
sacred of all their books, the Law. If the Samaritan Pentateuch 
follows the Massoretic order in this place, then here again we have 
evidence that that edition was post-Septuagintal. Nor are we sur¬ 
prised to find other traces of an earlier and shorter edition. The 
great manuscripts, BSA, as a rule, follow the Hebrew fairly closely, in 
fact, the superscription at the end of B is “according to the LXX.” 
But this is not true of some of the minor manuscripts and some of 
the versions, notably the Ethiopic and Sahidic, which so regularly have 
the shorter text that we must assume that they represent a regular 
recension. Cases are rare where anything like,the original text seems 
to be preserved, for all appear to have been more or less conformed 
to the hexaplaric text such as is found in Codex B. Yet the lacunae 
of one manuscript supplement those of another and by collecting 
them together rather remarkable results may be secured. As a 

1 Robertson Smith, O.T. in Jewish Church , 127. 

# Lagarde, Septuaginta Studien, 14 ff.; Moore, Judges , xiiv. 
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single example, we may note that practically every word in the Flood 
and Covenant story which has been assigned by the critics to the 
priestly narrative is missing in some manuscript or version. 1 

In fact, there is hardly a book in the Old Testament which does 
not to a greater or less extent show revision in post-Septuagintal 
times. The very large amount added in later times to Job has been 
well known since the discovery of the original extent through the 
Sahidic version. All the prophets exist in fairly early translations 
and here we have a long series of such post-Septuagintal additions. 
Most numerous and most instructive are those to Jeremiah, amount¬ 
ing to one-eighth of the entire book. We can trace in detail the 
expansion from translator to translator and can see that here the 
most serious revision was post-Christian. 2 The Book of Esther 
represents the extreme stage in this process of re-editing. That a 
long series of additions was made to the Greek and that the Hebrew 
midrashes were spun out still farther is quite well known. What is 
not so well known is the fact that there are few passages indeed in 
the “original” Hebrew which are not missing in one or other of the 
various recensions or translations of this book. 3 

Thus we see that revision of a more or less serious type and of a 
date later than the earlier Greek translations can be proved for 
practically every book of the Old Testament. That such revision 
must be recognized in any future study of the literature or history 
of the Hebrew people is clear. Investigation of the problems which 
arise whenever the Greek is compared with the Hebrew must await 
a later series of articles. 

1 The next article In the series will deal with the problems of the Pentateuch. 

* The material has already been collected by Mrs. Olmstead and will soon be pub¬ 
lished. 

* Of. the material collected by Paton, Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of 
W. R. Harper , II, 1 ff. The results are so complicated that it is almost impossible to 
tabulate them clearly. 
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THE SUMERIAN INSCRIPTIONS OF SIN-GASlD, KING OF 
ERECH. TRANSLITERATED, TRANSLATED, 

AND ANNOTATED 


By George S. Duncan, Ph.D. 

Washington, D.C. 

Warka is situated east of the Euphrates about one hundred 
miles southeast of Babylon. It marks the site of the Sumerian 
Unu(g), the Babylonian Uruk, and the biblical Erech. In Gen. 10:10 
we read of Nimrod's territory: “And the beginning of his kingdom 
was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh in the land of Shinar.” 
Gilgamesh was king of Erech and in the well-known epic bearing his 
name this city occupies a prominent place. Erech appears to have 
been settled at an early date, for Ennatum 1 (ca. 2900 b.c.), ruler of 
Lagash, conquered Erech, and Lugal-zaggisi 2 (ca. 2800 b.c.) calls 
himself king of Erech and Sumer. 

The boundaries of the ancient Erech are quite clearly defined 
in the mounds and ruins of Warka, which are the most extensive 
in all Babylonia. An early English explorer, W. K. Loftus, spent 
the first three months of 1854 at Warka. He thus describes what 
he saw: 

An irregular circle, nearly six miles in circumference, is defined by the 
traces of an earthen rampart, in some places forty feet high. An extensive 
platform of undulating mounds, brown and scorched by the burning sun and 
cut up by innumerable channels and ravines, extends in a general direction 
north and south, almost up to the wall, and occupies the greatest part of the 
inclosed area. Warka, in the days of her greatness, was not, however, 
confined within the limit of her walls; her suburbs may be traced by ruined 
buildings, mounds, and pottery fully three miles beyond the ramparts into 
the eastern desert. Forlorn splendor and unbroken solitude reign undis¬ 
turbed on the ruins . 3 

Loftus found gold ornaments, lamps, glazed-clay coffins, pottery, 
terra-cotta figures, cones without inscriptions, and bricks with 

1 King, Sumer and Akkad (1910), 147. 

5 Ibid., 163. 

1 Loftus, Chaldaea and Susiana (1857), 164. 
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Sumerian inscriptions of Ur-engur (ca. 2400 b.c.), king of Ur and 
lord of Erech. Loft us had neither the time nor the money to do 
thorough excavation. Since then there has been no systematic 
digging at Warka. It is understood that the Deutsche Orient- 
gesellschaft will attack the site. We may then expect important 
finds. In the meantime the mounds and ruins at Warka have been 
a quarry for the natives, who, among other finds, have dug up in¬ 
scribed cones and flat tablets of Sin-g&Sid, king of Erech. Fifty- 
five of these recently discovered inscriptions have been examined 
by us. Forty belonged to Yale University, twelve to Dr. E. J. 
Banks, one to Dr. Arthur Ungnad, and two to Auburn Theological 
Seminary. All originally came from Warka, where the natives had 
found them. These fifty-five inscriptions consist of thirty-eight 
cones and seventeen flat tablets. As is usual in early Sumerian 
royal inscriptions, these are very repetitious and can all be grouped 
under three types of inscription, which may be indicated by the 
letters A, B, and C. 

type a: two flat tablets 

Transliteration: ld Sin-ga-§i-id 2 nita{j kal-ga 9 lugal unu^^-ga 
4 lugal am-na-nu-um 6 i-gal 6 nam-lugal-la-ka-ni 7 mu-du. 

Translation : Sin-gfiSid, the mighty hero, king of Uruk, king of Amnanu, 
his palace of royalty built. 

type b: nineteen cones and four flat tablets 

Transliteration: ld Sin-ga-§i-id 2 nita§ kal-ga 8 lugal unuig^-ga 
4 lugal am-na-nurum 6 u-a i-an-na 6 i-gal 7 nam-lugal-la-ka-ni 8 mu-du. 

Translation : Sin-g&Sid, the mighty hero, king of Uruk, king of Amnanu, 
supporter of E-anna, his palace of royalty built. 

type c: nineteen cones and eleven flat tablets 

Transliteration: ld Sin-ga-Si-id 2 ntta# kal-ga 8 lugal unu{g) ki -ga 
4 lugal am-na-nu-um 6 u-a i-an-na 6 u(d) i-an-na 7 mu-du-a 8 i-gal 9 nam- 
lugal-la-ka-ni 10 mu-du. 

Translation : Sin-g&§id, the mighty hero, king of Uruk, king of Amnanu, 
supporter of E-anna, when E-anna he built, his palace of royalty built. 

As will be seen, type B repeats A and adds line 5, while type 
C repeats B and adds lines 6 and 7. All these inscriptions are in 
Sumerian, but the king’s name is in Semitic. Sumerian was used 
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in royal inscriptions until a very late period, but in business docu¬ 
ments it does not appear to be found after the First Babylonian 
Dynasty, 2232-1933 b.c. It is usually assumed that the one bear¬ 
ing a Semitic name was a Semite. This, however, is not certain, 
for it is entirely possible for a Sumerian to have given his child a 
Semitic name, since Semitic was gradually supplanting Sumerian. 
The son of the Sumerian Dungi, king of Ur, ca. 2469-2452, bears 
the Semitic name Pursin. Meyer 1 says: “Nicht nur treffen wir 
foi*tan auch im Siiden ein starkes semitisches Element, das standig 
anwachst, so dass zahlreiche semitische Lehnworter ins Sumerische 
eindringen, ja sogar viele der spateren sumerischen Konige semitische 
Namen tragen, sondern die Sumerer haben die Kultur des akkadi- 
schen Reichs vollstandig in sich aufgenommen und beibehalten. ,, 

Line 1. Sin-g&§id = Sin-kfi§id = “Sin is conquering.” In old 
Babylonian g usually represents k , but there are some examples of 
the use of g for k, as Sad 6 ga-la-Sunu (OLZ, XV, 485), 
and perhaps £ar-gali-§arri. Sin-g&Sid could also = Sin- 
fc&§id*:“Sin exalts,” but feaS&du as a verb is not found in the 
Assyrian dictionaries of Delitzsch and Muss-Amolt. Semitic names 
appear early in the Sumerian inscriptions. They seem to be generally 
found at first in north Babylonia and later in the south. This may 
imply that the Semites first settled in the north, called Akkad, and 
later came to the south, known as Sumer. We have no means of 
knowing when the Semites entered the Sumerian land between the 
Tigris and Euphrates. The date of Sin-g&5id cannot be ascertained 
with certainty, for there is nothing in the inscriptions to furnish a 
chronological clue. The following dates have been suggested: 
Radau, Early Bab. Hist. (1900), 226, 3100-3000 b.c.; Winckler, 
Altorient. Forschungen (1893), 231, “about same period as Ur-gur”; 
Hommel, Geschichte (1885), 206, “before the second dynasty of 
Ur but some centuries later than 3800 b.c. ”; Lehmann, Zwei Haupt- 
probleme (1898), 175, “after fourth dynasty of Ur”; Meyer, (?e- 
schichte 8 (1913), 566, ca. 2200 b.c. Of these dates probably Meyer's 
is nearest the truth. 

Line2. nita$kal-ga=zika,r\im dannum = “mightyhero.” 
This characterization is found in many inscriptions of these early 

1 Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums 1 , I, 537. 
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rulers, so that it need not imply that the king performed any signally 
great deeds. 

Line 3. unu(g) ki -ga = Babylonian Uruk, biblical Erech, and 
modem Warka. 

Line 4. am-na-nu-ara. This may be the territory of which 
Uruk was the capital, just as a ruler calls himself king of Ur and 
king of Sumer and Akkad. Most of these early kings ruled over a 
small district, with one city, which was the capital. Lehmann and 
Hommel consider Amnanu “an Elamitic territory bordering on 
Babylonia. ,, Poebel suggests that Amnanu may be the Semitic 
tribe to which Sin-g&fiid belonged and over which he ruled. Meyer 
calls it “a neighboring district,” while Radau considers it “a country 
east of Unde.” The name Amnanu is found in inscriptions of 
Sama§-§umukln (668-648 b.c.). This king calls himself king of 
am-na-nu kl . Its use here is apparently without any special signifi¬ 
cance, and is rather a reminiscence of ancient days. In inscriptions 1 
of the First Babylonian Dynasty we find “Sippar^-Amnanim,” and 
in documents 2 of the new Babylonian kings, “Sippar-Amnanu.” 
This Amnanu appears to have been a part of Sippar and has no 
relation to the Amnanu of the Sin-g&§id inscriptions. 

Line 5. u-a. u = “bread” and a = “water”=ritu u na§- 
kttum=z&ninum = “ supporter.” &-an-na. £ = “house”; an-na 
may mean “of heaven,” so $-an-na = “house of heaven.” an-na 
may also be the name of the god an, so 3-an-na = “ house of an.” 
The site of this temple has been found 8 in the mound BuwSrfye, 
100 feet high. Bricks of Ur-engur (ca. 2400 b.c.) were found in the 
watercourses built into its side walls. On the summit of this mound 
there are traces of a restoration by Sin-g&§id. The tutelary divinities 
of Uruk were Anu and Innanna, also called Nini and Nand. Anu 
was a god of the sky, and Innanna, his consort, corresponds to the 
Babylonian IStar. 0ammurabi in his code (Col. II, 43-47) refers to 
the temple and divinities: “who raised the top of £j-anna, who made 
riches abound for Anu and Innanna.” These same two divinities 
were worshiped in Uruk as late as the Seleucid era, 312-65 b.c., as 

1 Ranke, Babylonian Legal and Business Documents, B.E., Series A, Vol. VI, Pt. I 
(1906), Index. 

* Lang don. Die neubabylonischen Kiinigsinschriften (1912), Index. 

* Hilprecht, Excavations in Assyria and Babylonia (1904), 145. 
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is shown by Dr. Clay. 1 The ancient sanctuary fl-anna is also 
mentioned once in these texts. 

Lines 6 and 7. u(d ) &-an-na mu-dura. u(d) = flmu, “day.” 
It goes with the postposition a = “at.” mu = aorist prefix. du = 
banfl, ep6§u = “ build.” 

Line 9. nam-lugal-la-ka-ni. nam = abstract, nam-lugal = 
“ royalty.” nam-lugal-ak = “ of royalty.” ani = “ his” = pronoun, 
third masculine singular, but it goes with &-gal = u his palace of 
royalty” = “his royal palace.” The fact that Sin-g&Sid built the 
royal palace may prove that he founded the dynasty of Uruk. 

These cones and flat tablets were often built into the walls and 
floors of temples and palaces, just as documents are today placed in 
cornerstones. Such clay documents would also be kept in the state 
archives. Loftus 2 found a wall at Uruk decorated with cones. The 
points were inserted in the walls so as to produce varied figure 
decorations, such as diamonds, triangles, zigzags, and stripes, which 
have a remarkably pleasing effect. 

Besides these recently found Sin-g&Sid tablets, the British museum 
has three inscriptions of this king. They have been published in 
Rawlinson’s Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia . We may 
designate these by D, E, and F. 

Inscription D. A cone of Sin-gfiSid, IV R, 35, No. 3; badly 
mutilated; cf. CT, XXI, Pis. 15-17. This inscription is preserved 
in a neo-Babylonian copy; cf. CT, XXI, Pis. 13 and 14, No. 91081. 
ABK, .Nos. 40 and 41, transliterated and translated in VB, I, 222, 
and KB, III, 84. 

Transliteration: (Obv.) 1 d lugal-ban-da 2 dingir-ra-ni-ir 3 d nin-sun 
4 ama-a-ni-ir 6d Sin-ga-§i-id 6 lugal unu(g)*»-ga 7 lugal am-na-nu-um 
8 u-a i-an-na 9 u(d) <t-an-na 10 mu-du-a 11 e-ki-kal e-ki-dur 12 sa(g)-§ul-la-ka-ne 
13 mvrne-en-du 14 bed nam-lugal-la-ka-ni 16 (Rev.) Ill se-gur-ta 16 XII ma-na 
sig-ta 17 X ma-na eru-ta 18 3/30 i-gib-ta 19 ki-lam ma-da-na-ka 20 kubabbar 
i gin-e 21 fit-ib-da-sam 22 mu-a-ni mu §6-gal-la 23 fte-a. 

Colophon, gab-ri narfi §a abnu u§fi makkur fi-zi-da 
d Nabfl-balat-su-ik*bi m&r mi-§ir-a-a iS-tur. 

Translation: To Lugal-banda his god and to Nin-sun his mother, 
Sin-g4Sid, king of Uruk, king of Amnanu, supporter of E-anna, when E-anna 

1 Clay, Legal Documents from Erech (1913), 14. 

* Loftus, Chaldaea and Sueiana , 187. 
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he built, E-kikal namely E-kidur, their heart of rejoicing, built for them. 
As long as he reigns, may every 3 gur of corn, 12 mana of wool, 10 mana of 
copper, and 3/30 gur of oil according to the weight of his country with one 
shekel of silver be bought. His years may be years of plenty. Colophon. 
Copy of tablet of U § fl-stone, property of E-zida, d Nabd-balatsu-ifcbi son of 
Misiraa copied. 

Line 1 . lugal-banrda . Jastrow ( Religion Babyloniem uni 
Assyrians, I, 89) considers lugal-ban-da = “ Konig stark,” and thinks 
this god was merged later into Nergal = “ grosser Herr. ,, In an 
inscription of Sin-g&mil, king of Erech, Nergal occupies the same 
place as lugal-ban-da in the present text. It is questionable if 
ban-da here means “ strong.” It may also mean “ little,” $ih rfi. Cf. 
rex = “ king,” and regulus = “a petty king.” Cf. Delitzsch, Assy- 
risches Handworterbuch, 565, and Sumerisches Glossar , 67, and Prince, 
Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon, 52. 

Line 2. dingir-ra-ni-ir . ani =pron: suffix, third singular. 

The last r=postposition = “ to.” 

Line 3. nin-sun was the consort of lugal-ban-da . Jastrow, 
ibid,, regards nin-sun as “die vemichtende Herrin,” a fitting name 
for the wife of a sun-god. Perhaps nin-sun is to be identified with 
nand, innanna, or nini, a goddess of Erech, whose temple was also 
E-anna, nand is to be identified with IStar. In the following tablet, 
E, Sin-g&£id is called the son of nin-sun . 

Line 11. e-ki-kal seems to be the name of a sanctuary dedi¬ 
cated to lugal-ban-da and nin-sun . It may have been a shrine in 
the temple, £-anna, or a separate building. &-ki-dur appears to be 
in apposition to e-ki-kal and further defines it. ki-dur =§ubtu = 
“dwelling.” 

Line 12. sa(g)-§ul-la-ka-ne = “ their heart of rejoicing.” ane 
=suffix, third plural. We should expect anene. 

Line 12 goes with e-ki-dur and the whole means “their dwelling 
house of rejoicing” = “their house of joy.” 

Line 13. ne-en=nen = ti ior them.” The final n is nasaliza¬ 
tion. 

Line 14. bal nam-lugal-la-ka-ni = “his duration of royalty,” 
i.e., as long as he [Sin-g&§id] lives. 6aZ=palfi = “regnal year.” 
It is accusative of duration. ak = sign of genitive. The k is usually 
dropped unless protected by a vowel. 
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Lines 15-18. Sin-g&Sid here gives the maximum price for 
corn, oil, wool, and copper. Such a regulation would counteract 
the sudden change in prices caused by war, political upheavals, or 
unjust business transactions. The measures of weight were: 1 
Talent=60 mana. 1 mana —50 gin or shekels. 1 gin or shekel = 
180 5e. In this inscription then copper stands to silver in the pro¬ 
portion of 600 to 1. In the reign of Samsi-adad III the market 
price for 1 gin silver is given as 2 g u r com, 15 mana wool, and 20 
ka oil. The measure of capacity was 1 gur=300 The final 
ta in these lines has a distributive force. 

Line 18. 3/30 is without gur but the sign means 3/30 

gur; cf. Thureau-Dangin, UEcriiure cun&iforme, p. 83. 3/30 

gur=30 k&- 

Line 19. ki-lam = “ weight.” ma-da = “ country, land.” na = 
pronom. suffix, third singular. The final a = postposition = “ accord¬ 
ing to.” 

Line 20. The final e has a distributive force. 

Line 21. QS-ib-da-Sam §6 = precative particle, ib = verbal 
subject prefix, da =with. It governs line 20. Sam =§&mu = 
“buy.” The subjects of this verb are the nouns in lines 15-18. 

Line 23. §6-a = dm = “to be”; cf. Delitzsch, Sume - 

rische Grammaiik , § 198. 

Inscription E. Brick of Sin-g&5id, IR, 3, No. VIII, 1; also 
CT, XXI, PI. 12, No. 90267. abk, No. 38, transliterated and 
translated in VB, I, 220, and KB, III, 82. 

Transliteration : 1 S in-ga-§i-id 2 dumu d ninsun *lugal unu{g) ki -ga 
4 ba-dim 6 e-an-na. 

Translation: Sin-gAfiid, son of Nin-sun, king of Erech, builder of 
E-anna. 

Line4. ba-dim . ba = subject prefix. dim = banu, epe§u. 

As it precedes the object, ba-dim must be a participle. 

Inscription F. Brick of Sin-g&§id, IR, 3, No. VIII, 2. Cf. 
CT, XXI, PI. 12, No. 90268. ABK, No. 39. Transliterated and 
translated VB, 1,222; KB, III, 82. This inscription is the same as A. 
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NEW VOLUMES OF NIPPUR TEXTS 

In Vol. XXXI of the “ Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Series A,” Langdon has published a somewhat miscellaneous 
collection of texts from the Temple Library of Nippur. 1 “Law, history, 
liturgy, poetry, and medicine are all represented.” Most of the texts are 
from the Nippur collection of the Musie Imperial Ottoman at Constantinople, 
to which are added a number from tablets in the British Museum. A book 
notice is not the place for discussing the propriety of continuing, in Europe , 
the publication of volumes in the series the “Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania.” There is nothing to indicate that this is done 
with the sanction of the University of Pennsylvania, whose Nippur texts are 
now being published in another series. 

No. 1. According to Langdon’s interpretation of this difficult text, 
Naram-Sin was overthrown by a usurper whose name is not mentioned, but 
who is “simply referred to as da-tuk , ‘a conqueror/ a word suspiciously like 
Da-ti-Erdil , father of Shargali-sharri.” From another Nippur text (Poebel, 
Historical Texts , p. 132), it is certain that there was a period of anarchy in 
this dynasty, but it came after the reign of Shargali-sharri. The rendering 
of da-tuk by “conqueror” is not above question. L. 2: Read gigir instead of 
ginar; cf. Delitzsch, Glossar. L. 3: kun; cf. note 6, p. 15. In this connec¬ 
tion the reviewer would like to enter a vigorous protest against the abandon¬ 
ment of the time-honored custom of indicating our ignorance of the correct 
vocalization of Sumerian words by means of capital letters. It is the chief 
merit of Delitzsch’s Glossar that the reasons for his readings of the Sumerian 
are always given, while doubtful readings are always indicated as such. On 
the other hand, one can never be certain whether the readings given in the 
“selected vocabulary” of Langdon’s Sumerian Grammar are based upon the 
syllabaries (or parallel passages) or upon conjecture. To “suggest that the 
value kun be reserved for B,” but to fail to indicate that this value is con¬ 
jectural—“assigned”—is to add to the confusion which characterizes the 
present stage of the Sumerian lexicon. L. 4: What does this line mean? 
L. 9: Gud. A. 12:16, etc., on which the translation of this line seems to rest, 
has su ... . gidndk. 

No. 2. Note 3: Umma is not usually located “near modern Baghdad.” 
L. 6: a-dur: Isia-a-ku, &ku, perhaps a loan-word from the Sumerian 
a-ku? L. 8: ni is omitted in the transliteration. 

1 Historical and Religious Texts from the Temple Library of Nippur. By Stephen 
Langdon. Munich: Rudolf Merkel, 1914. Pp. xi+80; 51 plates of autograph texts 
and three plates of half-tone illustrations. $5.00. 
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No. 3. Note to 1. 1: “The Sumerians conceive the reality of things as 
existing in the divine concept or idea of it, not in its tangible existence. ,, 
Evidently the Sumerians were the source of Plato’s doctrine of ideas! Do we 
not need to know much more than we do about Sumerian thinking before we 
can make any such general statements as this? L. 2: kur , “to eat,” is 
another of Langdon’s conjectural readings, apparently based upon GAR= 
aklu, “food” (< Sumerian Grammar , 225). But GAR is to be read ninda . 
Besides the reasons given by Delitzsch for the reading kti, not kur, we have 
the evidence of the “ Brussels Vocabulary,” Col. IV. 27, where **j5T 

is glossed ur-gu and translated lib-ba-a-tu. L. 14: “Wive,” and “life- 
stock” (rev. 18) show hurried proofreading. Rev. 7: narn^u: Is this the 
nam-sign? Or is it the sign given on p. 215 of DSGlf L. 19: Read ni(g)- 
tir-limmu. The passage cited by Langdon, VR, 50, a, 15, has overhanging 
ma. In this Grammar , Langdon gives lammu as 4, but on p. 192 reads 
ni(g)-wr-tab-tab-ba , and in the footnote says, “text ma.” 

No. 4. Obv. II, 10: §en-gdl; cf. (je-gdl, Rev. II, 17 f. Rev. II, 3: 
ahum: read ezinu. L. 4: Perhaps better nig-si-di. L. 20: The numeral 
60 = ges, DSGr , 62. 

No. 5. LI. 14, 23: Cf. DSGl, 97, for words “ear” and “hear.” 

No. 6. Obv. 1: Read suk for pad. Rev. 3: ga is not in the text. 

No. 7. L. 42: mu§: read ugu. 

No. 10. L. 3: Read gih-ig for gis-gdl. 

No. 11. L. 5: Read di-kur-ru for sd-tar-ru (DSGl, 134). L. 17: One 
tires of reading about “begetting mothers” and “child-begetting courtesans” 
in Langdon’s translations. Why will not “child-bearing” do?. 

No. 14. L. 1: nu is omitted in the text. 

No. 15. L. 2: Text has ba-ra-an-ri. 

No. 19. Fragment of the Code of Hammurabi. To the variants noted 
by Langdon, add: § 146. 48. ar-ka-nu-um for wa-ar-ka-num. L. 55: 
i-na-ad-di-in-§i for i-na-ad-di-i§-§i. §151.28: a§-ba-tum for 
wa-a§-ba-at. L. 32: mu-§£g is found in the Code, Col. XXIII, 69. 
L. 43: Code has i-sa-ba-tu as in 1. 51. §159: L. 35: bi-ib-lum for 
bi-ib-lam. Rev. Col. II, § 175: L. 68 omitted (in text?). L. 78: a-wi- 
lim for musk£nim. § 179: L. 20 has NIN-AN only. 

D. D. Luckenbill 

University of Chicago 


From the museum of the University of Pennsylvania come three volumes 
by Dr. Amo Poebel, one of texts 1 and two of commentary. 2 Dr. Poebel 
had spent considerable time in studying and copying “the historical and 

1 Historical and Grammatical Texts (University of Pennsylvania, the University 
Museum, Publications of the Babylonian Section, Vol. V). By Amo Poebel. Phila¬ 
delphia: University Museum, 1914. 85 autograph plates and 40 photographic plates. 

* Historical Texts (ibid., Vol. IV, No. 1). Pp. 242. Grammatical Texts (ibid., Vol. 
VI, No. 1). Pp. 122. 
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grammatical texts in the Babylonian collections in the University Museum” 
(evidently the Nippur texts) and had planned and partially completed “a 
treatise on Sumerian grammar” as well as a reconstruction of “portions of 
the early history of Babylonia,” both based upon these texts, when his 
duties called him to Germany (March, 1914). The Museum authorities 
decided “to publish that portion of the work which had been completed and 
to bring out the remainder at a later date.” 

The fact that Dr. Poebel did not himself see these volumes through the 
press no doubt accounts for one very serious defect, namely the absence of 
a table of contents with descriptions of the tablets published in the volume 
of texts. This will compel scholars to work through all of the texts, or wait 
for further translations by Dr. Poebel, before the full value of the volume can 
be appraised. 

It is not too much to say that these volumes are the most important that 
have ever been issued by the Babylonian section of the University Museum. 
Among the texts in Vol. V are many that are mere fragments, but there are 
also some of the highest value. One is a new account of the Creation and 
the Deluge, from a tablet that was probably written in the twenty-second 
century b.c. Another is a list of the dynasties of ancient Babylonia, which 
begins with a list of antediluvian kings, some of whom are said to have 
reigned as many as 900 and 1,200 years, and which seems to have been written 
in 2170 b.c. This list is buttressed by some similar fragments which confirm 
its general statements. Another tablet contained, when intact, the Code of 
Hammurabi, and it still, though in a broken condition, supplies two whole 
sections that are wanting on the pillar discovered at Susa, containing the 
code. Still another contains several important historical inscriptions which 
were transferred to this tablet by some ancient scribe from statues of Sargon 
(Sarrugi), Lugalzaggisi, Rimush, and Manishtusu. Still others present 
brief original inscriptions of Shargalisharri and Naram-Sin. Another pre¬ 
sents a fragment of an inscription of Enshagkushanna which enabled Dr. 
Poebel to piece together into a connected inscription the fragments published 
by Hilprecht some years ago. 

Grateful as we are for the material of this volume, we cannot but regret 
that Dr. Poebel has made his copies in so small and so crabbed a hand. He 
has also imitated too faithfully the appearance of the clay. In cases where 
the top of the stylus of the scribe entered the clay so far as to leave a line 
at right angles to the wedge which the scribe was trying to make, it only 
serves unnecessarily to confuse the student for the copyist to imitate him. 
Such imitations are even harder to read on paper than on clay. Unfortu¬ 
nately Dr. Poebel constantly imitates such peculiarities, so that often one 
cannot tell whether he intended a wedge to run horizontally or perpendicu¬ 
larly until he has determined from the context what the sign is that should 
stand there. It is the duty of an editor so faithfully to reproduce his text 
that the general character of the paleography is reproduced, but it is also 
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his duty so to make the signs that the reader can determine at a glance the 
direction in which the wedges run. 

As Dr. Poebel has not translated the new material in the Code of Ham- 
murabi, it may not be out of place to reproduce it here. 

The first of these new sections begins with the twelfth line from the end 
of col. ii, No. 93, and is as follows: Sum-ma a-we-lam [§e-a]m ft 
kaspa-am it-ti dam-[kar] il-qi-e-ma §e-am & kaspa-am a-na 
tu-ub-ri-im la i-§u-u li-gu-ma i-§u mi-im-ma §a i-na ga- 
ti-§u i-ba-a§-§u-u ma-bar §i-bi ki-ma te-ba-lu a-na dam- 
kar-§u i-na-ad-di-in dam-qar u-ul u-pa-qir i-ma-ba-ar: 
“Ifa man borrow grain or money from a merchant and for the payment has 
no grain or money, whatever is in his hand in the presence of the elders he 
shall give to the merchant in place of the debt; the merchant shall not 
refuse it; he shall receive it.” 

The other new law begins with the second line of col. iii and runs: 
Sum-ma a-we-lam a-na a-we-lim kaspam a-na tab-ba id- 
di-in ne-me-lam ft bu-tu-ug-gaS-am 1 ta-lik ba-Su-u ma-bar 
il&ni mi-it-ba-ri-i§ i-ba-Sar-ma: “If a man give money to a man 
for a partnership, the gain and profit that accrues is before the gods; 2 
together they shall do business”—an equally interesting partnership law. 

Vol. IV, entitled Historical Texts , contains translations of the Creation 
and Deluge tablet, the new dynastic tablets, elaborate and valuable discus¬ 
sions of the new names of kings, their meaning, and the relation of the new 
material to material previously known, and to Berossos. Dr. Poebel did 
not realize that he had discovered a part of the sources of Berossos and, 
though he has devoted pages to a discussion of the relation of his new facts 
to the surviving fragments of Berossos, he has, in the judgment of the 
reviewer, failed to grasp the full significance of his discovery. He holds 
that all the kings on his tablet were post-diluvian, and came after those 
mentioned by Berossos. The author of the new king-list, however, knew 
nothing of the Deluge. He writes as though he were starting from the 
beginning. A comparison of the names of his list with Gen., chaps. 4 and 5 
and with Berossos shows that this list was probably the original source of 
the names of the descendants of Cain, of the patriarchs of Gen., chap. 5, 
and of Berossos 1 long-lived kings. This will be treated more fully elsewhere. 
As a part of the new list of kings relates to the historic period, a reconstruc¬ 
tion of the chronology of the period earlier than the dynasty of Ur is made, 
which, if not convincing, is plausible. This discussion of early Babylonian 
history leads the author to a dissertation on the order of events in the reign 
of Eannatum of Lagash in which he takes issue with the views of L. W. King. 
Some smaller tablets are translated, including the reconstructed text of 
Enshagkushanna. The inscriptions of the kings of Agade collected by an 

1 From 

* I.e., shall be determined for division, by oath. 
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ancient scribe from their statues at Nippur are translated and their his¬ 
torical bearing is discussed. The volume, in spite of occasional misprints, 
is a mine of valuable information and suggestion, which places every inves¬ 
tigator under obligation. 

One's judgment does not always coincide with Dr. PoebePs, and it would 
be too much to expect of any scholar that he should in his first publication 
make further investigation of his material unnecessary. For example, in the 
account of the Creation and Deluge (No. 1) Dr. Poebel is unable to make 
out the second sign of vi, 5. To the reviewer it seems to be clearly GIL, 1 
which gives the ideogram NIG-GIL-MA*=ma§balu, which is the name of 
a vessel, when preceded by the determinative karpatu, but which is 
derived from the root bniD,* “to summon," “command.” The connection 
of the term with a vessel, and the ease with which spirits were supposed to 
be summoned, makes it probable that maSfcalu without determinative 
means “curse.” The passage then reads “that they may raise up from you 
the curse that has come upon the land, that they may remove it.” And in 
1. 11, where the same group of signs occurs again, we have: “Then Ziugiddu 
the king, of the seed that was cursed, lord of mankind he made.” As the 
tablet had made Ziugiddu, like Noah, a pious man who was saved on account 
of his piety, it also, like Gen. 8:21, speaks of the removal of the curse after 
the Flood. 

One cannot but question the ethics of using, as is done on p. 140, material 
owned by a dealer, who submitted it to the author in hope of obtaining a 
purchaser. This use of the material distinctly depreciates its value to the 
dealer. It is true that the whole problem of the ethics of dealing in archaeo¬ 
logical objects is a difficult one, but, in the present state of oriental countries, 
dealers are a necessity and should be fairly treated. 

George A. Barton 

Bryn Mawr College 


The volume on Grammatical Texts contains discussions of “the noun- 
governed complexes in Sumerian,” “the personal pronoun in Sumerian,” and 
“ the Sumerian verb.” In view of the fact that they are based largely upon 
hitherto unpublished materials, it goes without saying that these discussions 
have added much to our knowledge of Sumerian grammar. That all of Dr. 
Poebel’s conclusions will stand is extremely doubtful. The section on the 
noun-governed complexes is exceedingly wordy, and in many instances the 
abundance of words serves only to obscure the thought. 

A few remarks on the section dealing with the Sumerian verb: P. 57, 
11. 19 {.: Is it not going too far to emend both the Sumerian and the Semitic 

i Barton, Origin of Babylonian Writing, No. 67. 

* SAI, 9242. 

» H WB, 650a. 
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readings in order to get the desired translation ? Col. 3,1. 17: Read alsa- 
5er(?) and cf. DSGl, 228, and ma§kadu. Translate “he is rheumatic(?).” 
L. 18: Read btran-pes; cf. DSGl, 74 f. L. 23: Cf. SAI, 5691, where un = 
ubartu. 


D. D. Luckenbill 


University op Chicago 


UNGNAD’S SYRIAC GRAMMAR 

Teachers and pupils have suffered for years from the lack of a practicable 
Syriac book for beginners. Brockelmann’s Grammatik is a mine of informa¬ 
tion, but it is too scholarly for one who knows nothing about the language. 
Simplicity is not one of its characteristics. Ungnad has grasped what is 
needful for the beginner in Syriac, 1 and has, on the basis of a scientific 
knowledge, put down for the beginner just the things he ought to know at 
first, without presenting the exceptions or the more detailed information 
required by scholars. 

The exercises in reading are especially commended for their simple sen¬ 
tences, for the marginal references, for the linguistic notes and the mention 
of roots of weak verbs—always a troublesome riddle to beginners. Facility 
in the use of the book is increased by the fulness of its paradigms, the com¬ 
pleteness of its vocabulary, and the use of English definitions in addition 
to the German. 

We heartily welcome this new piece of apparatus as a boon to teachers 
and students of this important branch of the Semitic field. 

Ira M. Price 

University op Chicago 


A NEW EDITION OF DAVIDSON'S HEBREW GRAMMAR 

To many who, like the reviewer, have for years used with beginners in 
Hebrew Davidson's Introductory Grammar , this revised edition 2 is most wel¬ 
come. The book in the form in which it passed through eighteen editions 
was for most teachers the most satisfactory book available, but it was at 
many points obscure to the student, and there were some annoying omissions. 
This new edition, by one who has had eighteen years' experience with begin¬ 
ners, is largely rewritten throughout. The numbering and order of the sec¬ 
tions is the same, and the exercises are much the same, though they have 
been somewhat expanded and improved. The addition of Proper Names 
to the exercises helps the beginner greatly. Professor McFadyen has 

1 Syrieche Grammatik. [Clavis Linguarum Semiticarum, Pars VII.J By Arthur 
Ungnad. Mtinchen: Beck’sc he Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1913. Pp. viU +123 +100. 
M. 5.50. 

* An Introductory Hebrew Grammar. By the late A. B. Davidson. 19th ed., revised 
by John Edgar McFadyen. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1914. Pp. xvi+266. 
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throughout made the book simpler and clearer. In no part of the work is 
this more welcome than in the ten introductory sections, where simpler forms 
of statement and fuller illustrations make the student’s pathway much 
easier. In its new form the book should start upon another long career. 

The European war, which has girdled the globe with its blight, has left 
its mark on this volume. The type for the book was set in Leipzig, though 
the work was published in Edinburgh. The declaration of war last summer 
made it impossible to incorporate 56 corrections in the plates, hence there 
is a long list of errata. 

George A. Barton 

Bryn Mawr College 


A VOLUME OF TEXTS FROM THE MORGAN LIBRARY 

♦ 

A beautiful volume is Part III of the Babylonian Collection in the Library 
of J. Pierpont Morgan 1 edited by Professor Albert T. Clay and privately 
printed by the library. Dr. Reiser is Professor Clay’s pupil, and the work 
is done with all the thoroughness and beauty which characterize Professor 
Clay’s own work. The Babylonians were a commercial people. They 
shipped grain and merchandise from point to point along their rivers and 
numerous canals. Cattle were also not only sent out to pasture, but shipped 
in trade from one place to another. In such commerce tags were needed by 
them as much as by us. They, too, had business offices and archives, where 
documents were stored, various groups of which needed labels for quick 
identification. Dr. Reiser, in addition to the publication of 190 of these 
texts and 67 heliotype reproductions of them, has made an analytical study 
of this whole class of objects. He finds that bullae or labels were of four 
kinds: simple labels, tags in the shape of tablets, archive labels, and animal 
tags. His investigations throw much light upon the various uses to which 
these objects were put and illuminate an obscure comer of Assyriological 
research. A number of the labels are translated, and full indices to names 
and tablets complete this creditable work. 

George A. Barton 

Bryn Mawr College 

1 Cuneiform Bullae of the Third Millennium B.C. By Clarence E. Keiser. New 
York, 1914. Pp. 52 +50, autographed plates, and 8 heliotype plates. 
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BULL-WORSHIP IN ISRAEL 

By Leroy Waterman 
M eadville Theological School 

An interest in this somewhat gruesome subject for even the 
humblest reader of Scripture is challenged by the rather striking 
phenomenon which makes the founder of the exclusive, hereditary 
high-priesthood of the eternal and transcendent Jehovah at the same 
time the traditional originator of bull-worship in Israel; and there 
is no assertion in the account of the institution of these functions 
that his activity in either capacity disqualified him for the other. 

The subject has received incidental treatment from various 
angles, and the general features of the Israelitish bull-cult are well 
known, but there is still room for a discussion of its extent and its 
bearing upon Israel's religious evolution, for in considering this 
matter we are not dealing with a sporadic relapse into foreign idolatry, 
but with the officially recognized worship of the national god Yahweh 
under the form of a bull. 

Our traditional starting-point is the familiar story of Aaron and 
the golden calf. 1 The chapter is assigned to the JE source, but its 
secondary character has long been recognized. The definite analysis 
is difficult and uncertain. It is generally agreed, however, that the 
sections which clearly involve Aaron and the calf 2 belong entirely 

i Exod., chap. 32. * Vss. 1-6, 15-24. 
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to the Ephraimite document. The minutiae of the analysis need not 
detain us here. It is further agreed that the chapter was originally 
the continuance of Exod., chap. 24. Aaron and Hur are left in 
charge of the people during Moses ; absence on the sacred Mount; 
and as the time is prolonged the people become impatient and demand 
some outward symbol of deity. Aaron alone (Hur disappears from 
the narrative entirely at this point) complies with the popular 
demand, takes of their ornaments, fashions the golden calf, and estab¬ 
lishes its worship. Moses descends from the Mount, discovers what 
has occurred, and in great wrath destroys the image and penalizes 
the people; and as the narrative now stands the penalty includes the 
slaughter of three thousand of the common people, while Aaron, the 
willing agent of the people’s whims who suggests the means and 
provides the form of their idolatry, goes scot free with no definite 
word of rebuke. 

The other textual item is I Kings 12:26-32, in which Jeroboam 
I sets up his golden calves in North Israel, and the compiler of the 
Books of Kings makes this act the arch sin of all in that hopelessly 
wicked kingdom. 

These two passages cover our direct source material on the rise 
of this cult; nevertheless in them we have the constitution and 
declaration of independence of Baalism as a part of Yahweh-worship, 
for in both instances it is quite clear that no god but Yahweh is 
meant to- be worshiped. It is, moreover, generally recognized that 
the two passages are closely related. The language of Jeroboam in 
presenting the images to the people, 1 “Behold thy gods, O Israel, 
which brought you up from the land of Egypt, ” is repeated almost 
verbatim in Exod. 32:4, “These are thy gods, 0 Israel, which brought 
you up from the land of Egypt.” Dependence seems certain. The 
question of priority, however, has able defenders on both sides, but 
it is pretty safe to say that if the decision is left to the use of language 
alone, there can be little doubt about it, for, as Kittel and others 
have pointed out, “Behold thy gods,” etc., can have a normal usage 
only in Kings where there are two images. In Exodus with only 
one image there is no excuse for such language, i.e., it could not be 
expected to arise from such a situation. 

»I Kings 12 : 28 . 
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The actual origin of bull-worship, in general, presupposes the 
keeping of cattle which only comes with agriculture, but when this 
stage is reached the representation of deity under the figure of a 
bull becomes common in the early sagas of most peoples. 1 On the 
other hand, in the Arabian desert only sheep and goats can be kept, 
so that the presence of the bull at Mt. Sinai as a symbol of worship 
is in itself most unnatural. 2 We are induced, therefore, to look for 
the rise of the usage after the establishment of Israel in Canaan. 

The position of Aaron in the older JE source, moreover, points 
to Exod., chap. 32, as a later tradition than the Jeroboam passage. 
Aaron the priest is entirely lacking in JE. Wellhausen long ago 
pointed out 3 that Aaron was originally entirely absent from J, and 
this has been accepted by other scholars. 4 As the text stands, Aaron's 
name occurs but few times in J (Exod. 4:14-16, 29, 30 ; 5:20; 8:8,12, 
25; 9:27; 10:3,8,16; 12:31; 19:24; 24:1, 9), but with one exception 
(4:29, 30) Aaron says nothing and does nothing except to accompany 
Moses, and even in this capacity he is frequently left stranded in the 
presence of Pharaoh after Moses has had his audience and left the 
royal presence (cf. 8:30; 10:6, 18). In other words, in the J narra¬ 
tive—and the same applies to E (cf. Exod. 5:1, 4)—Aaron fails to 
justify his presence with Moses, according to the function of speaker 
and interpreter assigned to him in Exod. 4:14-16. 

Moreover, in E there is no place left for Aaron in a priestly 
capacity, since this function is performed exclusively by Moses with 
the assistance of Joshua in the tabernacle without the camp. 6 

But in another capacity as otie of the sheikhs of Israel, Aaron 
does appear to play a genuine role in E, (1) in helping hold up Moses' 
hands,® (2) at the sacrificial meal in honor of Jethro, 7 (3) when Moses, 
ascends the Mount, 8 once also in J, when Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu 
are classed among the “nobles”; 9 but in only two of these instances 10 
does the evidence unequivocally favor the presence of Aaron as 
original, even in JE. 

1 W. R. Smith. Religion of the Semitee, pp. 295-311. 

* Cf. H. P. Smith, The Religion of Israel , pp. 84 f. 

* Prolegomena , $$ 142 f. 

4 Cf. McNeile’s Commentary on Exodus (4:29). 

* Exod. 33:7-11. • Exod. 24:14 and chap. 32. 

•Exod. 17:10-12. * Exod. 24:11; cf. 24:1, 9. 

’Exod. 18:12. » Exod. 17:12; 24:14. 
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In the other cases where Aaron alone (or with his two sons) is 
mentioned, while the rest of the elders are unnamed, there is a strong 
presumption that the appearance of Aaron’s name is due to a later 
accretion. Reference to Aaron’s death in E is to be reckoned with, 1 
but the item in regard to Eleazar 2 shows that it is an insertion later 
than the Deuteronomy of 621 b.c., and it should be brought into 
connection with Josh. 24:33. These together presuppose the de¬ 
velopment of a local Ephraimite priesthood which traced its origin 
back to the sheikh Aaron, and it lends support to the argument 
that the Aaronic priesthood of the P document had its origin in North 
Israel. We may formulate the order of events thus: Jeroboam’s 
introduction of the golden bulls at the Royal Sanctuary in Bethel 
gave to that shrine a prestige hitherto unknown (the shrine at Dan 
was too remote to gain greatly by such an addition and it already 
had a Mosaic priesthood). 8 The priesthood of the Royal Sanctuary 
would not be slow to appropriate such an increment to its authority, 
and a most natural expression of this would be to make their earliest 
ancestor the originator of the cult image. This would account for 
the original form of Exod., chap. 32. There is no direct evidence 
of an Aaronite priesthood at Bethel; on the other hand, there is 
nothing to exclude it, and, as Professor Kennett has pointed out, 4 
it is difficult to account for the origin of the priesthood of Aaron 
from any other sanctuary as readily as from Bethel. McNeile’s 
attempt 6 to find Aaronic priesthoods elsewhere, notably at Shiloh, 
lacks proof.® 

Exod., chap. 32, will therefore originally have been compli¬ 
mentary to Aaron. 7 In spite of Yahweh’s displeasure, Moses’ 
anger, and Aaron’s manifest guilt, which is only enhanced by his 
pusillanimous excuse, 8 he is himself not even chided. The entire 
absence of direct condemnation under these circumstances can only 
point to the high esteem which he had formerly enjoyed and which 

1 Cf. Driver on Deut. 10:6 in ICC. 

*Deut. 10:66. * Judg. 18:30. 

4 “The Origin of the Aaronite Priesthood,” Journal of Theological Studies, VI, 161-86. 

4 JTS, VII, 7. 

• Cf. Smend, Die Erxdhlung dea Hexateuchs auf ihre Quellen untersucht, pp. 352 ff. 

7 Op. cit., pp. lxix and 204. 

• Exod. 32:24. 
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still prevailed in a wide circle. Compare the analogous condemna¬ 
tion of the kingship by Samuel. 1 The rebuke to bull-worship now 
expressed in Exod., chap. 32, may have come anywhere after the 
formulation of the Ephraimite Decalogue; and its final form about 
the time of the exile. 2 

Professor Kennett’s contention 8 that the compiler of Kings had 
before him the account of Exod., chap. 32, as it now appears is an 
unnecessary assumption and McNeile’s criticism is well founded. 4 
The compiler of Kings does not assert that Jeroboam originated bull- 
worship; the most that he urges is that by setting up these two 
notable images of gold he caused the people greatly to err. If the 
thought of the actual origin of that form of worship did enter his 
mind, a counter-claim to priority in originating such images by any 
priesthood of the North would doubtless have impressed him as 
highly irrelevant. 

Starting from these narratives, how extensive may we suppose 
the bull-cult to have been and what other evidence may be adduced 
of its extent ? Beyond question we are dealing with a foreign element 
in Yahweh-worship, an element for which the desert cult has no 
place. It is certain, however, that Israel came into contact with 
bull-worship in Canaan, and therefore we need not look elsewhere 
for its origin in Israel. What is the evidence of bull-worship among 
the settled Semites and especially in Canaan in pre-Israelitish times ? 
The change from the nomadic state to settled agriculture, particu¬ 
larly in the Semitic area, had important religious consequences. 
The cultivation of the soil carried with it the worship of the gods 
of fertility, the Baalim. Likewise dependence on the course of seed¬ 
time and harvest gave more and more prominence to the sun as 
conditioning the food supply, with the result that sun-worship 
gradually gained the lead over moon-worship. At the same time the 
importance hitherto attaching to sheep and goats among domestic 
animals was now extended to large cattle, resulting in the ready 
possibility of symbolizing both the Baalim and the heavenly deities 
by the might of the bull. 

il Sam. 12:19 ft. (late). 

* Cf. Kent, Beginnings of Hebrew History, p. 189. 

» JTS, VII. 620 f. 

•Ibid., VII, 1. 
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In Babylonia the most striking and tangible use of the bull to 
represent the divine is undoubtedly found in the human-headed 
winged bulls stationed at the entrance of Assyrian palaces. 1 The 
use here of this form, however, to the exclusion of all others, gives 
to this representation a striking prominence. The same symbolism 
goes back to very early Babylonian times. It has been pointed out 2 
that Ea of Eridu and his consort had each two divine bulls associated 
with them, two of them being called the god of the field of Eden and 
the god of the house of Eden respectively. Also an early geographical 
list calls the land of Dapara the “ mountain of the bull-god.” 3 Mar- 
duk, the chief god of Babylonia from the days of Hammurapi, still 
reveals his sun origin and his early association with the bull-symbol, 
first, in the writing of his name as the “young wild bull of day,” 
and, secondly, as the ox that plows the “furrow” of the ecliptic across 
the celestial fields. The ecliptic itself was divided into twelve signs 
beginning originally with that of the bull, that is, with the sun-god 
at the vernal equinox, and thus it is that we have his identification 
with each of the different signs as he passed through them in succes¬ 
sion, during his annual round. 4 In Assyria the bull and the chief 
god are also associated. We have a standard of Ashur involving a 
solar disk within which among other symbols are two bulls. 6 The 
west Semitic storm god Adad (Amaraa), Addu (Syrian), Hadad, is 
closely identified with the same animal. On a north Syrian in¬ 
scription (eighth century b.c.) Adad is represented with horns, and 
on the Esarhaddon stele he rides upon a bull, 6 as his sacred animal. 7 

The association of the “Thunderer” with the bellowing bull 
finds frequent expression. In the Amaraa period the interchange 
of Baal and Addu in certain proper names shows that Addu could 
be called Baal. The confusion of Yahweh with the Baals and his 

1 Cf. the very interesting explanation by Dr. King of the British Museum, following 
up the suggestions of Heuzey, that these figures represent a deification arising from a 
sound motif, due to the grinding of the heavy wooden palace doors in the stone door 
sockets ( Proceedings of The Society of Biblical Archaeology, December, 1912). 

* Ct. Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 1887, p. 289. 

* Ibid. 

« Ibid., 290-93. 

* Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte und Bilder, p. 53. 

* Cf. Frank, Bilder und Symbole, p. 30. 

7 Cf. also Gressmann, ibid., p. 57, ab. 91. 
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early representation as a god of storm and battle whose “voice” is 
the thunder was at least in these functions a close counterpart of 
Adad and capable therefore of like outward expression. 1 

In Phoenicia, Baal was represented by the bull, and, at Sidon, 
Astarte appeared with a cow's head. 2 The form and relation of Baal 
and Astarte in Phoenicia appear from the name Zeus Asterius, the 
bull of Europa whose epithet implies the male counterpart of Astarte, 
with whom Europa was identified at Sidon. 3 The early character 
of this r61e of Astarte is confirmed by the Phoenician horror of eating 
the flesh of the cow. 4 Early Astarte-worship east of the Jordan 
appears in Ashteroth-kamaim, 6 whether we translate karnaim “horns” 
or “peaks.” 6 Her worship west of the Jordan is reflected in several 
passages 7 usually associated with Baal. I Kings 11:5, 33; II Kings 
23:13 show the early prestige of the Sidonian Astarte in Israel, and 
it matters very little whether it was a cow-goddess or a bull-god on 
the high place at Jerusalem in the days of Solomon. Later traces of 
bull-worship in Syria-Palestine are found in the proper name Egelyo, 
“calf of Yahweh,” from the Samarian Ostraka, the Palmyrene divine 
name Egelbol, “calf of Baal,” 8 and the bull-god at Baal-bek. Cf. 
also the bronze bull from Rihab and another in stone relief from 
Erruman, both east of the Jordan.® In the words of H. P. Smith, 10 
“The evidence seems sufficient to justify the conclusion that the 
identification of Yahweh with the bull was the result of his fusion 
with Baal.” 

As far as that fusion in Israel itself was concerned, the conception 
of the Baalim as gods of agriculture finds classic expression in Hos. 
2:5, “For she said I will go after my lovers that give me my bread 
and my water, my wool and my flax, my oil and my drink,” and this 
statement when taken with Hos. 2:16 (from which we learn that 

»Cf. Ps. 18:8, 10, 13. 

* Cf. Phil. Byb. tr. Hist. Gr., Ill, 569. 

* Cf. W. R. Smith, op. cit., p. 310. 

« Ibid., p. 298. 

•Gen. 14:5. 

•Cf. Deut. 1:4; Josh. 9:10; 21:27. 

» Cf. Judg. 2:13; 10:6; I Sam. 7:3 f.; 12:10; 31:10; I Kings 11:5. 

* H. P. Smith contra Cook, N.S.I., pp. 301 f. 

»Gressmann, op. cit., II, 76-77. 

10 Op. cit., p. 85. 
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Israel freely identified Yahweh with Baal) shows how completely 
Baalism had been naturalized and incorporated in Yahweh-worship 
and therefore how naturally and inevitably the Israelites would 
worship Yahweh under the form of a bull wherever Baal happened 
to be so worshiped. It is to be noted that in both the golden-calf 
narratives, the circumstances naturally presuppose the well-estab¬ 
lished use of the bull-image of Yahweh. In Exodus the people 
themselves acclaim the image as the god which brought them up 
from Egypt and at once plans are made for a feast of Yahweh. In 
Kings the acceptance of the images is equally immediate, i.e., in 
both cases the people recognize an object so familiar that no explana¬ 
tion is required to have it immediately accepted. It is clear, there¬ 
fore, that both accounts, while formally giving what might be taken 
as implied first instances of the practice, in reality presuppose the 
existence of the usage when these particular traditions arose. 

We inquire then, first, are there any earlier traces of the bull- 
worship of Yahweh in our sources? In Judg. 6:25^ particularly in 
the words U'lW TSXi 7©n TO ... . “HlBn m B , Moore 1 says 
that we have a “meaningless and grammatically impossible collo¬ 
cation of words,” and he is also virtually obliged to class with the 
above TOTO33, vs. 26, “in the orderly manner” (R.V.); but con¬ 
textually we must include HTH TW-H TDfcO b? (“upon the top of 
this stronghold” just preceding in vs. 26) as highly unsatis¬ 

factory if not meaningless, in its present context, for there has been 
no hint of any refuge or stronghold preceding, to which the demon¬ 
strative could apply. Contextually strange also is a part of vs. 31 
beginning: 1? XV2V lb 2'T IfflS W8 ■prcW DHK DK, 

“Will ye save him, he that will contend for him, let him be put to 
death by morning.” 

The cqrruption in vs. 25 must be deep-seated because all the forms 
there are grammatically sound, but sense is one of the things that 
they do not convey. Even their rendering in R.V., pointless as it 
is, is not a translation of the forms as they stand, for the very good 
reason that, as pointed, no translation is possible. But ignoring 
the Massoretic text and beginning with "'Si, let us read "'S'ffln 
ff'Sw yjip , “even the bull of the peaks, viz., the seven peaks.” 

i Cf. ICC, on Judges. 
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For m yL in the sense of a sharp rock, peak, cf. I Sam. 14:4, 5 twice 
followed by 3?bcn , “crag,” and once alone as here. But as we shall 
see it is not used alone here, that is, it is sufficiently defined to dis¬ 
tinguish the kind of meant. For the plural *3®n without final 
D, cf. Ges. Gram., If87 f. For the appositional construction 72® 
DTD, see Driver, Notes , I Sam. 2:13, and Tenses , If 188 (1). On 
the gender of "j® when used metaphorically, cf. BDB, 1042a, and 
Driver's Samutl on I Sam. 2:13 and 14:5. It will be observed that 
this rendering makes no change in the original. Let us now turn 
back to TOT "*2. The construction is without parallel. If the 
intention had been to distinguish the kind of cattle, the regular form 
is T» but “0 is always used of large cattle and T®H is with 
few exceptions applied to a single head of cattle, so that the phrase 
is practically untranslatable and meaningless if it could be accom¬ 
plished. T®H is quite certainly wrong, therefore, and one who 
attempts its correction is hardly to be charged with meddling with 
the original. It is only a question of the correct reading, but if 
TISH "*2 is “the bull of the peaks,” "fl®n n 2, which is most naturally 
taken as a synonym of TOT n 2, is probably Tl-in 12, “the bull 
of the cliff.” The change of £ to ® in the old Hebrew (\V to W) is 
in itself inconsiderable; also the tendency to soften to ®, seen, 
e.g., in prrj=pr;£, and the close relation of r,i£, “to smelt,” 
and 7,1®, “to burn,” may have caused the change naturally, but, 
since ® originally stands for both ® and ®, the change once made, the 
tendency would at once arise to identify the word with the well- 
known "flffln . But the corruption may have more naturally arisen 
through a misreading of TOT as “second,” and when that was done, 
being quite unintelligible, TOT was suggested both by simi¬ 
larity of sound and by its close association with 12. Furthermore, 
when familiarity with the use of bull-images had ceased there was 
no clue by which to recover the original sense, for the meaning will 
now be that we have a bull-image set up on a steep cliff, it being 
on one of seven projecting summits. The altar was probably lower 
down on more level ground. Gideon is commanded to remove the 
image, tear down the altar of Baal and the Asherah beside it, and 
build an altar to Yahweh on the top of HTm TTOT (vs. 26), “this 
fastness” (R.V., “stronghold”), in usage a place difficult of access 
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and easily defended. 1 According to M.T. the phrase has no point 
of reference in the context, but by the suggested reading it refers 
naturally to the summit where the image had stood. This is con¬ 
firmed by the following PD*1?*23 (vs. 26), which we may now, for 
the first time, translate literally and get a suitable meaning, viz., 
“in the row or alignment," that is to say, the alignment of the peaks, 
and its use here would be a natural one in defining more exactly the 
position of the new altar. 

Gideon was then to offer up the bull-image on the altar of Yahweh 
using the Asherah for firewood. He does as instructed and in the 
morning his work is discovered. It is then, when the people demand 
his death as penalty for the sacrilege, that the words of his father, 
upon the above rendering, first gain a real meaning, viz., “Will you 
contend for Baal, will you save him"; for the two clauses are not 
synonymous. Contending for Baal is here to act as champion of 
the violated sanctity of the god's altar, but any need to save him is 
not in any way involved in the desecrating of his altar. To save his 
reputation is about the most it could mean, but this is just what their 
proposed act could not do. But if Baal's charred image lay up 
there on the altar, then the irony of Joash’s question becomes 
overwhelming. 

Joash's sudden conversion to his son's position is not easily 
accounted for by the M.T., for as the narrative stands we can only 
assume him to have been lukewarm in his Baalism from the outset, 
but even then it is not easy to see how the destruction of the altar 
should affect him so differently from the rest of the people. In 
any case we seem bound to assume that Joash’s regard for Gideon 
was stronger than his religious conviction, a position that seriously 
vitiates the argument, upon which the significance of the story is 
made to depend. The same difficulty in a slightly different form 
confronts us in the next clause of vs. 31, “Whoever takes up his 
quarrel shall be put to death by morning" (Moore). Moore calls 
attention to the difficulty these words raise in connection with the 
following clause, “If he is a god let him contend for himself," and 
declares that both cannot be original, but, apart from the general 
thought-contrast, l17 in connection with n*2V is an impossible 

1 Cf. BDB, 7316. 
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construction. IT as a preposition always involves the idea of extent 
or duration, including its object, so that in connection with H'JV 
it could only signify (1) “let the culprit be killed at once so that he 
will surely be dead in the morning,” a perfectly inane and trivial 
statement; or (2) “let him be killed continuously from a given time 
till the following morning and then desist.” In neither case does IT 
have any conceivable function, and in both cases “pin is a super¬ 
fluous light in the sky. It is surely a very strange way of saying 
that Joash will fight for his son, if attacked. The difficulties both 
of construction and of sense indicate some textual corruption and all 
signs point to IT as the guilty parties. Certain it is that the 

change of a single letter here, reading, for Tj IT, "'pIDn IT, 
gives an appropriate and forcible meaning, for then we obtain 
“whoever will contend for Baal, let him be put to death as a false 
witness” (cf. Deut. 19:16ff.), as much as to say Baal is dead and 
there lies his carcass. No one can henceforth plead for Baal and 
avoid perjury; if he is a god let him plead for himself. The clause 
as thus rendered at once has an integral part in the narrative. It 
hangs together with and further interprets the bull-image and it 
makes Joash’s conversion a rational matter. The confusion of 
with 2 may have arisen through a slavish copyist who confused a 
123 with 12 in the old Hebrew writing, where the resemblance is very 
close, 1 and when the change was made to the square character the 
difficulty of extracting a meaning from the combination would 

lead quite naturally to “'PSH as the frequent confusion of 2 and 12 
by the LXX shows. 

The whole incident as thus interpreted gives another instance^ 
of the Baal-bull-cult as a form of Yahweh-worship, for it is perfectly 
evident from the older Gideon source that he is a loyal Yahweh- 
worshiper, and is not in the least conscious of any defection from 
Yahweh on the part of the people, which might account for Israel's^ 
humiliation at the hands of Midian. 2 

Now this situation brings us to another consideration. The ' 
bull of the peaks was located at Ophrah 3 and, according to the narra¬ 
tive that follows, it was at Ophrah that Gideon himself set up a 

» Cf. Perles, JQR, 1912, p. 109. * Judg. 6: Ilf 

*Cf. Judg. 6:12, 13. 
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golden idol connected with the worship of Yahweh. 1 If our restora¬ 
tion is genuine, we have the tradition of a bull-image of Yahweh at 
Ophrah going back to Gideon’s time, and a later story is recorded 
showing how Gideon destroyed the image in order to take the sting 
out of the unpleasant name Jerubbaal. But Gideon did not actually 
destroy the image, as there was no ground for doing so in his day, 
but his name is also associated with the setting-up of an ephod-idol 
at the same place, and yet there is no indication of more than one 
object of worship connected with the place. The original meaning 

t md form of the ephod, first associated with the name of Gideon, has 
ong baffled any satisfactory solution. It is possible, however, that, 
n the narrative we have just been considering, we may find some 
ight. 

There is a strong presumption that Gideon’s ephod involved some 
sort of image. The amount of gold used, 1,700 shekels, and the 
implication that the object was worshiped seem to exclude the idea 
of a garment. Moore is convinced that an image is imperatively 
required here. A natural meaning for the word may b e gat hered 
from Isa. 30:22 where PP®» is parallel with 'TB'l v rsi, “to 
overlay.” Moreover, both words are used of the metal plating of 
cult images. Starting with this meaning it is easy to see how the 
plating, being the most precious part, would come to designate the 
image itself (cf. the somewhat analogous modern term “ ironclad”). 
But neither the form nor the material is thereby fixed, and ample 
leeway is left for the development of the meaning “priestly garment” 2 
or mask 3 from the same primary usage. 

We have seen from the narrative in Judges that there was a bull- 
image of Yahweh-Baal located at Ophrah which is most naturally 
explained as an Israelite inheritance from the Canaanites and there¬ 
fore older than Gideon. It was in the name of the god of his native 
place that Gideon went forth to avenge the blood of his kinsman and 
returned a national hero. It was accordingly a most natural and 
normal impulse which moved him to dedicate the choicest of the 
spoil to the god at the local sanctuary in Ophrah. With the gold 
in hand various forms of its dedication to the deity might be made, 
but in the case of an out-of-door sanctuary having a bull-image and 

i Judg. 6:26-27. *1 Sam. 2:18. »I Sam. 2:28(?). 
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with the meaning for ephod suggested above, the possibilities are 
much more limited. A cult image was not needed and a purely 
votive object is difficult to conceive without an inclosed temple. Yet 
the context desiderates a prominent object of worship, while the 
ephod suggests an image of some kind overlaid with the gold. All 
the requirements of the situation will be met if Gideon be allowed to 
dedicate the gold to the shrine, in the most natural manner under the 
circumstances, viz., by beating it into thin plates and spreading 
them over the already existing cult image; in no other way could 
the significance of the victory be made to redound more to the glory 
of the god. The result was an “ ephod” in the form of a bull, but 
it would have been an ephod just the same if the underlying image had 
been in any other form. The cult image would thus become the 
glorious symbol of victory over a foreign foe, and, with such a sanc¬ 
tuary in his possession, it is little wonder that Gideon laid the founda¬ 
tions of the first kingdom in Israel. 

The result to be emphasized in this connection, however, is that, 
as a result of the foregoing interpretation, the earliest form of the 
ephod known to us is a plated cult image in the form of a bull repre¬ 
senting Yahweh-Baal. Both the form and the material were non- 
essentials, and one might add the function as well, but, once made, 
the wide social, religious, and political significance of the result would 
have to be reckoned with in all the subsequent usage, and we should 
expect it to go very far toward stereotyping the idea of ephod, 
especially when it was made out of gold and associated with worship, 
for not only is this the first recorded ephod, but the whole situation 
favors our regarding it as the instance which originated the ephod 
and its usage in Israel. Let us inquire how this view conforms with 
the other instances where ephod appears. In the first place we shall 
exclude such references as I Sam. 2:18 and 22:18 as well as the late 
priestly ephod in Exodus, where the meaning “sacred garment” is 
assured. There remains to be considered first of all the ephod of 
Mica h, Judg.^ chaps. 17, 18, carried off by the Danites from its 
original home in Micah’s private sanctuary in Mt. Ephraim 1 and 
set up in the temple at Dan. 2 This instance requires special notice 
owing to the various interpretations of the text of Judg., chaps. 17, 18. 

1 17:5. >18:18. 
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But first of all as a general consideration, we find that a bull-image of 
Yahweh was associated with Dan from very early times. Kennett 1 
is certainly justified in drawing this inference from I Kings 12:29 
and he doubts whether the image there was due to Jeroboam. 
Farrar 2 had also questioned this, though on other grounds. The 
doubt, which is a legitimate one (see below), lends color to the 
hypothesis that the original idol at Dan was a bull-image of Yahweh. 
Professor Bewer has given a searching criticism of the two-source 
theory of these chapters, 8 and incidentally he reduces the decidedly 
complex array of images, there enumerated, by making a 

descriptive epithet and by putting ephod and teraphim .in another 
category as “oracular equipment.” But does this treatment fully 
meet the requirements of the case, so far as the images are concerned ? 
PDC"- is more than a descriptive epithet. Either bC3 or HSCE is 
entirely capable of standing by itself, and they never appear again 
in such juxtaposition as here in the description of a single image. 
In the second place, the narrative starts out with an image in Micah’s 
shrine 4 and winds up with an idol set up in the sanctuary of Dan. 
It is legitimate to inquire what becomes of the other equipment in 
the transfer, for, even though ephod and teraphim be classed as 
oracular devices merely, they were evidently regarded as important 
and we should expect some mention of them in the sequel, but we 
are denied this in the narrative. Bewer is certainly correct in regard¬ 
ing bc3 and as applying to a single image, but is it properly 

a hendiadys ? If so, the instance lacks a parallel. bC5 and PDO- 
are never unequivocally equated as identical objects. Both terms 
stand out with sufficient clearness to establish their general character¬ 
istics, and it is only a question whether these distinctions were later 
interchanged, bcs, using as it s plural trb^CB, denotes a carved 
image of wood or stone. V bwB is used of hewing stone 6 and wood. 6 
The wooden bcs appears in Deut. 7:5, 25; 12:3; Isa. 40:20; 44:15- 
17; 45:20; II Kings 23:6. It was probably of stone in Isa. 21:9; 
Judg. 3:19, 26; Mic. 1:7; II Chron. 34:7. It was not been con¬ 
clusively shown that a bcs w*as ever made of metal. The inference 

» JTS, VI. 167. « Judg. 17:6. 

* Expositor , 1893. • I Kings 6:18. 

« AJSL, XXIX, 261 f. • Hab. 2:18. 
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in Mic. 1:7 because of the association of HrO suits stone equally 
well, and in II Chron. 34:7 T\TQ is further explained by ppi, which 
applies to stone even better. The use of ipZ with bwS in Isa. 
40:19 and 44:10 is not decisive. ~\ZZ may quite as well signify 
here, not “to pour,” but, as in Ps. 2:6 and Prov. 8:23, “to set up, 
place,” Ass. Nas&ku. 1 The fact that such a pesel was made by 
a , properly a fashioner of wood, stone, or met$l, by means of 
tools, not by casting, favors the latter use of ~C- . It would, more¬ 
over, seem to be somewhat hazardous to assume the equating of 
bcs and TCC12 on the basis of “JC3 as long as one of its legitimate 
meanings permits a clear distinction. These four special instances 
of "JC3 are all used in exalted poetical language of exilic and post- 
exilic times. There is no good reason here, therefore, to think the 
terms were confused or interchanged. The kind of an image involved 
in POCH and the process of its construction are not settled by refer¬ 
ring to the root , “to pour.” This in itself might suggest the 
pouring of molten metal into a mold, as for example when the 
Phoenicians made the various utensils for the temple. 2 But it is 
noticeable that ‘"{02 is not the word that is employed to describe 
that particular work, and also that the Hebrew has no word for a 
casting mold. 8 The molten images used in connection with the 
cult, wherever specified, are almost without exception of silver or 
gold. 4 Whether the Hebrews knew how to cast hollow images or 
not, we have no direct evidence, but to cast solid gold or silver 
objects of any size would have been practically prohibitive, owing 
to the scarcity of these precious metals. The word "JCD and its 
noun derivatives might legitimately refer, not to the formation of 
the image, but to the process of preparing the metal for use, com¬ 
parable to the treatment of scrap iron. In Exod. 32:4 some such 
process is presupposed 6 in order to render the people’s ornaments 
adaptable to Aaron’s . The very use of such an instrument, 
moreover, as the sole means of fashioning the image seems to require 

1 Cf. Heb. "p03. Ass. Naslku, "prince.” 

»I Kings 7:46. 

* The R.V. rendering of rQlTO in I Kings 7:46 as "clay ground” might hint at such 
a mold, but cf. Moore on Judg. 7:22 reading "ford,” instead; cf. BDB. 

4 Cf. Hos. 13:2; Judg. 17:3; Exod. 21:4; Isa. 30:22; of bronze, I Kings 18:4. 

4 Cf. vs. 24. 
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some other process than casting. The same need of smelting is 
involved in the case of the golden earrings of the Midianites, out of 
which Gideon’s ephod was made. 1 It is to be noted also that there 
is no unequivocal case of the verb "|C3 used of casting any object 
of metal (on Isa. 40:19; 44:10cf. above). The Hebrew word for 
that process is p2T T» is, however, the regular Phoenician 
word for casting metal, and it was undoubtedly the Phoenicians who 
first widely introduced the products of this art to Israel in the days 
of Solomon. 3 It was accordingly natural enough that this word 
should find a place in the nomenclature of metallic images, but such 
usage does not define the process but merely asserts that metal, that 
had been molten for that purpose, was used in the making of such 
images. This distinction also finds support in the two uses of HDC"- : 
(1) in several instances 4 PDOE indicates not the image itself but the 
kind of material out of which it was made and is properly rendered 
“ molten metal.” This usage shows itself to be the earlier and from 
it the material came to be used as a synonym for an image of that 
material. (2) Wherever the process of making is in any sense 
described the implication is that the is made by first fashion¬ 

ing an image out of wood or stone and then overlaying it with a 
plating of precious metal. 5 In Isa. 30:22 “the plating of thy molten 
images of gold” shows in what sense the images were of gold, viz., 
in the plating; and at the same time in what sense they could be 
called a molten image, for the expression is "pTTT rOO"«2, “molten 
image of thy gold.” Isa. 40:19 starts out with a bcs which is then 
overlaid with gold. A name for the completed image is not given, 
but as is evident from Isa. 30:22f. it could properly be called a 
ruZ'2 . This also suits the contrast with bca, “ graven image,” 
vs. 20, and these two are used as elsewhere to cover images in general. 6 

It remains to notice an apparent confusion of bcs with . 
In Jer. 10:14 (51:17) we read, “ Every goldsmith is put to shame by a 

1 Judg. 8:26 f. 

»Cf. Exod. 25:12; 26:37; 36:36; 37:3. 13; 38:5, 27; I Kings 7:24, 30. 46. 

* Cf. I Kings, chap. 7. 

4 Exod. 22:8; 34:17; Lev. 9:14; Deut. 9:16; Neh. 9:18; II Kings 17:16; Isa. 
42:17. 

‘ Hab. 2:18-19. 

«Cf. Deut. 27:15; Nah. 1:14. 
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graven image, for his molten image 1 is falsehood/' 2 bC3 is not indi¬ 
cated here as the work of the goldsmith, but merely as the cause of 
his confusion, but that confusion comes only through his ^CD , which 
is the proper work of a goldsmith. There is thus no necessity for 
confusing the work of the goldsmith or equating bC3 and *^CD , and 
there is no sufficient warrant for making this a test case merely on 
the basis of ’’D when the suffix is wanting from bC3 . The depend¬ 
ence is perfectly straightforward if one image is the foundation of 
the other, that is to say, if the goldsmith makes his molten image 
by overlaying a graven image with gold. The writer states a para¬ 
dox: a goldsmith is put to shame by the work of a wood-carver. 
How? Not because the work of the former is inferior, but because 
the more costly work of the goldsmith ("CD) is falsehood, much 
more then does the wooden core, with which he began, prove the 
folly of such image-making. Once also “graven images of silver” 
are mentioned, 8 but we are distinctly told that they consisted of 
D'rCB overlaid with silver. The expression is as legitimate as it is 
to refer to the flesh of one's bones, and then, without explanation, 
to speak of the whole as one's body. The second half of the verse 
speaks of rttDfct (fern, of T13K, for which it supplies the construct 
form) of gold of molten images as exactly parallel to “C3 *S|3X of 
clause a. It is evident, therefore, from the parallelism of the verse 
and from the above examples that such an image might be called 
either an TIEN or a TXDZ m 2 , the one arising from the kind of material 
used and the other from the method of its application. When, 
therefore, Micah's mother says, “I had dedicated the silver unto 
Yahweh from my hand for my son to make a graven image a molten 
image” (the 1 has been added through a misunderstanding), the 
whole context is perfectly straightforward. But she is saying more, 
in using such language, than that she proposed to make a molten 
image of the silver. PQC*3 was quite sufficient to convey that 
meaning, but Micah had already a graven image, 4 and it is that 


1 "GOD syn. of rOOtt . 

* R.V., “his graven image," is misleading, A.V. is better. There is a special reason 
for the omission of the suffix. 

* Isa. 30:22. 

*Cf. 17:5a with 18:31a. 
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which Micah’s mother proposes to make into a silver PDCE. The 
juxtaposition then spells metamorphqsis rather than hendiadys. 
The meaning of Judg. 17:1-5 is then about as follows: Micah had 
a graven (wooden) image of Yahweh in a private shrine, and in his 
zeal for the adornment of the image he took eleven hundred pieces 
of silver from his mother without her knowledge or consent, knowing 
that if he once got it spread over the sacred image it would be 
inviolable, but he did not trust his mother’s religious devotion to 
give it for that purpose. The mother, hpwever, had already secretly 
dedicated the silver to give it to her son for this very object. When 
the money was missed, therefore, she pronounced a curse, not 
because she suspected Micah, but because she feared the purpose she 
had in view might be frustrated by someone else. The curse, how¬ 
ever, compelled Micah to confess and restore the silver. This con¬ 
fession, far from bringing any rebuke from her, leads her to exclaim, 
“ Blessed be my son of Yahweh,” for she perceives with what intent 
he had taken the money, and she then reveals her secret plan and 
ends accordingly by saying (vss. 3 f.), “Now therefore I will restore 
it unto thee.” This she does by proceeding to hire a goldsmith to 
carry out the task of preparing the image; and so it could be said 
(as in vs. 3) that while Micah had a shrine with a graven image, he 
had now made an T)£N, a much more precious object which deserved 
a constant attendant. This TlStf, under the circumstances, could 
be referred to without misunderstanding both as a bc3 and as a 
TOCE. It had been merely a 5C3, it had now become an ephod, 
a molten image. This interpretation involves no modification of 
these verses either in structure or in order save the dropping of the 
“) referred to above. Even the troublesome clause at the end of 
vs. 3 is quite as integral as the rest. As is evident, therefore, the 
three terms involve but a single image, for which either name under 
the circumstances might be employed, depending on the viewpoint 
or the quality emphasized, and in accord therewith but a single 
image appears at Dan, there spoken of as “that which Micah had 
made” 1 or Micah’s bC3 .” 2 

The foregoing explanation of ephod not only conforms to the 
ephod of Gideon but reveals the process by which it was made. It 

Judg. 18:27. * 18:31. 
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might be objected that this interpretation would make every gold 
or silver image an ephod. This would be true so far as the form is 
concerned, but the appropriateness of using the name would probably 
depend on the separate existence of the unadorned graven image as 
a sacred object before it was overlaid with precious metal, and the 
extension of the use of the name which a few historic examples 
might inspire. 

The relation of this ephod to bull-worship evidently depends on 
the form of Micah’s original graven image. The context distinctly 
implies that it was an image of Yahweh. Its close correspondence 
with the ephod of Gideon both in method of construction and in 
historical period and the fact that both were located in Mt. Ephraim 
suggest the same form, while the historical fact that even later, 
though under the impetus of the same forces, Yahweh was officially 
worshiped in Israel under the form of a bull does not warrant us in 
conjecturing any other form in this case. 

The other references to ephod that concern us here are I Sam. 
14:18 (LXX); 23:6, 9; 30:7. Moore says: “In all these passages 
the ephod may be an idol, but it must be admitted .... none of 
them imperatively demand this interpretation.” In view of the 
above explanation, we ask, rather, do any of these cases forbid this 
interpretation? I Sam. 21:9 presents no difficulty to such an 
explanation and this is the only remaining reference where the 
ephod appears in a sanctuary. In the other passages the ephod is 
always associated with taking the oracle of Yahweh. It was, more¬ 
over, something that could be borne in the hand. A small portable 
image is not excluded, but until the methods of taking the oracle 
are more fully known, these passages leave us to conjecture. I Sam. 
21:9, however, in view of the two cases in Judges, favors a bull- 
image in the sanctuary at Nob in the days of David. Enough 
should have been said to show that bull-worship as a form of Baalism 
held a recognized place in the Yahweh religion from the days of the 
Judges onward. 

Another sidelight on the practice may be found in the rise of the 
Levites. It is noticeable that the first Levite we meet after Israel 
enters Palestine is regarded as desirable as a priest and eventually 
becomes the first custodian of the sanctuary at Dan. Aaron when 
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first introduced in Exod. 4:14 is described as a Levite, and his first 
distinctively religious function in E is the institution of the calf- 
worship. In neither case is there any reference to a tribe of Levi; 
indeed Micah's Levite is distinctly declared to be of the family of 
Judah. 1 And every reference to the Levites in early historical times 
points to them, not as a tribe, but as a priestly gild, 2 whose asso¬ 
ciation with the bull-cult is undeniable. 

So far as the name Levi itself is concerned, it is noteworthy that 
no attempt was ever made to carry the priestly order back to a 
common ancestor, since Levi and Levite are exactly the same word 
in the Hebrew. This, together with the fact that they received no 
tribal inheritance, seems to show a lack of tribal consciousness, and 
to indicate that the word “Levi” was felt to embody their priestly 
function. The meaning of the name was lost, but a trace of it 
persists in their choice of Leah as their ancestral mother. The mean¬ 
ing of her name was also forgotten. It is now interpreted as “ (wild) 
cow” through Arabic or simply “cow,” 4 but, as already implied, 
the genealogy here is an afterthought, since Leah is only the feminine 
counterpart of Levi from the same root (H^b). 6 I suggest, therefore, 
that Levi be taken as a gentilic form from ^b on the basis of Assyrian 
lfi j/nfctb, “bull,” 6 regarding Id of c ourse as a contraction from 
lift, left, le’fi, “the strong one,” II V H^b . A Levite would then 
be first of all a man of the L fl (image), and then a member of a gild 
of that name. The name was acquired by the Levites after enter¬ 
ing Canaan, as ministers of the bull-Baal sanctuaries, later taken 
over by the Israelites. The popularity of this form of worship 
rendered its exponents, the Levites, greatly in demand. This first 
appears in Judg., chap. 17, where, if correctly interpreted above, a 
bull-image was involved. This also enables us to explain why 
Aaron at his first appearance in Exod. 4:14 is characterized as the 
Levite, since at the same time he is called the brother of Moses, and 

1 Judg. 17:7. 

* Cf. H. P. Smith, Rl, p. 79. 

* Gray, Proper Names , p. 96. 

* Haupt, "Rachel and Leah," ZATW, 1909. 

»ct. i/fwj. nip. . 

* Cf. Del., HWB, 364a. 
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the term Levite evidently, therefore, is not used to express a family 
relation but it distinctly implies that Aaron, at this point in the 
narrative, was officially something which Moses was not. The 
prestige which the Levites thus gained enabled them eventually 
to become the sole recognized priesthood in Israel by 621 b.c. They 
early appropriated Moses to their gild by making him a ben Levi. 1 

It remains to be explained how the Assyrian name for bull should^ 
come to be applied, in that case, to the ministers of Baal-bull shrines 
in Palestine. We can only deal with the general probability. How¬ 
ever, the ease and extent of communication between Syria and 
Babylonia in the Amama period leaves ample room for Babylonian 
artistic influence, and if a distinctively Babylonian sacred image 
with its Babylonian name could be introduced into Palestine in the 
tenth century b.c. and gain wide official recognition, as we shall • 
attempt to show was the case, then a similar introduction in the 
twelfth century b.c. is not a whit more difficult or improbable. 

A Babylonian type of image at a notable sanctuary might readily 
receive the Babylonian name, and copies of it in the same district 
would naturally bear the same name when the Israelites took over 
those shrines, by some such process as that indicated in Judg. 8:33— 
chap. 9. It is only necessary that these should have been of sufficient 
prestige in order to have given their nomenclature to all who min¬ 
istered at that kind of a sanctuary, and eventually at all sanctuaries. 
The rise of the Levites would thus emphasize the early prestige of 
the bull-cult adopted by the Israelites in Canaan. 

One other item bearing upon bull-worship as practiced in Judah 
consists in the bull as a motive in the adornment of Solomon’s temple, 
involving also the cherubim and their relation to Jeroboam’s calves. 
The twelve bronze bulls which supported the molten sea 2 served a 
structural use as well as a decorative motive, but a ceremonial purpose 
may also be present. The bulls upon the panels of the bases 3 seem 
to be purely decorative. 

The cherubim, carved upon the walls 4 and upon the outer doors 
and overlaid with gold, 6 but particularly the two colossal cherubim 

1 Cf. Paton, “Israel’s Conquest of Canaan.” JBL, XXXII, 30. 

* I Kings 7:25. * I Kings 6:29. 

»I Kings 7:29. * I Kings 6:32. 
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of olive wood, fifteen feet high, overlaid with gold, which stood 
within the Holy of Holies, present a more complicated problem. 
The probability of Babylonian influence here is well assured by recent 
interpreters. The motive of these images at the entrance to the 
Most Holy Place has long been recognized as strikingly analogous 
to the winged bull colossi at the entrance to Assyrian palaces. But 
whatever the similarities here, it is evident that they could not be 
precisely the same; e.g., the'Assyrian sculptures are still partly in 
relief, the cherubim are required to be entirely in the round; again 
in the outstretched wings of the cherubim we have a dissimilar 
element. It is practically certain, however, that they were com¬ 
posite figures, and, as we shall attempt to show, one element was the 
bull. Our chief source for these images is Ezekiel whose ideal 
descriptions nevertheless reflect his direct knowledge of the temple 
of Solomon. Ezekiel’s cherubim are not only composite but com¬ 
pound and conglomerate. The chief ingredients are the cherubim 
of the inner temple, the oxen of the molten sea, the bronze laver 
bases with their four wheels, the high altar, and the throne of the 
king, but out of this highly involved monstrum certain general 
features emerge: (1) all the living creatures have wings; (2) the 
human countenance of the creatures is a prominent and constant 
feature of the cherubim wherever their faces appear; 1 (3) all their 
feet were the feet of the ox. 2 These constant features would point 
to the original cherubim of Solomon’s temple. And the particular 
form of Solomon’s cherubim will have been due to the Phoenician 
builders of the temple. Now the practice of fashioning such com¬ 
posite figures extends all through the ancient civilization of the Near 
East. 3 Variations in form and composition characterize different 
countries and periods. A common designation applied to them in 
modern times is ypwf/yypvTis, Eng. “griffin,” and a relation between 
this word and Heb. 2TD was early surmised. The plausibility 
of such a relation still has good support. 4 


1 Ezek. 1:5, 10; 40:19. 

* Reading (Ezek. 1:2) ""flDn DrPbWU 

* Cf. Prince-Ziegler in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclop&die der klassischen Altertums - 
Wissenschaften, pp. 1902 ff. 

4 Cf. Skinner, Genesis 8:24 . and Real-Enc., p. 1902. 
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The difficulty of deriving S1TQ from ypfoj/ is not due to phonetic 
obstacles but to the lack of any plausible Indo-European derivation 
for ypwj/. 1 But if the Phoenicians, as seems probable, transmitted 
STQ to the Hebrews, there is much to be said in favor of a similar 
transmission to the Greeks in the form of yphf/* The question of 
ultimate origin, however, still remains open, and the function of 
the cherubim favors Babylonia, yet the corresponding Assyrian §6du 
and Lamassu give us no clue, although their close association with 
Lfi, “bull,” never leaves us in any doubt as to their nature. But, 
as Delitzsch has pointed out, 8 when these bull-colossi are designated 
by combining the ideograms for §6du and Lamassu, 
ALAD.LAMMA, we are still uncertain how they read the combina¬ 
tion. Is there anything to indicate that a form corresponding to 
aro was thus used? (1) The attempt to establish the form 
k i r b u rests on a misreading. (2) Assyrian k a r 6 b u, “ mighty,” 
“powerful,” is a good form, and it corresponds fundamentally to 
a*P5. 4 The ideogram for §6du, i.e., AN.KAL, signifies “mighty 
[god]” and karfibu might therefore have been legitimately 
used as a synonym for § 6 d u, or as one reading of AN. KAL, but 
we have no documentary evidence that such was the case. (3) The 
form k u r ft b u probably a synonym of k a r ft b u appears with the 
determinative for bird (II R. 37, 17, gr, h ) as signifying “the mighty 
(bird).” Cf. kasfisu also meaning “powerful” and likewise used 
as a bird name (Del., HWB , 344 b and 352a). (4) In Esarhaddon’s 

description of his restoration of the temple of A§ur ( Keilschrifttexte 
aus Assur, No. 75, 11. 18 ff.) the names d lah-me d ku-ri-bi 
are used to designate the two figures of burnished metal set up, one 
on either side, at the entrance to that temple. (5) In this connec¬ 
tion the mutilated passage. (gu-ud) Kil = ku-ru[bu] 

(V.R. 29, 74, gr, h ) although incomplete and partly conjectural gains 
considerably in probability and the position of (g u - u d) = a 1 p u , 
ox, coupled with k u r 6 b u (bird) lends color to the meaning “winged 
bull” for The combination d lah-me(et) d ku-ri-bi 

* Cf. BDB, 5006, and Real-Enc .. p. 1913. 

* Cf. Muss-Arnolt, Semitic Words in Greek and Latin, p. 100. 

* H WB, 646 f . 

4 Cf. Ball, Light from the East, p. 31. 
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doubtless adds somewhat of complexity in regard to the exact 
identification of these divine watchers of the gate 1 yet it assures 
“kuribi” as one of them at the entrance of an Assyrian temple 
in the days of Esarhaddon; but from this combination we may go 
a step farther. When Nabu-na’id (555^539 b.c.) restored E-hul-hul, 
the temple of Sin in Harran, he placed in its eastern gateway two 
lah-mu, one on the right side and one on the left (V.R. 64, col. 
II, 11. 16-17). A similar use of k u r 1 (6) b u l has not been verified, 
but it is evident that the way for it was already prepared and that 
ALAD. LAMM A might have been legitimately so treated. Either, 
therefore, this usage of kurdbu was also established in Babylonia 
and thence passed to the west or the Phoenicians themselves stand¬ 
ardized it in a similar manner to Nabu-na’id’s lah-mu. 

It is in consonance with this idea that the ypv\f/ conception always 
symbolizes superlative vital power as associated with the divine. 
It is, besides, a standing characteristic of these compositae that the 
two front feet determine the body and lower limbs of the creature 
(i.e., they correspond to the same animal), so that, when Ezekiel, 
in spite of his mixed figures, clearly implies that all the feet of his 
creatures were the feet of the ox, the conclusion on this analogy is 
scarcely to be avoided that the bodies and lower limbs were those of 
a bull. And, when Ezekiel gives prominence to the human face of 
the cherub with indications also that it was a standing feature (see 
above), the likeness to the human-headed, winged bulls of Assyria 
is too close to be accidental. Representations of Yahweh as sitting 
or riding upon the cherubim, literally, or figuratively as in the storm, 3 
are most naturally explained as later developments starting from the 
images in Solomon’s temple. These figures would represent the 
images of Yahweh-Baal to the people, the addition of wings and 
human features would doubtless have been no more startling than 
the latest fashions from Paris are today, and yet probably quite as 
much sought after. But there was one saving feature in the temple 
symbols. The ark placed beneath the outstretched wings also 

1 On the significance of 1 a h m u in the early myths cf. J as trow, Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria, Eng. ed., pp. 414, 418. 

* Cf. Sulfitu, Sulitu; mullgu, mulfigu; purussu, purissu; 
Sumittu, Sumuttu. 

* II Sam. 22:11; 4:4; 6:2. 
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represented Yahweh’s special presence. It was possible, therefore, 
later, when images became objectionable for the cherubim to drop 
out of sight and still leave a symbol of Yahweh’s presence in 
the ark. 

The relation of the cherubim to Jeroboam’s calves has this in 
common—Jeroboam made two images. It is said that one was put 
in Dan, but this does not harmonize well with the reason why the 
images were set up, viz., to keep the people away from Jerusalem. 
Moreover, we have pointed out reasons to indicate that the compiler 
has confused an older tradition about the image at Dan. Finally 
there is evidence that there were two calves at Bethel, not only in 
Hos. 10:5, where the feminine plural of calves has been suspected, * 
but in I Kings 12:32, where we read, “So he did in Bethel to sacrifice 
to the calves that he had made.” The absence of any intimation of 
the king’s presence at Dan strongly favors two calves at Bethel. 
And if there were two there, it greatly strengthens the argument 
for an imitation of the cherubim. When, therefore, traces of this 
duality of images at Bethel still appear in spite of the redactor’s 
different conception, even slight evidence gains greatly in weight 
and particularly is this so if Dan already had its “ calf.” Accordingly 
the implied reasons for setting up the images 1 logically becomes the 
historical and true one; but waiving that point as containing some¬ 
what of psychological subtlety on Jeroboam’s part, still the language 
used, “Ye have gone up long enough to Jerusalem” (R.V. margin), 
distinctly implies an imitation of the worship at Jerusalem, and, when 
he adds, “Behold thy elohim, 0 Israel, which brought you up from 
the land of Egypt,” he is not to be taken as making a new identi¬ 
fication, but rather as reflecting the identification which had already 
been made in Solomon’s temple, that is to say, the cherubim had 
already been identified with Yahweh. Now this is exactly what we 
should expect, placed as they were in the Holy of Holies and being 
the only images located therein, and particularly should we anticipate 
this in that period, if these images were in general in the form of a 
bull. When, therefore, Jeroboam says, “Behold thy gods, O Israel,” 
the impression is that both images are presented together to the 
worshipers. If they were set up in widely separated sanctuaries 
this effect would have been entirely absent, especially in a period 

iI Kings 12:28. 
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when any shrine might have its representation of the national deity; 
and there would have been left no particular sense of imitation nor 
of accentuation of image-worship in general. But in that case it is 
difficult to account for two and only two “ calves,” since there were 
several famous sanctuaries in the north; but the compiler of Kings* 
whole scheme of history reflects a novelty and an advance in image- 
worship made by Jeroboam. This would find an adequate explana¬ 
tion in the wings and the human heads of the associated cherubim. 
True, these features are never mentioned, for we have only hostile 
reports of these images, but there is something to be said both for 
two images together at Bethel and for their human countenances. 
In Hos. 13:2 it is reported “they say of them, let the men that sacri¬ 
fice kiss the calves,” and the form of the reference is clearly to the 
custom at a given sanctuary. 

Furthermore, in this identification of Yahweh with the two bull 
colossi as Israel's elohim who brought them up from Egypt we have 
a suggested explanation for the origin of the equation Yahweh = 
elohim (pi.), as of course the name “Yahweh-Elohim” itself, in 
Gen. 2 a reason as well for the preference of the Elohist for the 
name Elohim for Yahweh, and why he thus not only uses the plural 
for God but at times chooses a plural verb to go with it (cf. Gen. 
20:13; 35:7; Josh. 24:19); for here was visible, tangible, and offi¬ 
cial evidence that Yahweh was the Elohim and it could not be 
escaped. It may be urged that in that case the Yahwist and 
Elohist should have changed places, as the original cherubim were 
in the south. But, as we have already seen, the cherubim in 
Jerusalem were never the sole representatives of Yahweh in the 
temple, but from the start shared that function with the older ark. 
Moreover, the original cherubim early lost their prestige, quite 
likely as the result of being stripped of their gold covering during 
Shishak's invasion, 1 while in the north these idols throughout the 
whole history of the kingdom enjoyed the greatest prestige and 
stood in and by themselves as the highest political and religious 
interpretation of Yahweh, officially considered, and were accepted 
as such without question, so far as we can learn, till the protests 
of Hosea. 

i Cf. I Kings 14:25 f. 
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Perhaps none of these various items, taken by themselves, may 
claim the dignity or worth of a demonstration, from the nature of 
the case; but taken together, in an assured atmosphere of Baal- 
worship, we are constrained to conclude that the bull-cult of Yahweh 
in Israel from the days of the Judges to the eighth-century prophets 
was widespread and deep-seated, and the most prominent interpreter 
of Yahweh during that period. 
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A NEW SAMA§-§UM-UKlN SERIES 

By J. Dyneley Prince 
C olumbia University 

As is well known, Sama§-§um-ukln, the brother of AAur-bAni- 
pal, whom the Assyrian king appointed as his viceroy in Babylon, 
rebelled against Assyria with the object of proclaiming himself 
independent ruler of Babylon. In the following texts, published 
by David Myrhman in Babylonian Hymns and Prayers y Plates 
22-34, there appears a series of Sama§-§um-ukln documents, the 
most important of which are Nos. XII, XIII, XIV, and XVII, all 
in Semitic. Nos. XV and XVI probably do not belong in the series 
(see below) and No. XVIII, which is undoubtedly an inscription of 
the same character as Nos. XII, XIII, XIV, and XVII, is so broken 
that but little can be made ot it. 

In these inscriptions, Sama§-§um-ukln is directly mentioned in 
Nos. XII and XVIII. The tone of the other hymns indicated above 
is such, however, as to leave little doubt that we have in them a 
penitential series applied by §ama&-§um-ukln at the time of his 
rupture with AJur-bani-pal. Thus, for example, in XII. 13, he 
states: “the unopened documents of my glory thou proclaimest,” 
implying that a glorious future awaits him. Very significantly, 
§ama§-§um-ukln prays in XII. 27: “my partner [i.e., A§ur-b&ni-pal] 
may I overcome,” and in XII. 30: “may I change my command”; 
viz., may he release himself from the overlordship of his imperious 
brother. In JAOS , XXXIII, 10-15, I published No. XII of these 
inscriptions, which I include again here in more perfect form, in 
order to illustrate the character of the entire series more satis¬ 
factorily. 

In XIII. 13, the singer states that Sama§ “turns back the hostile 
one bound evilly on my left hand,” the reference being apparently 
to A§ur-b&ni-pal. In XII.21-24, there is a plain allusion to the 
magical consultation of animal entrails, in order to ascertain the 
future. In XIII.38, the singer prays that his people be not “laid 
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waste.” Such expressions certainly seem to indicate that this 
hymn was used at a time when the success of the anti-Assyrian 
movement appeared doubtful. 

In XIV. 1-4, the same strain is noticeable; the singer alludes 
to his “transgression, affliction,” and to the fact that “evil” has over¬ 
taken him, his troops having left him and his citadel being besieged. 
In XIV. 5-9, he calls on the Sun-god to aid him and alludes to his 
being overwhelmed by a flood and states that he is “no longer 
mighty” (cf. 11. 10ff.). The singer is under a “curse” (1. 17); 
i.e., Sama§-§um-ukin is in deadly fear of the overthrow which speedily 
befell him. Similarly, in XIV (B). 25, he speaks of the ravaging 
of his people and in 1. 26 confesses his “fault,” attributing his mis¬ 
fortune to his sin against the god. 

On the other hand, No. XVII seems to have been used at an 
earlier date than the preceding hymns, as the prayer in No. XVII is 
chiefly for power, particularly in 1. 24, where the singer asks to be 
“written down as king,” and in 1. 25, where he prays that his people 
may obey him. No. XVII lacks the despairing tone of the other 
documents. 

It is impossible, as has already been pointed out, to appreciate 
the full force of No. XVIII, owing to its mutilated state, but SamaA- 
§um-ukin is mentioned by name in 1. 18 and is described as the 
“lover of E-saggila” and the “help of E-zida,” showing that he paid 
especial attention to the temples of Babylon, in order to gain the 
favor of the local god (Marduk). 

In the light of what is known of the sad fate of Sama§-§um-ukin, 
it is impossible not to believe that these documents are all to be dated 
from the time of his rebellion. Moreover, the writing confirms this 
idea, as the hymns which do not contain the name of Sama§-§um-ukln 
show precisely the same sort of signs as, for example, Nos. XII and 
XVIII, about which there can be no doubt. All these poems are 
couched in fine style, characterized by an abundance of epithet, 
giving a literary merit to the productions far above that of the 
usual conventional prayer. These hymns are of great historical 
interest as throwing light upon the extremely religious personal 
character of the unfortunate §ama§-§um-uktn. 
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XII (Plates 22-23; no photograph) 

Obverse 

1) (ru)-bu-u git-ma-lu a-pil ili ina arxi Babbar-ra 
Great one, perfect one, son of the god, in the month of SamaS; 

2) . . . . -1 u S u - u pi-tu-u pa-an kalam-me mu-kal-lim ntira 
.he who opens the face of the lands; revealer of light; 

3) (muS)-te-Sir ina Sarru-ti-ma UB-KAL mimma Sum-§u 
who rules aright in my kingdom; the mighty ruler of everything; 

4) . . . (dannu) d Sama§( = d U-TU) Sa-ru-ur mat&ti 

. . . powerful one, SamaS, glory of the lands. 

5) (UD-KIB)-NUN-KI cu-lul E-Babbar-ra 

Sippar, the shadow of the temple of SamaS, 

6) .ina d Marduk tuk-lat Babtli (KA-DINGIR-RA-KI) 

.by means of Marduk, the help of Babylon. 

7) (ina qi)-bi-ti-ka u-taq-qu-u d Anunnaki d Igigi 
By thy command the Anunnaki and Igigi pour out {bounteously). 

8) d Me um(AMA)-me cal-mat qaqqa-du i-tal-la-la m6Sara-ka 
The goddess Me, mother of the blackheaded, justifies thy righteousness. 

9) danna ina tap-pa-a tu-Sar-Si 

A mighty one as a partner thou grantest (me). 

10) ana la i-Sa-ru ta-nam-din ap-lu 
To him who is not worthy thou givest a son. 

11) da(!)-(al)-ti sik-kur Samere ta-pat-ti 
The door (and) the bolt of heaven thou openest. 

12) ana la na-$i-lu ta-Sak-kan ndra 
For him who seeth not thou makest light. 

13) duppi tanad&tia (UB-MU) la pi-ta-a ta-Sa-as-si 
The unopened documents of my glory thou proclaimest. 

14) ina libbi immure ta-Sat-tar Sira 
Among the lambs thou makest plenteous the meat. 

15) dai&n (DI-KUD) d Anunnaki. b£l d Igigi 
Judge of the Anunnaki, lord of the Igigi, 

* 16) d SamaS b^lia dfir Si-ma-a-ti at-ta-ma 
§amaS my lord, wall of fate art thou. 

17) ana-ku md Sama§-Sum-ukln m&r ili-Su 
I, §amaS-Sum-ukln, the son of his god (thee) 

18) ina xul-lu-pa-ni dub-lu ,cu da-(al-tu) ,cu as-ma-ru-u 
for our protection a foundation, door (?), lance; 

19) lu Sal-ma iccur ntiri (XU-CAB) icu narkabat ci-(mit- 

tim) Sema 

verily propitious, bird of light, to the chariot of my span favorable, 

20) pal-xa-ku ad-ra-ku u Su-ta-du-ra-ku 

I reverence, I fear and I am greatly in awe (of thee), 
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21) (mu)-tib-bi ja-Si u bttia (E-MU) 
who makest glad myself and my house. 

22) (at-taz)-kar ab (A-A) ameli abu(A-A)-ku-nu ab(A-A) 

m&t .... 

I proclaim the father of mankind, your father, father of the land . . . . 

23) (na-piS)-tu Si-i-mu a-lak-ti dum-mi-iq 
my (?) life do thou order; my going do thou favor. 

24) (tu-Sar)-Si ra-i-ma luS-tu-u-a 
Do thou grant mercy; may I drink 

25) ni-me-qa Suttu ianu-u-a (ME-U-A) 
wisdom; in dreams where am I ? 

26) Suttu aj-tu lu ana damiq-tim Suk-na 
Oh turn the black dream to favor! 

Reverse 

27) i-Sa-riS (SAG) lul-lik tap-pa-a lu-uk-Su-ud 
Righteously may I walk; my partner may I overcome! 

28) ina u(UD)-mi-ia lu-rak damiqtam 
In my days may I prolong (thy) favor! 

29) Su.-ma-ka Sa damiqtim 

.thy ... of favor. 

30) dai4n(DI-KUD) lu-(nak)-kir qa-bu-u-a 
O judge, let me change my command! 

31) .ri-Sa-a-tu bit biltia (BIL-TU-MU) 

.(may he fill) with joy the house of my tribute! 

32) d Me ri.li-iz-ziz ina xegallia (KAN-MU) 


Goddess Me.may she be strong for my plenty! 

33) d Me ma.li-iz-ziz ana damiqtia 


Goddess Me.may she be strong for my favor! 

34) S 6 p tal-lak-(ti lu)-Sal-li-mu ana idia 

The foot of my going may she make perfect for my power! 

35) A-A.p a - (k 4) - d i ina arkia (EGIR-MU) 

.to preserve after me! 

36) li. d Bu-ne-ne rubu-ka damiq-tim 

(May) the goddess Bunene (endow) thy prince with favor! 

37) d A-(A).ta(?).-Si xul-qu-ma 

May the goddess A-A-.they are destroyed. 

38) d §amaS abu (A-A)-.at-(ta) ri-Sa-a ri-e-mu 

SamaS father.do thou grant mercy! 

39) d §am-Si alu(?)-ka. 

SamaS may thy city. 

40) d Me.ru-bu-ka 

Goddess Me.thy prince. 
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41) d Me.-ka li-tib-bu 

Goddess Me.may thy ... be sweet! 

42) KA-KA(?)-MA.GA(?)-TU-LAL §ama§-KAM 

A prayer.a complete one to SamaS; it is. 

XIII (Plates 24-25; Photograph XLV) 

Obverse 

1) . d §ama§ 

. d §ama£! 

2) .b61 mat&ti 

.lord of the lands, 


3) id-di-§u-u ntir (LAX) il&ni ka-a-a-nu 
New one, light of the gods, enduring one! 

4) muS-te-§ir eltiti u Saplflti (AN-TA-ME§ tj KI-TA-ME§) 
Ruler of things in heaven and on earth! 

5) re’u ki-nu § a te-ni-§e-e-ti at-ta 
Enduring shepherd of mankind art thou! 

6) («>§ a m a §) da-a-a-nu ci-ru § a q i - (b i t) - s u la inaki-ru 

(NU-KUR-ru) 

§ama§, the judge, the exalted one, whose command changeth not! 

7) d § a m - § u ilu ma-am-man la ibbalkit-u (NU-BAL-u) 
SamaS, god against whom none rebels! 

8) d Sama§ ina qi-(bit)-ka u§-te-£i-ri a-pa-a-ti 
§ama5, by thy command the nations are governed. 

9) id-lu ip-pi-da-tu ip-tu-u in-ni-rum 

Hero, for whom the date-stalks (?) have opened and bloomed! 

10) d §ama§ ina ac£-ka (UD-DU-ka) m§ (A-ME§) ka-cu-ti 

lim-xu-ru-ka 

Sama§, at thy going forth, may the cold waters come out to meet thee! 

11) il&ni §a m&ti lik-ru-\>u-ka 

May the gods of the land do homage to thee! 

12) il&ni rabtiti lib-ka li-|ib-bu 
May the great gods rejoice thy heart! 

13) d §ama§ u-tar cir-rum ka-mu-u lim-ni§ ina §umeli-ia 
§ama§ turns back the hostile one, bound evilly on my left hand. 

14) d Siris pa-§ir ili u ameli ina imni-ia na-§a-ku 

The god Siris, pardoner of gods and men, on my right hand I have 


exalted. 

15) ina.AD BAR-KUR i-xa-az-za-az-ka 

.smites thee. 

16) d §ama§ §a.A-§I ida (ID) u zera (KUL) i-pu-§a 

§ama§ who.causes sexual power and seed. 

17) . 
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18) .. . -GA-ME§ ni (?) - . . . 

19) NU-ME& mu-lu; £ a im-lu; § a £ a n g t u (§A-§ID) .... 
who raises up mankind (?); who has filled them; who the priesthood 

20) lu-£a-ni-lu lu-£a-qap Marduk(?) lu i-pu .... 

Verily, he casts down and sets up; Marduk, verily, he has done . . . . 

21) lik-kulu-uu-£a-(al) 

Verily, I shall consult the dog. 

22) £ a x x u (§AX) lu-u u - £ a - a (a 1) 

Verily, I shall consult the swine. 

23) iccuru (XU) lu-u u-£a-(al) 

Verily, I shall consult the bird. 

24) nunu (XA) lu-u u-£a-(al) 

Verily, I shall consult the fish. 

25) a-na a-(lum) lu id-(din) 

Unto the city, verily, he has given it (?). 

26) ina erciti lu iq-(rib) 

Upon the earth, verily, he has approached. 

27) ina libitti lu i-te-(rib) 

Into the brick, verily, he has entered. 

28) ( d Sama£) i-lu lu-u ...... . 

§ama£, the god, verily. 

29) . 


Reverse 

30) .lu .... ba ... . 

31) .u.pi ... . 

32) .u£a-az-(nin) 

.he has caused it to rain. 

33) .(£)ur pi.lu-ka£(BI)-£ap 

.verily, I conjure it. 


34) lu zikru lu zinni£tu lu £arru b6-lu. 

male, female, king, lord. 

35) (ip-Se)-ti-Su-nu ?-GI§-RI pale (BAL-ME&) . . . 

their deeds (?).the reigns (?). 

36) (an)-nu-ti li-ma-ru-Su-nu-(ti) 

These may he see them! 

37) d §arru b61u (BE) u rubfi li-si-mu-§u-nu-ti 
May the god Sarru, lord and prince, make them suitable (?)! 

38) ina qat& d §arru b£lu u rubfi a-a u-(xar-ra-bu) 

At the hands of Sarru, lord and prince, may they not lay them waste! 

39) (ana-)ku arad-ka lub-lut lu-u§-lim 
May I, thy servant, live and be at peace! 
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40) lib-bi-ka lu-§a-pi-ru (KAK) NI-NI-ka lud-(lul) 

Thy heart may I revere; thy godhead may I worship! 

Lines 41-55 give a list of hymns according to first lines, evidently 
intended to be repeated by the devotee. 


XIV (Plates 26-27; Photograph XLVI) 


1) §iptu: d E-a d Sama§ u d Marduk mi-nu-u an-ni-a 

0 Ea, SamaS and Marduk, what is my transgression; 

2) §a murcu im-xur-an-ni limuttu i-xa$-$a ia-a-ti 
that affliction has overtaken me; that evil overlooks me; 

3) ca-bi ir-xa-an-ni kisalli(?) ul-tan-ir 

that my troops have left me; that in my citadels I am beleaguered; 

4) (i)k-tap-du-ma klma cir-ba-na; (cir-ba)-nu a-na-ku 
that they plan against me as a scorched one (?) ? Verily a scorched 

one (?) am I! 

5) ul-tu libbi iq-li-ti u-ca gud-ma-(xu) a-mur-ka 

From the midst of darkness going forth, 0 great Bull, I have seen thee. 

6) im-nu t&bu it-ta-bak u-ri-e-a 

On my good right hand are heaped up my beams; 

7) me-xu-u dan-nu qaqqa-du ut-ti-iq 
the mighty flood o’er my head has passed; 

8) klma iccuri (XU) nu-ux-xu-t'u ab-ru-u-a 
like a bird are clipped my pinions. 

9) u-DUB BE XU QA pi-ia i-tap-ru §a ul a-li-* 

.of my mouth; broken is he who is no longer mighty. 

10) (tim)-ga ic-ca-bat i-di-ia 
To supplication are turned my hands. 

11) lu-'-ti im-ta-ca eli (se?)-ki-ia 
My weakness is more than my loftiness. 

12) a-dam-mu-um klma su-um-mat mu-§i u ur-ra 
I moan like a dove night and day; 

13) na-an-gu-la-ku-ma a-bak-ki (zar)-bi§ 

I bemoan myself; I weep bitterly. 

14) di-im-tu na-an-xu-za-at ina £ne-ia 
Tears are forced from my eyes. 

15) d Sama§ ine eni-ka §a-qin pa-§a-xu 
§ama§ in thy lofty eye is peace. 

16) pu-§ur nu-us-si dr-nu abi u ummi 
Loosen, remove the sin of my father and mother. 
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17) i-si ma-mit ug-gi d Ea, §ar apsl 

Take away the curse of wrath, 0 Ea, king of the Abyss. 

18) Marduk b£l a-£i-bu-ti 

Marduk, lord of those who dwell (on earth); 

19) (muS-te)-nim xarr&na (KAS-BU) li-tub £r-ni 
who changest the way; may my sin be made good (by him); 

20) a-mar lim-xu-ra du-(muq) 1 i - S e - u m kir-bu 1 i b - £ u 
(my) look may he receive; favor may his innermost heart seek (for me). 

21) d Ea u d Sama£ u d Marduk 
Ea, SamaS, and Marduk 

22) ia-a-Si ru-ca-nim-ma 
help me! 

23) a-Sad-gi 1-ku-nu lu-bi-ib (lum)-mir d (Nu)-us-ku 
I look to you. May I be pure and clean, 0 Nusku! 


24) Siptu: i 1 i-ia ul i-di Se-um a-na-ad 

My god whom I know not, consider (how) I exalt 

25) Sum (MU)-ka kab-tu qa-liS tab-liq (ni)-Se-a 
thy mighty name loudly; (yet) thou hast ravaged my people. 

26) me-e-ka am-te-eS rabiS (MA-GAL) aS-te-’-di 
Thy words I have disregarded; fully (greatly) I acknowledge it 

27) Si-pir-ka ina dan-na-ti . 

Thy command with power. 

28) i-ta-ka rabiS (MA-GAL) e-. 

Besides thee greatly. 

29) ul i-di-ma rabiS (MA-GAL).. 

I know not; greatly. 

30) ma-a-du dr-nu-u-a e-ma e-pu-Su . 

great is my sin; while I make. 

31) lli-ia pu-us-si pu-$ur pu-£ur ki-cir (lib-bi-a) 
My god whiten, loosen, free my heart (from) 

32) me-e §a si-la-ti-ia li-qi un-(ni-ni-a) 

the words of my blasphemies; accept my supplication. 

33) £u-(ur)-qam da-ti-ia a-na dam-(qa-ti te-ir) 
Grant my gift (to me); turn it into a favorable omen. 

Reverse 

34) e (na)-ad qat (SU)-ka a-ta-mar . 

0 exalted one, thy hand I look to. 

35) la-pa-an(l) i 1 i - § u u i§tari-£u ina qata-ia .... 

Before his god and goddess with my hands. 
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36) tli-ia itti (KI)-|a i§tari-ia (itti-ia) 

My god is with me; my goddess is (with me). 

37) a-na te-(nin) ni£ q&ti-ia sux-xi-ra ni- . . . 

At the supplication of the lifting up of my hands, turn . . . 

38) ag-gu (b61it NIN)-ku-nu §e-(ma) 

0 angry one, hear your lady! 

39) lip(?)-pa-a§-ra ka-bat-ta-ku-nu itti (Kl)-ia §uk-(kin?) 
May your heart be pacified; establish with me 

40) §a la ma-§e-e il&ni (NI-NI)-ku-nu. 

what is not to be forgotten; your gods. 


C 

41) Siptu : ili-ia.. 

my god. 

42) na-cir na-pi§-ti-ia. 

thou who savest my life. 

43) ilu ag-gu. 

angry god. 

44) d i§tar zi-ni ka-(bat-ti). 

0 goddess, angry at heart. 

45) man-nu i-di. 

Who knows. 

46) man-za-az-ka. 

Thy place.. 

47) -pa(?). 

48) tir-ra ki-§ad-ka. 

The turning of thy neck. 

49) sux-xi-ra pa-ni.lu-u-ni-ic 

The turning of thy face.shall I despise it ? 

50) §ab-?-ka tu-.-?-cir 

51) ina pi-i-ka(?).TI-LA ( = lublut?) 

According to thy mouth.may I live(?). 

52) .-ki (?)- ka 

53) .? -d i 

54) .ki-§am (U) 

55) KA-KA-(MA).-ma KAM 


D 

56) § i p t u : b e 1 (b e 1 e) . d § a m a § 

The remaining lines of D are mutilated. 
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XV and XVI (Plates 28-29; 30-31; no photograph) 

[It is possible that these inscriptions did not belong to the series. No. XV 
obverse consists of five fragmentary sections of five lines each, apparently 
beginnings of hymns to §ama£; as 1. 20: EN (§ i p t u): En-gal Babbar-azag- 
ga-ta (Sumerian), ‘for the great lord, the shining SamaS.’ No. XV reverse 
is hopelessly fragmentary. No. XVI is a hymn to §ama£; cf. 1. 4, obverse: 
. . . . §ama£ abu (AD) §a . . . . , ‘§ama£ father who .... 1 It 
is so fragmentary that nothing can be made of it.] 


XVII (Plates 32-33; Photograph XLVII) 

Obverse 

1) §iptu: b&l §ur-bu-u Sadu-u d Igigi 

Mighty lord, mountain of the Igigi; 

2) ma-al-ku d a-nun-na-ki rubfi mu£-t a-lum 
prince of the Anunnaki, deciding chieftain. 

3) (lli-)a b&l §ur-bu-u §a-du-u d Igigi 
My god, mighty lord, mountain of the Igigi; 

4) (ma)-al-ku d a-nun-na-ki rubfi mu£-ta-lum 
prince of the Anunnaki, deciding chieftain. 

5) (ma-al) ki §u (KU?)-u §a la ut-tak-ka-ru (QA!) si-kir 

pi-i-§u 

(My prince), he, the word of whose mouth cannot be changed; 

6) (ilu) ma-am-man la u-§am-sa-ku zi-kir Sap-ti-£u 
the utterance of whose lips no god can restrain; 

7) (661) b£le §ar §ar(&ni) a-bu a-lid il&ni rabfiti (DINGIR- 

ME GAL-ME) 

lord of lords, king of kings, father, begetter of the great gods. 

8) b61 §imati u ucur&ti (GI§-XAR-ME§) mu-ma-’-ir §am6 

u ere itim 

Lord of fate and decision; regulator of heaven and earth; 

9) b61mat&ti 

lord of the lands. 

10) ga-mir di-i-ni §a la ibbalkit-u qi-(bit-su . . .) 

Perfecter of judgment, whose word cannot be rebelled against. 


11) mu-§im §im&ti §a il&ni (DINGIR-ME). (ili-)ia (MU) 

Ordainer of the fate of the gods.my god. 


12) ina qa-bi-ka-ma u-tal (Rl)-la da-(mi-iq)-ti 
When thou speakest, my favor is raised up. 

13) (§ar)ru u ga§ru (GIR) arad £um-§u nakru (KUR) ta- . . . . 
The king, the mighty one, (against) the servant of whose name an 

enemy . . . 
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14) §arru(?) ba-ni-e ili u am61i ba-§u-u.-ka 

The king, the creator of god and man, who is.thy . . 

15) (En)-zu b£l napi§ (Sl)-tu u-cu-u •ma.dan(?)- 

God, Sin, lord of life, has gone forth.mighty (?) 


16) ina ma-’-du-ti kakk&be Sa-ma-mi 
among the multitude of the stars of the heaven. 

17) be-ili (NI) at-kal-ka a§-tam-mar-ka 
My lord, I trust thee; I look to thee; 

18) ib-8a-a-ka uznd-a-a 
my ears are inclined to thee. 

19) arku-ti (EGIR-ti) ma-la itti-ia §i-i-mi 
My posterity, as many as I have, do thou order. 

20) ba-ni-e §u-mi-ia qi-bi 

The building of my name do thou command. 

21) dr-nu pu-$ur murcu tap-pat-(tar) 

Loosen the sin; loosen the disease. 

22) . . . §u-nu ta-pal-ma 1 ik-§ur-ka 

Do thou answer their (plaints); verily, this hath bound thee. 

23) (t a - § a -) m a e-li-ia bal-ta-ka rabd 
Do thou lay upon me thy great power of life. 

24) (ia-§i) §arra li-§a-ti-ru-in-ni 
May they write me down as king. 


Reverse 

25) (b61u t&bu) rubti §a qa-bi-e-a li-pu-§u 

O excellent lord, prince, that which I speak may they do! 

26) a-mi-ru li-ba-§a-an-ni 
May he be for me as a full one! 

27) ina puxri ni§e u-§e-kur qi-bi-ti 
Among the people he has proclaimed my command. 

28) d LIG qa-bi-e §e-me-e u ma-ga-ru 
Mighty god to speak, to hear, and to be favorable 

29) . . . u-ma ittallaku (DU-DU)-ma it-ti-ia 
.they walk with me. 

30) .mar-ka i§tar.-e-ka 

O.I look(?) to thee; O goddess.thy . . 

31) vl arad-ka lu-ub-lut lu-u§-(lim)-ma 
and may thy servant live and be at peace! 

32) lib-bi-ka lu-§a-pi-ru (KAK) NI-NI-k a lud-lul 
Thy heart may I revere; thy godhead may I worship! 

33) KA-KA-MA §u.g a (?) -KAM 

Prayer.it is. 
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XVIII (Plate 34; no photograph) 

[LI. 1, 2, and 3 are hopelessly mutilated. From 1. 4 on, there are occa¬ 
sionally to be discerned connected phrases; as (5) Marduk 8 a pa-ki- 
(du . . .),‘Marduk who regulates’; (6) . . . d Igigi a-§i-ru . . . ,‘of 
the Igigi, noble one of . . . ’; (7) SI-DI (muSteSir) E§-BAR (purusse) 
bu-ru-me . . . , ‘ruler of decisions, seals . . . ’; (8) En-lil u Lil-a 
Se-(mu) . . . , ‘Bel and Belit(?) have hearkened . . . ’; (11) . . . 

ra-’-im E-sag-gi-(la), ‘he who loves Esaggila’; (12) . . . tukul 
(KU)-ti E-zi-da, ‘the help of Ezida’; (18) arad-ka md Sama8- 
§ u m - u k In, ‘ thy servant (?) §ama8-8um-ukln.’ L. 19 apparently follows 
the usual petition to remove the “sickness” = mureu. The reverse is 
missing.] 


Commentary 

XII 

1) Probably rubtl, not rabti: JAOS, XXVIII, 10. arxi Babbar- 
ra = TaSritum, the month dedicated to §ama§. This is evidently not 
the first line of the inscription, as the epithets seem to apply to the king, 
rather than to the god. This line appears to end a paragraph, a p i 1 Hi, 
usually m&r ili (17), ‘pious person/ referring to §ama8-8um-ukin. 

2) Here the allusions to §ama8 begin (2-7). 

3) UB-KAL, ‘mighty one’; UB = na’&du, Br. 5783; KAL (lig) = 
dannu. Semitic abkallu, from Sumerian ab-kal , is undoubtedly a 
variant of vb-kal. Sum. a6 = nas!ku, ‘prince/ and appears also in Sum. 
ab-xal, ‘seer.’ 

4) d U-TU, ‘god of the setting sun’; w = the abstract prefix-Mu = 
er£bu, ‘enter, set.’ d U-TU is Sama8 of the setting sun, while Babbar= 
bar-bar , ‘the penetrating one/ is the god of the sun at midday. 

5) Sama§-§um-ukin restored Sippar; cf. Lehmann, Samah-sum-ukin , 
9. 24 ff. 

6) The king must, of course, mention Marduk as the tutelary deity of 
Babylon. 

7) Probably ina qibltika, not eli bttika, JAOS , loc. cit., 11. 

8) d Me = d Gula, the consort of SamaS; cf. 32; 33; 40; 41. 

9) ina tappd, ‘as a partner’; we should rather expect ana tapp&, 
but cf. for this comparatively rare use of ina = ‘as’: 8 a ina m&ri§u 
A§ur §ar Igigi uttuSu ‘whom A. king of the Igigi appointed as his 
son’; not ‘during his childhood’ (Abel, KB y I, 188, 2/3). See Prince, “The 
Preposition Ina,” JAOS (1895), CCXXI, and cf. with this line, XIV.27. 

10-12) Note the characteristic Babylonian disregard for case-endings; 
an indication that these suffixes probably ceased to be pronounced at a 
comparatively early date. 
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13) A new and glorious history 4s to be opened for §ama6-§um-ukln by 
the god. 

14) §ama§ is the god of plenty as in 1. 7. 

17) m&r i 1 i§u ; cf. 1. 1. 

18) ina xullupani dublu; a very difficult phrase; xullupu = 

4 cover/ and hence ‘protect/ and dublu = i§du, ‘foundation/ II R. 35, 
43. The suffix - n i is probably that of the first person plural here. The 
Sun-god is a door (d a 11 u) of defense for the faithful, but he is also a lance, 
a weapon of offense (asmartl; stem of the Arabic musmdr , ‘nail/ because 
of its penetrating power). Note that Myrhman frequently copies ID for 
DA, as in this case and 1. 11, where the word must be da-al-ti. This 
may, of course, have been a scribal error. 

19) XU-CAB, ‘ bird of light’ = iccur ntiri, because the sun flies across 
the heaven. The Storm-god Zu is also pictured as a bird. 

20) Note the Permansive in verbs denoting sensation, as in Hebrew. 

22) A-A = abu , ‘father/ as in 1. 38. This is evidently not the goddess 
A-A of 1. 37. 

23) n a p i § -1 u must be read n a p i § -1 i, parallel to a 1 a k a t i. 

24) The verb here goes with nimeqa (1. 25). This style of hymn 
frequently breaks the sentence. 

26) at-tu, an unusual feminine adjective from HU2, ‘be dark.' 

36) d Bunene was the consort of Malik, with whom she attended the 
Sun-god. 

37) Clearly the goddess A-A, the consort of Sama§. 

38) Here again A-A = abu, ‘father/ as in 1. 22. 

42) KA-KA-MA = enim-enim-ma = § i p t u , ‘ incantation/ We might 
expect a-ra-zu = teslltu, ‘prayer/ but all these hymns are called enim- 
enim-ma. GA-TU-LAL; GA-TU = malti, ‘be full'd-redundant LAL = 
maid. 

XIII 

8) ap&ti, probably ‘nations'; cf. Muss-Amolt, 83. 

9) i p p i d a t u, probably for e p i t a t u, Muss-Amolt, 84 = ‘ date-stalk.' 
I regard innirum as the Nifal of a’aril, ‘go forth, come out'=‘bloom' 
in this case. 

10) When the sun gets its summer strength, the mountain streams melt 
and the cold waters come down with the spring floods. 

13) ‘ Bound evilly on my left hand' indicates the enemy restrained to 
his own detriment on the side unfortunate for the foe. 

14) d Siris is paralleled in IV R. 8, 4, 8, where the same expression, 
‘Siris pardoner of gods and men,' occurs. It was the function of Siris to 
loosen knots, solve difficulties, etc. (Jastrow, Religion , I, 331). The name 
occurs apparently chiefly in magical formulae; hence its appearance here is 
significaflt and shows that §ama3-§um-ukln was in difficulties. 
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15) This line probably contains a threat against the king’s enemies. 

16) Begins again a panegyric of SamaS. 

19) NU-ME§ may = a m e 1 t i. 

20) Note the absence of the god-sign before what is apparently Marduk. 

21-24) These lines are clearly a reference to the custom of investigating 

the entrails of animals ( Tierschau ) with the object of reading the future. 

25-27) The god has given power to the city, presumably in this case, 
Babylon. He has come himself into the land and has entered into the very 
bricks of which the city was constructed. 

The reverse, 11. 30-40, is so broken that but little can be made of it, 
save that it contained the idea of magical incantation; cf. (1.33) u k a § § a p, 
*1 conjure.’ 

34-38) This passage probably gave an invocation to Sama§ (1.37) to look 
upon all the Babylonians; i.e., male, female, king, lord (1. 34), with favor. 
The form 1 i s i m u § u n 61 i (1. 37) may be a Pael of asdmu. In 1. 38, the 
king prays against the destruction of his lands. Note that the god Sarru 
(11. 37-38) = Marduk, who was practically identical with §ama£ (Jensen, 
Kosmologie , 145). 

40) lu-§a-pi-ru may be lu-Sa-pi-ir as the last sign, perhaps 
KAK, is obscure on the photograph. With 11. 39-40, cf. XVII.31-32. 

XIV 

A 

2) i x a 11 a ; present of x & t u. 

3) irxanni is an obscure form; probably from rlxu, 4 leave.’ 
ultanir is Iftaneal imperfect of l&ru (Tb), the same stem as leru, 
11 r u, 4 inclosure ’; a new form. 

4) iktapduma; cf. iktapud , V R. 7,7, “he planned.” Cirbana, 
an obscure opprobrious epithet; probably from car&bu, “burn” = £p£. 

6) uriea, ‘my beams’; cf. ure (§a libbika), ‘beams of thy heart’ 
(Muss-Arnolt, 93). This must be figurative here, meaning that his structure 
had fallen. 

8) nuxxutu generally means * coined, struck, engraved,’ but here with 
abrua can only = ‘clip,’ the regular word for which would be qar k cu. 

9) The first part of the line is unintelligible, but probably contains a 
parallel to the second phrase, “broken is he who,” etc., i.e., perhaps ‘nulli¬ 
fied are the commands of my mouth’ = pi-ia (?). 

10) I have not distinguished between ordinary ia and MU = ia. 

11) (se?)-ki-ia may = §6qu, an unusual word for §tqu, ‘loftiness’ 
( = §aqft). The sense requires this idea. Cf. u§ekur=uzekur, 
XVII. 27. 

13) nangfllaku; Nifal Permansive of q&lu, ‘call out’; here, the 
Nifal = ‘bemoan myself.’ 

14) Note similar Nifal here, but Passive, from ax&zu (nanxuzat). 
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15) £aqin may be genitive of §aqti, ‘lofty/ or may = §&kin; viz., 
‘§ama$ by thine eye peace is established.’ • 

16) Note the allusion here to hereditary sin. 

19) (muS-te)-nim; I£tafal of enti. The allusion is to the god’s 
power to change events. 

20) Probably d u m u q ; construct, immediately dependent on the fol¬ 
lowing optative. 

B 

24) §eum must be Imperative of 

25) There is no doubt that the first sign is MU in the photograph and 
not §E as in Myrhman’s copy, t a b 1 i q ; Pret. Qal of b a 1 & q u, ‘ destroy, 
ravage’; usually found in the Pael: uballiq (ubilliq); muballiq. 
Perhaps, however, t a b 1 i q is for t a p 1 i k from p a 1 & k u, ‘ separate, scat¬ 
ter,’ which is also usually found in the Pael. 

26) me-e; pi. of mu, ‘word,’ a Sumerian loanword, as in 1. 32. 
amteS; Ifteal of maSti, ‘forget.’ aStedi; IStafal of idO, ‘know.’ 

31) pussi = pucci; Pael imperative of pecti, ‘be white’; here 
‘purify.’ 

33) da’ti-ia, ‘my gift’; objective = ‘the gift to me.’ da’tu usually 
= ‘bribe.’ The t seems inherent; cf. the abstract d a ’ a 161 u. 

35) la-pa-an; Myrhman has la-pa-UD(?). 

38-39) The ending -kunu here and in 1. 39 is apparently plural of 
excellence. From this passage through 1. 44, the angry deity is to be. 
appeased. 

48-49) tirra k i § a d k a and suxxira p&ni, of course, refer to the 
god turning to the King of mercy. 

XVII 

1-2) Note the repetition of the invocation. 

5) Myrhman wrote QA, but it must be RU. Note the Babylonianism 
s i k i r for z i k i r. 

10) BAL-u = ibbalkitu. 

12) u t a 11 a; Iftaal of e 1 ft. 

15) It is interesting to observe the introduction of Sin in a §ama§ hymn. 

16) With this phrase, cf. King, Magic , 6, 78. 

20) The phrase bani-e §umia contains the idea of begetting for 
banU, so common in Hebrew with {"112 and connected here with arktiti, 
‘posterity’ (1. 19). 

24) He wishes to assure himself of his position as independent king of 
Babylon. 

26) Note the dative force of the suffix - a n n i. 

27) u£ekur = uzekur = uzakkir (Se f&r ze). 

29) The gods walk with him (ittallakOma; cf. Heb. ^bnm)* 

31-32) Compare XIII.39-40. 
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THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE BABYLONIAN RELATIVE 

PRONOUN 


By S. Lanqdon 
O xford 

The literature concerning the relative pronoun 8 a is already 
extensive and a new discussion of this particle can be justified only 
by a serious attempt to clear up certain obscurities which still 
remain. Kraetzschmar 1 twenty-four years ago showed that 8 a 
is obviously connected with the proto-Semitic demonstrative root 6 a 
which appears in Arabic 0amma, “there,” Hebrew 8amma, 
Syr. tamma. 2 It is true that this demonstrative element has 
left few traces of itself in Semitic languages. In Hebrew it survives 
only as the relative *0, -0, -ID and in Phoenician as 1SK (e 8 8 e 3 ). 0, 
8 a (with originally long vowel) on the analogy of other relative pro¬ 
nouns, Syr. d e = d I, Arabic d I, Ethiopic z & = z a, Arabic d a, 
Hebrew tlj, Arabic d i, *!T = iT, Arabic d a, must have been originally 
a demonstrative pronoun in Babylonian. This was of course dis¬ 
covered long ago and now forms one of the statements regarding 8 a 
in the lexicons and grammars. 4 This demonstrative force appears 
in the sense “he of,” “he who is a man of,” and corresponds precisely 
to the similar use of Arabic d u , d i, da, masculine singular nomina¬ 
tive, genitive, and accusative. In other words the Arabic demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun d a masculine, d I feminine is here declined as a triptote 

1 Beitrdge zur Azzyriologie , I, 381. 

* See also Brockelmann, Grundrizz der vergleichenden Grammatik der zemitizchen 
Sprachen, I, §1086. 

* This form has been explained as a formation from id by means of a prosthetic’d X 
(so Kraetzschmar, op. cit., who compares the conjunctive adverbs kl and aki, "as”). 
But prosthetic ’a is short, which does not explain the doubling of {3 in Phoenician. Cooke, 
North Semitic Inzcriptionz, p. 20, following Kbnig, supposes the form to be strengthened 
by the demonstrative element, ’a, X seen according to Kbnig in TX (Kdnig and Cooke 

claim to find this demonstrative in which seems to me doubtful), but & is tone-long 

here, TX arising from an earlier &ze, still found in Tigre, and reappears in the construct 
">TX (’ • z a i). ©X is rather another example of the demonstrative pronoun strengthened 
by the demonstrative element n as in Arabic da, had a, Syriac hade, Talmud 
haden, had!. The original would be ha§a > ’afia >&£3&> aSse. The change 
from n to X is common enough to require no elucidation. 

4 See Delitzsch, Handworterbuch, p. 630, and the same scholar’s Azzyrizche Grammatik , 
§ 84; Meissner, Azzyrizche Grammatik , §§ 31 f.; Muss-Arnolt, Concize Dictionary, p. 992. 
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and given the sense “man of.” We may suppose on this analogy 
that proto-Semitic had a similar form 00, 01, 0 a which became in 
Babylonian §0, §1, £ a, or a fully declined demonstrative pronoun 
with the sense “man of,” “one of.” We may perhaps assume a 
feminine corresponding to the Arabic datu, i.e., §aty and fully 
declined S a t u , § a t i, § a t a . The Arabic plurals d a y u (cstr. for 
dauuna), daul (cstr. for dauina), dauatu, dauati prove 
that the demonstrative pronoun da (the masculine form) is used 
as the base of the system. 

If we may suppose with Meissner 1 and Ungnad 2 that § a, short¬ 
ened regularly to § & in Babylonian, 3 is really the accusative singular, 
then we must follow these scholars and regard the relative § u , 
which has survived in a few examples, as the nominative singular. 
The genitive SI, Si at any rate has wholly disappeared. Rare 
forms Sflt and S& t also occur. Ungnad regards Sflt as a plural, 4 
and does not mention § a t at all. Meissner and Delitzsch in their 
grammars mention neither Sut nor sat. Ungnad defends the 
accusative form of £a on the ground that when this relative pronoun 
is in the accusative it does not require a supplementary suffixed 
pronoun to explain it, since it is already in the accusative This 
statement is erroneous. 6 Note, for example, S a r Elamti S a la 
agrft-£u, “The king of Elam whom I hated not.” 6 There is, 
indeed, a tendency in Babylonian as in Arabic 7 and Hebrew 8 to 
omit the supplementary pronominal suffix when the relative is in the 
accusative. 9 Babylonian, like all other Semitic languages, prob¬ 
ably derived this relative pronoun directly from a demonstrative 
pronoun. 

1 Op. cit. 

2 Babylonisch-aasyrische Orammatik, {§ 166, 13e. 

* But in the Amama Letters the relative is frequently long; &a>a la-a 1-lak 
ana arki Sarri bfili-ja, “who walks not after the king my lord," Winckler, KB. 
V, No. 150. 45. 

* Op. cit., $ 13e. 

* Ranke. Personal Names, p. 245, n. 9, also adhered to the old view that da is an 
accusative of the nominative £ u, and that £ a t is a feminine form. Ranke explains Sut 
as a plural, probably thinking of the adjectival plural - uti. 

• K. 2867, 15, in S. A. Smith, Ashurbanipal, Part 2, No. 1. 

7 See Wright, Aro6ic Grammar, 323A. 

• Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar, § 1386. 

• See Delitzsch, Assyriche Grammatik, § 190. 
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Hebrew employed PIT or IT (for XT by obscuring a >5), forms 
derived from the masculine and feminine of the demonstrative. 
The Aramaic relative ^ is also the same word as in the masculine 
demonstrative dek = di + k. And Syriac d e is an abbreviated 
form of an earlier d I used in Syriac as the feminine demonstrative. 
So also Ethiopic relative ztL is the same word as za, feminine 
singular. As Ethiopic chose of its two forms z a and z 8 the feminine 
z a for its relative pronoun, so Babylonian may have chosen from a 
lost pronoun 8 a and 8 e 1 the form 8 a. Hebrew has retained both 
as ID and ID , hence it is obvious that we have here no accusative in § a 
but the simple demonstrative pronoun. I believe that Hebrew, 
Ethiopic, and Babylonian had the following demonstrative systems, 
in the singular. The plural need not concern us here, for the relative 
in each language is not inflected for number and is obtained from the 
singular demonstrative. 


Masculine Feminine Relative 

Ethiopic.z8 (originally zI) za z& 

Hebrew.z8 “ “ z6 (for za) z8 and z8 

(also) 

Hebrew.§8 (originally §1) 8 a §8 and 8 a 

Babylonian.§8 “ “ 8 a 2 8 a 


In the original system there was no case inflection whatsoever. 8 
In these languages there arose a tendency to attach the emphatic 
element t to these forms, t a for masculine and 11 for the feminine, 
elements which appear in a n t &, “ thou,” masculine, anti, “ thou,” 
feminine (Ethiopic), atta, att! [>at] (Hebrew), atta, atti 
(Babylonian). But when this emphatic element was added to the 
third person Semitic languages tended to employ tu 4 for ta in the 
masculine. Thus they obtained the suffixes -1 u -11. Their vowels 
were both long, as the Ethiopic doubly strengthened forms zentu 

1 It is impossible to say whether Babylonian regarded the form in a as masculine with 
Arabic, or feminine with Hebrew, Ethiopic, and biblical Aramaic. 

1 This demonstrative pronoun, based upon proto-Semitic #a, was recognized by the 
Babylonian grammarians, for they explain the Sumerian demonstrative ur by §u-u, 
§ a-a and § U - a - 1 i, CT, 12, 21, 93040 Rev. 26-28. See Sumerian Grammar, p. 109, n. 4. 

* All these languages inverted the original (Arabic) system which employed the a 
forms for the masculine, i forms for the feminine. 

* The change ta>tu was probably brought about by analogy with the personal 
pronoun hu. £u. 
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(masculine singular), e 1 u n t u (masculine plural) prove. With this 
suffix the above system should appear in its primitive form as follows: 


Masculine Feminine 

Ethiopic. zltu*,zetu* zatl 

Hebrew. zltu*,zetu* zStl 

(also) 

Hebrew. £ltu*,§etu* § a 11 * 

Babylonian. §Itu*,§etQ* § a 11 * 


Of this system all the forms starred have disappeared. The 
Hebrew zatl became zat, zath>zoth, dropping the long 
vowel I. Babylonian in the same way retains §atl>§at, which 
appears only as a relative pronoun; z a t i in Ethiopic is regular. 

A tendency to decline the demonstrative pronoun in Ethiopic 
appears for the accusative in those forms which in the original system 
did not end in & or a; so for z e a hybrid accusative z a; for zatl 
a hybrid accusative z ata. So also the accusative of zentu 1 
appears as zanta, of eluntu as elunta. But these inflected 
forms do not belong to the original system. The same emphatic 
t u, 11, shortened to t H , t i, forms a vital factor in the formation 
of the demonstrative system in Babylonian; here all of the demon¬ 
strative roots discussed above, with the exception of § a (which was 
no longer employed as a demonstrative), disappeared. In their place 
this language employs the personal pronoun as a demonstrative. 

Singular Plural 

Masculine.§ u § Q n Q 

Feminine.§ I § I n a 

With emphatic t u, t i 

Singular Plural 

Masculine. §titu §unutu*§unuti 2 

Feminine.§ 111 § a n a t i 

These forms are not declinable. 3 

1 The feminine z a n t i * was lost, probably because the language already had a 
strengthened form zatl. 

1 The change tu > ti is probably another example of the dissimilation of vowels to 
avoid the three vowel sounds u-u-u. 

•Meissner’s statement that 5ua is an oblique (genitive-accusative) form of Su 
(Grammatik , p. 17c) is certainly incorrect. 
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These particles suffixed to the proto-Semitic suffixes §u’a* Si'a* 1 
produce the demonstrative system :* 


Singular Plural 

Masculine. Su&tu Suatunu 

Feminine. Siati Slatlna*, §&tlna 


The personal pronoun h G, £ u appears to have influenced the 
demonstrative pronoun third masculine* singular in Hebrew and 
Babylonian. By logical analogy both languages appear to have 
devised the following system: 

Personal Demonstrative Relative 


Hebrew.hG (zS) zG* zG 

Babylonian.&G] (§6) SG* £G 

Arabic.hG dl, dQ 3 du 4 


z G and § G , which appear sporadically as relative pronouns, are not 
nominative cases but masculine forms of the demonstrative. Both 
languages probably added the masculine emphatic particle t G, t u 
to these forms, producing zGtG*, SGtu*; only Babylonian has 
preserved this representative of a once complete system where § G t 
frequently appears as the relative. It, like Sfit, is an emphatic 
singular,and not a plural. These forms, § a (£&), Sat, S G, S G t, 
are, therefore, old demonstrative pronouns, and for the sake of 
completeness I give examples of each. 

A. gfi, S& 

1. Demonstrative. See above, p. 273, n. 2. 

2. “He of,” “man of”; or, in a neuter sense, “thing of.” (a) Sa 
etimmi, “man of ghosts,” necromancer; (6) Sa maferi, 
“the of former (time),” former time; §a akalim , “the of 
eating,” something to eat; Sa kunni par§i-§unu, “the 
fixing of their decrees,” VAB, IV, 66, 6. This construction 

1 Assimilated forms of hu’a* masculine, Si’a* feminine. See Brockelmann, op. 
cit., p. 303y. 

* Variant forms are here passed over. These demonstratives were originally em¬ 
ployed only in the oblique cases, in apposition or to emphasize a pronominal suffix. 
They are necessarily oblique, since they are really emphatic forms of pronominal suffixes. 
See Ungnad, Grammatik, p. 13. 

* A demonstrative only in the sense, “man of”; see above. Declined as a noun by 
analogy with adjectives. 

‘Only in dialects. See Brockelmann, op. cit., p. 325; Wright, Arabic Grammar, 
p. 272, Rem. e. 
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may be governed by a preposition, lu-tur a-na § a $ u - 
ub-ri-ia-a-ma, “I will return to the state of my youth,” 
Dhorme, Choix de textes , 312, 299; ina Sa Seri, “in the 
morning,” V R. 10, 71; cf. ina Sat mfiSi. Passim , in the 
expression for “more than”: eli Sa m a brim, “more than 
formerly,” FAR, IV, 74,41. In proper names §a- ,lu Amur- 
rim, “She of ilu Ammuru,” name of a woman, Th. Dangin, 
Lettres et contrats, 44; Sa-ili-Su, “She of his god,” ibid., 
also name of a woman, but name of a man, “He of his 
god,” Ranke, Personal Names , p. 141; §a-Aja, “He of 
Aja,” ibid.; § a- llat ISbara , “He of ISbara,” ibid., p. 142. 
Note that § a has no preference for gender as a relative. The 
whole is frequently regarded as a compound and preceded 
by the determinative a m e 1 u to denote a profession: (a m e 1) 
Sa bit-ballati, “the cavalry officer.” Here belongs the 
grammatical use of Sa in the sense of “of”; alaku Sa 
ma’adllti, “to go-the-of many,” Syl. C 311; alaku Sa 
eli p pi, “to go-the-of a ship,” V R. 16, d 73; baba turn 
§ a £ a 1 a 1 i, “to seize-the-of to plunder,” II, 26 g 11. 

3. Replaces construct relation between two nouns, in the sense 
of both subjective and objective genitive. In reality § a, as an 
indeclinable demonstrative, takes upon itself the construct 
relation of the former noun, by which means the declension of 
this noun may then be retained. rubQ?lru....aplu 
k6nu Sa ASurdan, “The great prince .... true son 

• of Ashurdan,” Tig. VII,49; bilat eklim Sa Sanatim Sa 1 
inn add, “The field’s produce of the years in which 1 it lies 
fallow”; b u r a S a 2 sa k a r e t i, “ cypress for beams.” The 
defined noun may follow £ a and its genitive, in which case the 
genitive is repeated by a suffix: Sa Eurmeiminanki 
. . . . r^Sa-Sa, “of Eurmeiminanki .... its head,” i.e., 
the head of Eurmeiminanki, VAB , IV, 128, 67-70. 

4. Replaces construct relation between a noun (or its equivalent) 
and a phrase. Here the relative again represents as a demon- 

» Or “while*’; 5a is here a temporal conjunctive adverb. 

« The noun is written with an ideogram [g i 3 - ] 1 i and the construction is probably 
accusative. Craig, RT, 25, 25; see the writer’s Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 137. 
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strative the noun (or its equivalent) which precedes and 
assumes a sense (nominative, accusative, genitive, dative) 
imposed by the nature of the verbal clause. Since § a is wholly 
indeclinable and without indication of number, it is usually 
defined for the dative, often for the accusative, and always 
for the genitive relation, by a supplementary pronoun suffixed 
to one of the elements of the phrase. 1 

(а) Nominative. ilu §u§inak ili piristiSun £a a£bu 
ina puzrati, “The god S., god of their counsel, who 
abides in secrecy,” V R. 6, 31. 

(б) Accusative, rubtl §iru §a . . . . ana biblat lib- 
b i § u ittarru-§u-ma, “The far-famed prince whom 
.... they brought unto the desire of his heart,” Tig. 
VII, 38. Hammurapi, £a ,lu Sin ibniu-§u, “whom 
the god Sin created,” Code, II, 14. More often without 
accusative suffix after the verb; awatim §a ina 
narfi-ia a§turu, “the words which I have written 
on my stela,” Code, Rev. XXV, 79. 2 

(c) Genitive. Hammurapi, §a kima §am6 u ergitim 
i § d ft - § a § u r £ u d a , “ whose foundations have been laid 
fast even as the heavens and the earth,” Code I, 22-25; 
Du-azag .... §a ... . ilani .... irammA 
kiribSu, “wherein the gods dwell.” Three men, §a 
mabri-§unu . . . . am tarn ana ilu §ama£-§ululi 
ipkidu, “before whom she intrusted a slave girl to 
Shamash-^ululi,” VAB , VI, No. 70, 5-10. 

{d) Dative. A field, §a innadnu-£um, “which is given 
to him,” Code, §62,35; ziti. . . .§a Izia§ar idinu- 
Si-im, “The portion .... which Izi-ashar gave her,” 
VAB, VI, No. 15, 12-13; “Nebuchadrezzar, §a 

llu §ama§ kinati iddinu-u§, to whom Shamash 
granted faithfulness.” 3 

1 1 do not at present know of any examples of the nominative sense, or § a as subject, 
explained by a supplementary' demonstrative. In noun phrases where 5 a is necessarily a 
subjectnosupplementary demonstrative is used; bit Ebarrim da ki Subat Samai, 
“ The temple Ebarru which is like the abode of heaven,” Code, II, 31. 

* See also Kraetzschmar. BA, I, 403. 

» kinati, plural of kittu? or kinutu, family? Cf. Radau, BE, 17, 24, 6, and 
Thompson, Reports , 90, Rev. 13—uncertain. 
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B. Sat. 

1. Demonstrative. Not known. 

2. “The one of,” “man of.” Often in feminine names of the 
First Dynasty. § a - a t - 11 at A j a , Thureau-Dangin, Lettres 
et controls, p. 46; §a-at- llu §ama§, ibid., 47; see also 
Ranke, Personal Names, p. 194. 1 Often in the expression 
Sat mu Si, “The of the night,” “the night time,”* ina 
Sa-at mil Si, “in the night time.” 

3. 4. Sat has not yet been found in the constructions entered 
under S a 3, 4. 

C. Su. 

1. Demonstrative. Since this SO was obtained by changing a 
proto-Semitic demonstrative Se* to conform to the personal 
pronoun S u, already used as in this sense, this form lost its 
demonstrative force and was employed as a relative only. 

2. In the sense “one of,” etc. The survival of this meaning 
depends upon the interpretation of proper names beginning 
SU- Uu X, as §U- ,,u Sin ,* §U- 1,U Dumuzi,* SU- 
lut MA0, 1 SU- ,lu Nabiu m, e §U- Uu Da-[gan], 7 SU- 
i 1 i - § u , 8 with which cf. S a - i 1 i - § u above. These names 
have been read Gimil- ,lu X. Delitzsch, BA, II, 625, and 

»It was this fact that probably led Ranke, p. 245, n. 9, to regard Sat asa feminine 
of da. Since, “She of AJa,” “She of Shamash,” is expressed by Sat, whereas “He of 
iluAmurru” is expressed by Sa-U»Amurrlm, and since this distinction occurs 
regularly, the natural inference is that 8a is masculine and Sat feminine. In these 
names Sat is apparently regarded as feminine, but only because of its mistaken resem¬ 
blance to the construct feminine ending at. If it really were the feminine singular, 
then 6 u t should be the feminine singular of S u. Masculine names with Sat will prob¬ 
ably occur as we progress in our studies. Note above, Sa 2, that Sa is both masculine 
and feminine. 

• This construction has never been successfully explained. Sat has been generally 

explained as the construct of a word Sattu, “duration." The Sumerian for ina Sat 
masi is glg-b-na, IV R. 26a, 19; SBH, 122, Rev. 5, etc. See Meissner, SAI, 6718. 
Note also ud-u-ne*ina Sat Qmi, “in the day time,” Gudea, Cyl. A, 8, 2. & is the 

Sumerian for “anything,” and no, ne is here probably the demonstrative pronoun, ren¬ 
dered in Semitic by Su, annu. 6-no, 6-oe, “this or the anything.” Such I venture 
to suggest is the Sumerian translation of this phrase. 

• Name of the fourth king of the dynasty of Ur. Not otherwise found as the name 
of a person. 

4 Thureau-Dangin, Lettres et contrats, p. 22. 

• Ibid. 

• Ibid., and Ranke, Personal Names, p. 84. 

7 Ranke. BE, 6, 6, 3. Schorr, VAB, VI, 301, reads Da-mu. 

• Ranke, Personal Names, p. 84. 
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Tallquist, Neubabylonisches Namerdmch, pp. 311 ff., have proven 
that 8u interchanges with gimil, gimillu in the same 
name. Ranke, however, in his Personal Names, p. 246, sug¬ 
gested that perhaps in certain of these cases § u is the relative 
particle. I am inclined to think that gimil is the true 
reading for most of these names. &U=g i m i 11 u, “ sparing, 
mercy,” is not only documented by SU=gimillu in II R. 
39c40, but K-Su-A (i.e., §U- strengthened by the element dug), 
with the Sumerian values Sub and mu, has the meanings i k r i - 
bu, “reverence,” “prayer,” karabu, “show favor,” 1 and 
in proper names K-Su-A +&1 has the meaning gimillu, 
gamalu. Cf. Iluni-ga-mil, F£, VIII, 26, 3, with 
Ilum-K-Su-A + §A, 102, 2. On the other hand the 
comparison of § u - i 1 i - § u with §a-ili-8u certainly points 
to the use of § u in the sense, “man of,” “one of.” 

3. Replaces the construct relation. This appears to be clear in 
the following cases: arad § u llu Immer, “Servant of the 
god Immer,” Collection De Clercq, p. 153, compared with 
arad §a llu Immer, ibid., p.208; arad §u llat Innini, 
“Servant of the goddess Innini,” ibid., p. 108. 

4. Relative before phrases. §u i-ki-§u napSatam ana 
(41) Ma§-kan§abrim(ki), “who granted life unto the 
city M,” Code, IV, 1; cf. also IV, 9 and 29. In each case an 
antecedent, viz., Hammurapi, is understood. 

D. §ut. 2 

1. Demonstrative force, ilani §u-ut ilu A n u n na ki, “The 
gods, the Anunnaki,” 8 Deluge, 125. 

2. “Man of,” “one of,” “he-she-it of.” 4 §u-ut tamfeara 5 

I See PSBA, 1911, p. 51. 

* Muss-Amolt Incorrectly entered this word in his Dictionary, p. 1091, as Supar. 
The derivations cited on p. 1092 are to be regarded as superseded. 

* Such appears to be the construction, or under 2, “The gods, the of the Anunnaki"; 
in any case not a preposition. Dhorme, Choix, p. 112, misunderstood the construction 
which Jensen, KB, VI, 239, had already rendered correctly. 

« This force of § u - u t is entered in the lexicons as a preposition. The true meaning 
of this construction in the case of 5 a was likewise misunderstood by Kraetzschmar, BA, 
I. 395, where he regards 5 a as a preposition. 

* Creat., I, 131, tamfcaru, but II, 37, better tambara, or III, 41. tambari. 
In this construction the noun is really a genitive, as in Arabic after , but the Baby¬ 
lonians often treated the whole as a compound noun, hence the accusative after I p k i d 
in II, 37, or 5u-ut tamljarata, variant in I, 131. 
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. . . . ip^id-ma, “The of battle she entrusted (into his 
hands)”; a-na . . . . §u-ut ma-foa-zi §a mat Akkadi- 
(ki), “to ... . them of the cities of Akkad,” BA, II, 
262, 13; §u-ut a-di e-mu-ki-§u, “The according to 
its strength,” i.e., “as much as the land of Zikiti can send,” 
Harper, Letters , 515, Rev. 1; §u-utmiribtiannlti§a 
Teumman il$;bu amfeur §ak<iti Ilat I§tar, “As 
for the (of) insolence, this, which T. uttered, I appealed to 
the lofty Ishtar,” K, 1796, 11 in Winckler, Sammlung von 
Keilschriftexten , III, 71; §u-ut im-ra-§u-nu ikulu, 

“ (the horses) will eat (the of) their fodder,” II R. 48a, 33. 1 
This particle seems to be employed in this sense usually in a 
neuter signification. “He-of” is rare except in the name 
of the official [commonly read (amelu) §u-par-§ak] 
(amel) §u-ut-r6si; at least §u-ut ri-e-Si in CT , 23, 
10, 14, obviously contains this element, “He of the head,” a 
term for eunuch. See Jensen, ZA , 24, 109. A personal sense 
in I§tar . . . . §u-ut sibit a b e, “she of the seven 
brothers,” Craig, AT 7 , 55, 5; ilat Nintud §u-ut Ilat Mab,» 
“Nintud, the MaJ).” 2 

3. To replace the construct relation, kabfcabani §u-ut 
ilu Enli 1, “The stars of Enlil,” CT, 33, 2, 36; bSlum 
ilani §u-ut dadm6, “lord of the gods of habitations,” 
Craig, RT, I, 43, 18 = King, Creation, I, 206; nl£6 tu’ami 
§u-ut 4610 bilti maltakti ert namri, “Twin lions 
of 4610 talents in weight of polished bronze,” Winckler, Sargon, 
30, 162. All the known examples under this heading have a 
masculine plural before § u - u t which probably led scholars 
to regard §u-ut as a plural. The lack of examples of 
singular and feminine nouns in this position is probably acci¬ 
dental. 


1 Note the accusative here; see n. 2. 

* CT, 17, 42, 13. Here Su-ut has the same grammatical signification as 5a above 
under 2, end. Probably here or under {a), Babylonian Chronicle, III, 1, *i la ni -§ a Su-ut 
Uruk, “Its gods the ones of Erech.” This construction may be parallel to the redund¬ 
ant method of expressing the genitive. abi-Su Sa X, “his father the of X," passim in 
Neobabylonian contracts; i n a S i p r i -S u 5 a * l« E a, “ By his commission, the of Ea.“ 
VAB, IV, 62. 14- 
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4. Sut. 

Replaces construct relation between a noun and a verbal 

clause. 

(а) Subject. “Among the gods her first born §u-ut i§- 
ku-nu-§i pufori, who made for her an assembly,” 
Creat. y I, 127; II, 33; III, 37, 95; §u-ut napiSti 
§akna, “whatsoever (things) are created with the 
breath of life (thou sheperdest),” Gray, Shamash , p. 12, 
25; “(As for them) §u-ut lumna ipu§u zgr-§u- 
n u . . . . who have done evil their seed ....,” ibid., 
18, 12; matati . . . . §u-utikkan§a, “the lands 
.... which humble themselves,” ibid., 20, 51. 

(б) Object, matati 8 u - u t §u-un-na-a 1 i - § a - n u , 
“the lands which tongue(s) rehearse” Gray, Shamash, 
p. 14, 49. 

(c) Genitive. §u-ut ulla pl-§u-nu Sa-kin, “(As for 
them) whose mouths institute denial,” Gray, Shamash, 
p. 18, 13. 
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I. the sign aragtib-minnabi 

The ancient Sumerian sign (A) was identified by the writer 
with the classical Assyrian sign (B) , l In Babyloniaca, III, 171, I 
adduced evidence for assigning the Sumerian value sib to (B) with the mean¬ 
ing re’u “shepherd,” but in the Grammar , 235, I read sd5 = (B)=re’u; 
on p. 292 the value sub was also assigned to (B). The last reading (sub) 
is now established by RA , 9, 77, II, 7: surd 2 = (B) = ri-e[u-um], “shep¬ 
herd.” The ordinary word for “shepherd” is sib f , but sab 

(written with a similar sign tM) obviously means “shepherd” 
also. Note amelu sab = re’u, “shepherd,” syn. tabula, var. utulla, 
Haupt, Nimrod Epos , 44, 58; and sab-banda = kaparru Sa [re , i], CT , 18, 
32, a, 3. Meissner, SAI, 3996, 3999, suggests that sab is miswritten for sib 
in both passages. But sab has obviously the meaning “shepherd” in the 
compound gal-sab , “great shepherd”: Legrain in Scheil, Textes Blamites- 
SSmitiques , XIV, 121, No. 88, II, 5. From this ancient syllabar we also 
obtain evidence to confirm the assimilation of the sign (A) with (B), for in 
this list the following group occurs: 

II, 4: gal-sil , name of a kind of shepherd (sil= pufiadu, “lamb”). 

5: gal-sab = re’u rabft, “great shepherd,” possibly a dignitary. 

6: BU- sab= ? 

7: gal- sub = re’u rabft, a synonym of gal-sab. 

In line 7, sub has the form (A). The above assimilation, however, 
appears to be convincing. The sign (A) appears in CT, I, 3, col. I, 5, as a 
title: a-sag La-za-pi sub , “field of L. the shepherd.” So we must read if 
our identification be correct. The intermediate form of the sign already in 
a stage approaching the form (B) will be found in CT, 15, 26, 22, sub-da y 
where sub refers to Tammuz, the shepherd. Also in the Code of Ham- 
mui-api, § 243, we have probably the same sign in the description of an ox, 
gud-db-sub-sag, In Reisner, Tempelurkunden } 12, I, 17, land is described 
as gan sub-suy. Thureau-Dangin, REC } 92, considers the sign (A) as the 
gunu of UD. At first sight this seems an attractive explanation. The 
hssig form of UD appears in REC f 236, and there is no reason why UD 


1 Sumerian Grammar, p. 19, n. 1; pp. 289 and 235; also Babyloniaca, III, 171. 

* So Thureau-Dangin. This reading 8u<sub is to be restored in Syl. C, 308 l«u-]w — 
(B) - ri-e-um, «u6-6a — ri-6-um, IVR, 27, a, 1. 
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should not have been gunified in the ordinary way also. In fact, the sign 
DU has both heUig and gunu forms, as well as the sign TIG (k i § ad u). See 
Christian, WZKM , 1911,143 ff., and PSBA , 1913, 278. On the other hand, 
sign (B) is explained in Syl. C, 308, as a doubled DU , and this is of course 
its origin, when it has the value lafi and the meanings “go, walk, bring, stand." 
If our identification be correct, we must suppose that sign (A) became con¬ 
fused with (B) and finally identified with it. Hence (B) really represents 
two signs, (1) aragvb-minnabi or doubled DU, and (2) UD-gunu , value 
sub, with the meaning “shepherd," and Mb, “bright radiant." 1 UD-gunu 
means “great light, very bright," and this is of course the original meaning 
of (A). 

u. epgSu, “to attach, inclose, bind" 

Delitzsch, Handwdrterbuch, 116-19, distinguished three roots: (1) 
epgSu, “to obtain control over," (2) ep£§u, “do, make," (3) epgSu, “to 
bewitch." Roots (1) and (3) probably represent the well-known Semitic 
root linn, habaSa, “hem in, bind, encircle, clothe." The idea of binding 
is common to all expressions for bewitching. The piel uppiS, upifi, “he 
secured control of by purchase," 2 so frequent in Johns' Deeds and Docu¬ 
ments, is also connected with the idea of binding, securing by legal process. 
This explains at last the passage in Gilgamesh Epic, I, 36, uppuS piriti 
kima sinniSti, “he was clothed with hair of the head even as a woman." 

hi. kusarikku, “goat-fish" 

This mythological creature, so often represented on engraved memorial 
deeds (kudurru) as a creature with head, shoulders, and forefeet of a he- 
goat and with the body of a fish, is long since known to be the symbol of Ea, 
god of the sea. Zimmern in Frank, Bilder, 11, n. 1, has shown that the 
Babylonians designated this symbol by the loan-word suburma§u, or 
“su&ur-fish+goat," or “goat-fish." The passage on which this identi¬ 
fication is based, Scheil, Textes Elamites-Stmitiques, II, p. 90, IV, 5, has 
su-bur-ma-§u. The original Sumerian is naturally sufrur-m&s (see 
Meissner, SAI, 6521, where read §u-[bur-ma-§u]), 3 the name so frequently 
employed for the sign of the zodiac Capricorn. 4 Rarely is the sign followed 
by the determinative for “fish" (0a).* But we have also ilu ku-sa-rik-ku 

1 Sign (B) has the value JAh - band, “be bright”; see Delitzsch, Sumerischee Gloaaar , 
p. 269, under Mb 4. Naturally, if our thesis be the true one, 4Ab-ban(l belonged 
originaUy to (A). The idea Mb. “bright,” is connected with UD-gunH and this I take 
to be the original meaning of (A), sub, “shepherd,” is attached to this sign as a mere 
phonetic expedient. 

a For the idea of “control” attached to this root cf. Job 34:17. 

* See Sumerian Grammar, p. 61. 

4 See Kugler, Sternkunde, 37 f. 

* Cf. CT, 33, 3, 34; Harper, Letters, 1113, R, 7; 1134, 2. Klauber, AJSL, XXVIII, 
124, failed to interpret the signs sufcurmaSu, Capricorn. 
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as the name of a star or a constellation, HR, 47, 38. Among the eleven 
monsters created by Tiamat in the Epic of Creation are mentioned together 
the gA-GALU-GAL-LU or nun-ameli, “fishman,” and the ku-sa- 
rik-ku. 1 The former has been identified with Aquarius and the latter 
with Aries. In any case kusarikku cannot be identified with Caper or 
sufiurmaSu, for in at least two passages, obviously referring to the signs 
of the zodiac, these mythological animals occur together; zfi(issuru), 
kusarikku, 2 nun-ameli, 8 suburma§u (nunu), “the Zu bird, the 
ram, the fishman, the goat-fish.” 4 Here we have references to three 
zodiacal signs in the same region, Aries, Aquarius, and Capricorn. This 
argument only strengthens the opinion of Assyriologists who have long since 
identified kusarikku with the sign of the ram. 6 The sign Capricorn is 
excluded by the passage above which distinguishes kusarikku from 
the goat-fish. The animal in question is clearly the ram. The form of the 
word-ending in -kku (var. -kku) points to a loan-word from Sumerian. 
The original occurs in the Epic of Creation, III, 91 ( = CT, 13, 11), where 
unfortunately only the beginning and end of the Sumerian words can be 
read, ffA- ? - rak-ki . ffA has here by necessity the value ku and obviously 
designates this animal as a “fish-[ram].” Kugler has shown from references 
to Pliny and Aelian that the ancients knew of a “sea-ram,” or fish resembling 
the ram.® In any case the fish character was attributed to the sign of the 
ram partly because it stands next to the sign of Pisces. I ventured to 
restore the original to #A- DARA , 7 which would be pronounced kvrdara 
and become kudarakku as a loan-word. The palatalization d>8 would 
produce kusarakku. 8 I cannot explain the origin of the vowel i; the 


* I. 123; II. 29; III, 33. 

»Written gud-alim, literally the “mighty ox.” gud-alim clearly stands for the 
kusarikku here and not for two animals a 1 p u and kusarikku; In other words, 
the kusarikku has the determinative alpu, probably in the sense of "cattle.” 
Dhorme, Choix de Textes, 17, n. 123, shows that, since alim - both ditanu and 
kusarikku. and ditanu is a synonym of Sapparu and lulimu, “ram,” 
kusarikku cannot mean “ox, steer.” See also CT, 15, 42, below 1. 12, gud-alim-ma — 
ku-sa-rik-ku ; cf. Gudea, Cyl. A, 26, 13, not “mighty steer,” as Thureau-Dangln 
renders, but "ram.” 

• Craig has &A-GALU-GALU (sic!). 

♦Craig, RT, 56, 6. In 29, IQ, ilu gud-alim [i.e., kusarikku) Hanun-ameli 
(HusuburmaSu? ] 

* Zimmern, ZA, 11. 95; Kugler, Stemkunde, 31 f. The attempt of the latter scholar, 
p. 33, to connect Sumerian alim with Heb. , “ram,” is unfortunate. 

• Kugler identifies kusarikku with the “sword-fish.” 

7 1 have been advised by Dr. L. W. King, who obligingly examined the tablet again 
with my conjecture in mind, that the neo-Babylonian scribe probably copied from a 
Babylonian text of the First Dynasty and was puzzled by the sign DARA, which indeed 
has peculiar forms in the early script. He erased his first attempt to write the neo- 
Babylonian form and wrote the present unintelligible text over the erasure. Dr. King 
is inclined to think that the sign really is DARA. 

8 Cf. Sumerian Grammar, § 40 a), and Adab> Usab, in the name of the City Adab. 
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variant b is not certain nor is it to be expected. The sign KUM (KI does 
not occur) after R1K 1 may perhaps have the value ku here. If b really 
exists at the end of this loan-word it probably arose by dissimilation with 
k at the beginning. DARA is rendered into Semitic by turabu; Assyr- 
iologists often render turabu by “antelope,” but if our restoration be 
correct the word designates a kind of sheep, probably the wild mountain 
ram. The god Ea is symbolized both by the fish-goat and by a ram’s head 
which are not infrequently combined on engraved memorial deeds. 2 We 
have, it is true, no representations of the fish-ram corresponding to the 
fish-goat; kusarikku, in fact, lost the fish character and like turabu 
came to mean simply “mountain ram,” as in: alim-ma kiir-ra si-gur-ru 
ku-sa-rik-ki [§adi-i?] §a(?)bar? [-ni na§£l], 3 “The mountain ram 
which lifts [its] horn.” 

But ordinarily kusarikku retains its mythological reference and means 
the “ fish-ram,” or the sign of Aries. This derivation is further strengthened 
by the fact not only that DARA represents the god Ea, 4 but that this god 
is known as the dingir dara-abzu , “the god-ram of the sea.” The connection 
of the ram with the fish and the male goat with the fish is probably due both 
to the resemblance of certain fish to these animals and to the proximity of 
Aries and Capricorn to Pisces and Aquarius, dara-abzu or “ ram of the sea,” 
in Gudea, Cyl. 24, 21, may refer to a constellation and if so to Aries, not to 
Capricorn (sufyuru, or suhurmami). 6 

iv. KID-ni-e = sib-li-e, “mustard” (?) 

Siblft, loan-word from (mm) zag-hi-li and tentatively rendered “mus¬ 
tard” in my Historical and Religious Texts, p. 73, should probably be dis¬ 
tinguished from siblu, “thorn” (Semitic). So si-bi-il, Boissier,DA,88, 
4 = Babyloniaca, III, 217, 63, is probably construct of the Semitic word 
siblu, “thorn”; si-hi-il-§u, “its thorn,” Dhorme, Choix } 310, 285. 
si-bi-il . . . . , “sting of .... ,” syn. zikit akrabi, “sting of a 
scorpion,” Maklu, III, 153 f., restored by Weissbach, BA, IV, 159. 

On the other hand, (Sam) or (§e) si biff is a wholly different word. 
Note ( sam) zag-fri-li-sar = sib*-Ui-u, CT, 16, 49, 306; iam sify-lu-u, CT, 
14, 44, 7. For some reason the Assyriologists have insisted upon rendering 
zag-fyi-li-a in CT, 12, 42, a, 42, by kit-ni-e ( = ki$nfi); apparently this 

I Cf. ku-su-RI K-ki, CT, 28. 29. 21. 

• For example. Hinke. Boundary Stones, p. 95, flg. 3. 

• Relsner. SBH, 108, 23 f. 

« CT, 12, 19, a, 7. 

• Kugler, ZA, 25, 319, n. 2, is again mistaken in regard to this constellation. 

• The reading sib is probable. Naturally k ^it-lu-u is possible, but since Zim- 
mera, Rt, 98, 34, the word has been derived from Sumerian zag-fyi-li, which indicates 
sablfl or sibld. Zimmem, however, confused this word with siblu, '‘thorn," and 
erroneously wrote siblu. The same error will be found in all previous Assyriological 
literature. 
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error originated in Ktichler, Medicin, 147, where he connected KID-ni-e 
with Aramaic , a fruit similar to the pea, bean, etc. But CT, 23, 36, 
50, has KID-li-e, hence NI in this word should be read M and the word 
fcitnd must be given up. Only sib-H-e, sib-H-e remains as the true 
reading. Still there is a tendency to read now kit-H-e, kit-1 i-e. 1 Meek, 
BA, X, Part 1, p. 42, correctly transcribed the word sib-H-e (1.13). The 
true reading results from a comparison of the line ZAG-0I-LI-§AR* 
te-ne-e-ti, “ground sihlft,” Historical and Religious Texts, 73, 31, with 
sib-H-e HAR-tim,* “ground siblfl” (Jastrow, ibid., Obv. 39). Thus 
both words kitnH and kitlti disappear from our vocabulary and si(Ull remains 
the only true reading. 

S. Langdon 

Oxford 


V. KING SIN-IRIBAM 

Among a collection of tablets which the late Dr. R. F. Harper some time 
ago loaned to me with a view to their publication is a contract that is of con¬ 
siderable importance because of the year-date that it bears, viz., mu 11 S i n - 
i-ri-ba-am lugal, “The year that Sin-iribam became king.” So far 
as I know there is only one other tablet which contains the name of this king, 
viz., that edited by Scheil in OLZ, VIII, 350 f. It is also a contract and has 
precisely the same date formula. As with Scheil’s text so with this, the 
script, names, and other characteristics all clearly indicate that Sin-iribam 
must have belonged to the time of the First Babylonian Dynasty. The 
absence of the month and day in the date formula would indicate a time 
before Hammurapi. This tablet, together with others from the same period, 
I expect to publish in the near future. 


VI. THE SIGN 

In my Cuneiform Bilingual Hymns (BA, X, 1) appears a sign that at the 
time of editing I was unable to identify, viz., K. 8488 Obv. 8, 10, 12. 

‘Thompson, AJSL, XXIV, 326, wisely withheld a reading, but Jastrow, “An 
Assyrian Medical Tablet,’’ p. 382 Of the Transactions of the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia, 1913, insists upon the reading kitlu. 

* I.e., sifcia 

* I. e., tdnCtlm. For gAR-tfinu, "grind,” see BrUnnow, List, 8587, and 
Meissner, SAI, 6503, ard = t6nu. Here naturally (aban) gAR-gAR«6rQ, 
"grinding stones," “mill," nrH . Arab, raha, Syr. rahia. Note theVrltlng aban 
gAR, SAI, 6399. The feminine form eri11u « git-gas, “machine for threshing," 
SAI, 3275. The roots ara = "grind" and ddg-ara * "mill" have been repeatedly 
explained; see OLZ, 1908, 183; Sumerian Grammar, 203; Delitzsch, Sumerisches 
Glossar, 11. Jastrow has written at length to prove that 6r0 means a “birth-stone" 
(ibid,, 375), In which he has confused this word with ertl, "be pregnant." 
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In a Bilingual Explanatory List (Rm. 2, 588) that I had the privilege of copy¬ 
ing at the British Museum last summer, the same sign appears in the following 
connection: 


r **** 
r it 

rtf 0 

IT 


r IT 

tr 


r it 

tr 


r it rt-i w»f- 

tr 


r tr «f#*r*f 

tr 


[r it] 



—Rm. 2, 588, Rev. 31-37, Cols. 9, 10. 


This tablet has been published by Meissner, Supplement zu den Assyrischen 
Wdrterbuchern , but he failed to read it very completely, particularly the 
paragraph quoted above. This text, together with others of like nature, I 
hope to publish before long. 

VII. GLOSSES IN H. 1396 AND H. 1449 

Two texts, Ki. 1904-10-9, 186 and K. 1408, in Harper’s recently pub¬ 
lished Assyrian and Babylonian Letters f Part XIV, are important because of 
certain glosses that they contain. In the former there are no less than four, 
two of which are worthy of note. In Obv. 3 § u k u - s u is explained 

by the gloss ku-ur () -ma-at-su, with which compare § u k u = kurmatu, 

Br. 9929. In Obv. 6 with bi-sag zag appears the gloss U-ka-ru i-mit-tti. 
For bi-8BLg = kikaru cf. V R 27, 18c, where im-tig bi-sag=t-mt7-toi 
(i.e., kudHtum) si-ka-ri. bi-sag ordinarily = kurunnu, cf. Delitzsch, 
HWB , 355 a. In K. 1408 Obv. 2, the second of the two texts mentioned 
above, the name of the star, ne-dar, is explained by the gloss li-si. 
Rawlinson (III R 51, 37 b) incorrectly reads the gloss us-si. The first sign 
is irregularly made, and is somewhat blurred, but all who examined 
the sign when Dr. Harper was preparing his copy, including Dr. L. W. King 
of the Museum, were agreed that it was undoubtedly li and not us. Br. 4578 
is accordingly to be corrected and likewise Meissner in his Seltene Assyrische 
Ideogramme. 

Theofhile James Meek 

James Millikin University 
Decatur, III. 
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A NEW LEXICON OF BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN GODS 

This lexicon of the Babylonian and Assyrian gods 1 is by far the most 
exhaustive work of its kind that has as yet appeared. In an introduction of 
two chapters, the author reviews in the first the sources of his work, particu¬ 
larly the Babylonian God Lists, and in the second discusses briefly the Baby¬ 
lonian conception of divinity and considers some parallels that Assyriologists 
have drawn between the Babylonian and Hebrew religions. Naturally the 
point of view is conservative, but very fair. 

The lexicon itself indicates the most exhaustive and painstaking care in 
the collation of Babylonian divine names and except in a few instances 
represents the very latest results of Assyriology. More than 3,300 names 
are catalogued. If the name has both a Semitic and Sumerian rendering, 
these are indicated, and all the variant names are likewise recorded. Accom¬ 
panying the name of each god is a full reference to the important texts in 
which the god figures (very wisely classified into ancient and modem texts) ; 
a list of the god’s temples is given, together with his places of worship, sym¬ 
bols, constellation, etc.; and a summary at the end gives in brief the author’s 
general conclusions. The book professes to give no new theories but is, as 
the title indicates, merely a lexicon of what is at present known about the 
Babylonian divinities. 

The method of transliteration used by Delitzsch and Briinnow is so nearly 
followed (see Preface, p. vi) that it is a little disconcerting to find such things 
as d Nin-ib written d Nin-ib. However, two lists at the end of the volume give 
the author’s system of transliteration very completely. In the transcription 
of the Sumerian the Semitic h is used in place of the more correct g, now 
generally adopted (see, e.g., Delitzsch, Sumerische Grammatik , p. 17). 

In a work of this kind omissions and errors of one kind or another are 
bound to occur. Only a few need be noted here. In the sources that have 
been used in the preparation of the lexicon, there appear several names of 
divinities that Deimel has not recorded, e.g., AS, ASdum (Ranke, Early Baby¬ 
lonian Personal Names); ASdum, Ataba, Daj&n, Elimatum, Entemenna, 
Ikulam, Ili-abrat, Muhra (Ungnad, Urkunden am Dilbat); Maturum 
(Thureau-Dangin, Lettres et Controls , 188, 14); Iturmer, local god of Tirka 
(Thureau-Dangin, op. cit. f 237, 7. 18); Papnun-anki (BE } Series A, Vol. VI, 
1, No. 115, 17); Udbanuil, according to Br. 7801 a variant name of Sin (BE y 

1 Pantheon Babylonicum. Nomina deorum e teztibus cunei/ormibus excerpta et ordine 
alphabetico dUtributa. By Antonius Deimel, assisted by Romeo Panara, Jos. Patsch, 
and Nic. Schneider. Rome: Pontiflcium Institutum Biblicum, 1914. Pp. xvi+204 (40). 
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Series A, Vol. VI, 2, No. 49, 29. 31. 33); Ipte-bitam ( VS , VII, 7, 11. 17; cf. 
Landsberger in OLZ y XIV, Sp. 247; CT , XXV, 1, 15; Michatz, Gotterlisten , 
p. 15). The lexicon is so complete that it seems a pity not to have made it 
an exhaustive record of all the Babylonian divinities known. No account 
is taken of the religious texts published by the present writer in BA y X (1913). 
At least one god, Zappu, appears there that is not recorded here. Likewise 
there seems to be no reference to such books as Gray, Santas Religious Texts; 
Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters; Messerschmidt, Keilschrifttexte aus 
Assur; Jastrow, Religious Beliefs in Babylonia and Assyria; Clay, Amurru y 
the Home of the Northern Semites; nor a very extensive use of the texts pub¬ 
lished in the American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures. Most 
astounding of all is the omission of Muss-Arnolt, Dictionary of the Assyrian 
Language , and Michatz, Gotterlisten. 

Among other additions and corrections the following may be noted. 
No. 356, cf. No. 973, d En4il is incorrectly identified with 11 B 61 u m; cf. Clay, 
“Ellil, the God of Nippur,” AJSL y XXIII, 269-79, where it is shown that 
the name of this deity was at all times Enlil or Ellil and never Bel, as formerly 
supposed. No. 549, d Gw-NU-ra is probably to be read d Gu-sir-ra; cf. the 
variant gw-si-ra (Reisner, Sumerisch-Babylonische Hymnen, p. 91, Obv. 9/10; 
cf. p. 86, Obv. 46); No. 675, d Da-gdn; cf. further Ungnad, Urkunden aus 
Dilbat y p. 27; No. 765, d Dumu-zi y add the variant name, AsuSu-namir, 
CT y XV, 46, Rev. 10, 11; No. 1617, add d Nin-darana as a variant name of 
IStar; cf. No. 2491; No. 1968, d Lugalrkimuna (?), delete the question mark 
and cf. Meissner, Beitrdge zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht; No. 78,25, d Lugal - 
ki-mu-na; No. 2266, d Narni y may be a variant name of Sin; cf. Ungnad in 
ZA y XXII, 11, n. 1, where he argues for the moon-god the Sumerian name, 
d Nani; No.2354,add 11 “( d Nun-1lr-ra) pa-bu-ru rabu-ti £a n A-nim, 
K. 3251, Obv. 16 [BA y X, 42]; No. 2544, d Nin-unu y add these references: 
BE y Series A, Vol. VI, 2, No. 29, 2, No. 39, 8; No. 3163, d Su-uLlat y add the 
following reference: CT y VI, 36°, 2; No. 3264, d Tu-tu originally = Nabium; 
cf. Code of Hammurapi y col. Ill, 10. In the cross-references a few omissions 
have occurred, e.g., Rtbu is given as a variant name of d Nun-gal , No. 2352, 
but does not appear elsewhere in the catalogue; likewise ll §i-bi, Semitic 
for d VII, No. 2892, etc. There seem to be few typographical errors and 
none of sufficient moment to be mentioned. 

On the whole the lexicon is a very excellent and reliable piece of work. 
It is a veritable mine of information and altogether indispensable to one who 
desires to acquaint himself with the elements of the Babylonian religion. 
It is a welcome addition to the literature already published in that field. 

Theophile James Meek 

James Millikin University 
Decatur, III. 
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Pillet, M. L., Le Palais de Darius l er d Suse . Paris: Geuthner, 1914. 
Pp. 107. Fr. 5. 

The explorafions of Loftus (1851-52), the excavations of Dieulafoy (1884- 
86), and of De Morgan (1897-) have shown that the enormous tell of Susa is a 
veritable treasure-house of antiquities. Dieulafoy had brought to light the 
foundations of the Apadana, a superb structure from the times of Artaxerxes II 
£404-359 b.c.). Among the numerous rich finds of De Morgan, including the 
Code of Hammurabi, he discovered in 1908 the foundations of the palace of 
Darius I (522-485 b.c.). For five vears his expedition has spent its effort in 
determining the dimensions, the architectural plan, and the detailed features of 
that great structure. Suffice it to say that the palace with its hundred and ten 
rooms, vestibules, courts, corridors, and approaches covered an area of 20.675 
square meters, while that of the Apadana discovered by Dieulafoy occupied 
10.434 square meters. The general architectural style is similar and the details 
often the same. The entire complex of palace and Apadana constituted the royal 
center of the fortification Susa which covered about one square mile. Pillet 
produces indubitable evidence that the palace was that of Darius Hystaspes, and 
that it was built about 500 b.c., that is, after the taking of Babylon and the 
conquest of Thrace. The little volume is beautifully illustrated by plans, three 
folding designs, and other reproductions of water-color drawings of the author. 
In another edition the date of Shalmaneser III (p. 78) will be corrected. 

Ira Maurice Price 


Contenau, G., La Dtesse nue babylonienne. 6tude d’iconographie compar^e. 
Pp. 131. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1914. 

In this monograph the author addresses himself to the problem of the identity 
and origin of the nude goddess that appears in Babylonian art. In the first 
chapter three theories are discussed, named respectively the oriental, the occi¬ 
dental, and the eclectic. The oriental theory asserts that the representation of 
feminine nudity had its origin in the East, probably in Babylonia; according to 
the occidental it originated in the West, probably in the Aegean civilization; 
and the eclectic affirms that it came into being spontaneously and more or less 
simultaneously in different parts of the world, each afterward affecting the others 
to some extent. The more important supporters of each theory are indicated 
and their views outlined. 

In the second chapter the significance of nudity among ancient peoples is 
discussed. Three kinds are indicated, nudity as a symbol of inferiority of rank, 
ritual nudity, and conventional nudity. 

The seven chapters that follow consider the examples of the nude figure that 
are found in the art of the ancient peoples, the Babylonian, Elamite, Egyptian, 
Aegean, Syro-Hittite, and Canaanite. The time of first appearance and general 
character of the figures in each country are fully discussed and illustrated with 
drawings. The Aegean type is the oldest and originated sur place. The Syro- 
Hittite and the Babylonian in the glyptic, the author believes, both had their 
origin in Amurru and were transplanted to these countries about 2100 b.c. The 
representation of feminine nudity appears in terra cotta in Babylonia as early as 
2800 b.c., but Contenau believes that this and the glyptic have no particular 
relation to each other. 
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In the last chapter it is shown that the nude goddess in Babylonia is to be 
identified with IStar, originally Ningarsag. 

The book is very well written, but the arguments for the Amorite origin of 
the nude goddess do not seem to be very clearly stated nor very strongly sup¬ 
ported. Ward in his Seal Cylinders of Western Asia (pp. 161 ff.) has argued just 
as forcibly that the portrayal on seal cylinders of the nude goddess, with emphasis 
on what is distinctly female, is due to Hittite influence. However, is it necessary 
to believe that this representation of the goddess was unique to any one people 
or community? All the Semitic peoples, including the Babylonians, in their 
earliest history had the conception of a mother-goddess. The transition from 
this conception to that of the goddess of human love is so easy and natural that 
it could very well have come about apart from extraneous influences. True, 
there are influences of one people upon another, but that is to be expected with 
the interchange of ideas. Until more is known about the Amorites than our 
present scanty knowledge affords it would seem rather hazardous to say very 
dogmatically what contributions they did or did not make to the ancient world. 

Technically the book is not as up-to-date as it might be. Eduard Meyer’s 
dates are followed in place of Kugler’s. Bel and Beht are used for Enlil and 
Ninlil, respectively. Amurru, the god, is written ideographically Mar-tu, 
although the author is cognizant of its reading, Amurru (p. 125). Adad is written 
dimmer (p. 43) and ilu Im (p. 44). The Semitic J is used in the transcription of 
the Sumerian instead of the more correct g. 

Theophile James Meek 

Tisserant, Eugenius, Specimina Codicum orientalium . [Tabulae in usum 
scholarum editae sub cura J. Lietzmann.] Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 
1914. Pp. xlvii+80. M. 20. 

This is a valuable tool for the use of students. The texts are well selected 
and cover a wide range of territory. The selection includes Samaritan codices, 
Hebrew (including rabbinical documents) from various places and dates, Syriac 
in the four different types of script, Mandaic, a large assortment of Arabic, 
Ethiopic, and Coptic. The plates, 80 in number, are beautiful specimens of 
photography. With only five exceptions, the plates reproduce the dimensions of 
the columns of the manuscripts without reduction. The introductory pages pro¬ 
vide for each plate a concise description of the codex or manuscript to which it 
belongs. Tisserant and Lietzmann are both skilled workers in textual and 
paleographical studies and have here rendered a great service to all students of 
the paleography of Semitic manuscripts. 

J. M. P. S. 
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